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| is, as it evident 
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king's authority, their intention could be no other [ 


than that of making him abſolute ; fince it was 


ion to 


w or cuſtom, without ſubduing the 


themſelves, ace ay he old parliamentary faction, 


which, though they kept not in a body, were ſtill 
royaliſts, who were 


numerous ; but even the greateſt 
indeed attached ro monarcy, but deſired to fee it li- 
mited and reſtrained by law. It had that 
the preſent parliament, though elected during the 


e b yowen of 2 crown, abo- 


Againſt ſuch a ſcheme they might 
part of the nation would declare 


greateſt prevalence of the royal pany, was yet ten. 


cious of popular privileges, and retained a conſider- 
able jealouſy of the crown, even before they had re- 


ceived any "oft ground of ſuſpicion. The guards, | 
army, new levied, 
and undiſciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, | 
were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources which the | 


therefore, togerher with a ſmall 


king could depend on in the proſecution of theſe 
dangerous 
The aſſiſtance of the French king was, no doubt, 


deemed by the Cabal, a conſiderable ſupport in the | 


ſchemes which they were forming; but it is not cafi- 
ly. conceived, that they could imagine themſelves 


capable of dĩrecting and employing an affociate of fo | 
domincering a charafter. They ought juſtly to hae 


ſalpefted that it would be the fole intention of Lew: 
ly was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable 
berween the king and his people ; and that 
he faw how much a ſteady uniform government in 


this ifland, whether free or abſolute, would form in- 


would ferve only ro 1 


vincible barriers to his ambition. Should his aſſiſt- 
ance be demanded, if he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it 


„te © ro wy 
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CHAR L E S I. 3 
the breach altogether i ; if he furniſhed ac ur 4 y: 
great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, there was —— 
fittle reaſon to truſt his with regard to 167 | 
the uſe which he would make of this ED 
In all its other parts the plan of the Cabal, it muſt 
be confeſſed, appears equally abſurd and incongru- 
ous. If the war with Holland were attended with 
great ſucceſs, and involved the ſubjection of the re- 
„ fuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to Lew 
is, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of 
reſiſting by the greaieſt unanimity ſo mighty a mo- 
narch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruinous to 
upon his aſſiſtance a domeftic diſcon- 
tents * If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and the 
aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves; 
and could bring the war to an equality, the French 
arms would be fo employed abroad, that no conſi- 
derable reinforcement could thence be to 
ſecond. the king's enterprizes in England. And 
might not the project of overawing or ſubduing the 
people be eſteemed, of irfelf, fufficiemly odious with- 
out the aggravation of ſacrificing that ſtate, which 
they regarded as their beſt ally, e 
many accounts, they were deſirous of ng 
the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt 
Whatever views likewiſe might be — of 
promoting by theſe meaſures the Catholic religion; 
they could only tend to render all the other ſchemes 
_ abornve, and make them fall with inevitable ruin 
upon the projectors. The Catholic religion, indeed, 
where it is eſtabliſhed, is better fitted than the Pro- 
teſtant for ſupporting an abſolute monarchy ; but 
would any man have thought of it as the means of 
acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it 
was more deteſted than even ſlavery itſelf ? 


. 


It muſt be allowed, that the dicukies, and even 
inconſiſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, 
are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an 
inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and 
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ona enlarging his authority, 


* 2 


hy ons 


| though obliged to make a ſeparate 


ah 
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and altering the national re+ | 
ligion, he could eaſily, if jt, failed, return into the 
ordinary - c government. But the ſuſpi. 
2006 I the guts, though they burſt not forth at 
once. were by this attempt rendered aliogether in- 
curable ; and the more they reflected on the circum- 
Dances attending i it, the more reſentment and jealou. 
332 They rs 
the king never had any tavourite ; that he was ne- 
ver governed by his ids, ſcarcely even by his 
wiſtrefſes ; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring 
of all public counſels. Whatever appearance, there. 
of a change might be aſſumed, they till ful. 
that the ſame project was ſecretly in agita- 
and they deemed no precaution too great to 
them againſt the pernicious conſequences of 
ſuch meaſures. 
; The king, ſenſible of this „was inclined 
u vet t9 wall his pony, of whom he had 
even before entertained a great diffidence ; and, 
peace, he till 
kept up connections with the French monarch. He 
ized for deſerting his ally, by repreſenting to 
him all the real undiſſcmbled difficulties under which 


Fol 


he laboured ; and Lewis, with the greateſt complai- 


fance and good humour, admitted the validity of his 
excuſes. The duke likewiſe, conſcious that his 
principles and conduct had rendered him ſtill more 
obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own ac- 


count a ſeparate correſpondence with the French 


court, and entered into particular connections with 
Lewis, which theſe princes dignified with the name 
of friendſhip. The duke had only in view to fe. 
cure his — and favour the Catholics ; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, to his —— that, "though 
his ſchemes were, in ſome particulars, dangerous to 
the people, they gave the king no juſt ground of 
jealouſy. A dutiful ſubject, and an affectionate bro- 
ther, he knew no other rule of conduct than obe- 


dience; ; and the fame unlimited ſubmiſſion which af- 
| terwards, 
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Nd 


— differences. 12 i 
n a mediator, readily accept · 


his majeſty very plainly, that he would find it 
bs majeſty rery if not abſolutely im to 
troduce into England the ſame ſyſtem of 
and religion rn That 
the univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both ; 
and it required ages to change the genius and ſen- 
iments of a people: That many, who were at bot- 
tom indifferent in matters of religion, would yet op- 
pole all alterations on that head; becauſe they con- 
lidered that nothing but force of arms could ſubdue 
the reluctance of the againſt Popery ; after 
which they knew there could be no ſecurity for civil 
liberty : ns ny OE 

been ed to that government, and 
to ĩts eſtabli — RG 
ty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; the 
nobility, engaged by _ or poſſeſſion of nu- 
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it ex- 
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0 
renean treaty. The emperor had high pretenſions in TIT 


Alface ; and as the greater part of thc 
in the alliance, it was hoped that France, fo 
over-matched in force, would ſoon be obliged to .4 
r Dutch i 
indeed, oppreſſed by heavy taxes, as as check- | 
| their commerce, were deſirous of peace, and 
no claims of their own to retard it 3 


much 1674. 4 


campaign, 
== rs COD 
— 2 be told that r in 


— *＋ The prince of Orange, with a ſuperi- * 14. 
was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of 


F q 
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bring Conde to a — 

F e, a wing of his army; —_ 
failed not 1 the ales 
tage. But this imprudence of the prince of Orange 
was amply compenſated by his behaviour in that ob- 8 
ſtinate and bloody action which enſued. He — 8 
his maxed | 3 
he pa — 6 =—_ 
and he of Conde, notwithſtand- 4 
ing bis to exert greater efforts, 9 
and to more than in any action,  . 


where, 1 


CHAP. where, even 
3 
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the heat of youth, he had ever 
command. After ſun- ſet, the action was continued 
by the light of the moon; and it was darkneſs at 
laſt, not the wearineſs of the combatants, which 
put an end to the conteit, and left the victory un- 
decided. The prince of Orange,” ſaid Conde, 
with candour and generoſity, has ated in every 
thing like an old captain, except venturing his 
<« life too =» young ſoldier.“ 1 was 
afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but 
he was obliged, by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals, 
to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of the enemy. He 
afterwards and took Grave ; and at the be- 
ginning of winter, the allied armics broke up with 
great diſcontents and c on all ſides. 

The allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. 
Lewis, in a few weeks, reconquered Franchecomte. 
In Alface, Turenne diſplayed, againſt a much ſupe- 
rior enemy, all that military ſkill which had long 
rendered him the moſt renowned captain of his age 
and nation. By a ſudden and forced march, he at- 
racked and beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain 
and Caprara, general of the Imperialilts. Seventy 
thouſand Germans poured into Alſace, and took up 
their quarters in that province. Turenne, who had 
retired into Lorram, returned unexpectedly upon 
them. He attacked and defeated a body of the e- 
nemy at Mulhauſen. He chaced from Colmar the 
elector of Bradenburgh, who commanded the Ger- 
man troops. He gained a new advantage at Turk- 
heim. And having diflodged all the allies, he ob- 
liged them to repaſs the Rhine, full of ſhame for their 
multiplied defeats, and {till more, of anger and 
complaints againſt each other. 

In England all theſe events were bel by the 
people with great anxiety and concern; though the 
king and his miniſters affected great indiference 
with regard to them. Conſiderable alterations were 


vercome the 


3 late this year, leſt they ſhould attempt to engage the 
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— Fr y 

— 11 — took 2 — 
ſters, and public — were ſomewhat diſturbed 
by their quarrels. But Danby daily gained ground 
with his 5 and Arlington declined in the ſame 
i Danby was a frugal miniſter, and by 
his application and induſtry he ht the revenue 
into tolerable order. He endeavoured ſo to conduct 
himfelt as to give offence to no party, and the con- 
ſequence was, that he was able entirely to 
none. He was a declared enemy to the French al- 
liance ; but never poſſeſſed authority enough to o- 
ſſions which the king and the 
duke retained towards it. It mult be aſcribed to the 


of that intercſt, aided by money remit- 
ted from Paris, that the parliament was afſembled fo 


king in meaſures againſt France during the enſuing 

campaign. They met not till the approach of ſum- 1675. 

mer *. T3th April. 
Every ſtep taken by the commons diſcovered that 4 +» qa 

ill humour and je to which the late open mea- 

ſures of the king, and his preſent ſecret attach- 

ments gave but roo juſt foundation. I hey drew up 

a new bill againſt Popery, and refolved to inſert in 

it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecu- 

tion of prieſts: They preſented addreſſes a ſecond 

time Lauderdale ; and when the king's an- 

{wer was not fatisfactory, they ſeemed ſtill determined 

to perſevere in their applications: An accuſation 

was moved againſt Danby; but upon examining tlie 


a This year, on the 25th of March, private ſtation, ever ſince the king's 
died Henry Cromwell, ſecond fon of reſtoration, which he rather favoured 
the protector, in the 47th of his than oppoled. 
age. He had lived unmo! ed in a 
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the ancient laws of England, as well as in the laws 
„ ought ſtill to be preſer ved, 
ai the en on 


the public to either inconvenience: 
oice muſt neceſſarily be made in the 


ſafely admmitted in any government: That even in 
mixt monarchies, where that ſuppoſition ſeemed 
moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous; ſince 
no man, on the a of extraordinary neceſſity, 
could be at a loſs, though not directed by legal de- 
clarations, to find 
thoſe who might, at a diſtance, and by ſcholaſtic 
reaſoning, exclude all reſiſtance, would yet hearken 
to the voice of nature, when evident ruin, both to 


* remedy : That even 


themſelves and to the public, muſt attend a ſtrict ad. 


herence to their pretended principles: That the 
queſtion, as it ought thus to be entirely excluded from 
all determinations of the legiſlature, was, even a- 
mong 


little berter than a difpute of words: That the one 


F- your could not 4 that reſiſtance ought ever 


a familiar praftice; the other would 
farely have po to it in great extremities: And 
thus the difference could only turn on the degrees 
of danger or oppreſſion, which would warrant this 
irregular remedy ; a difference which, in a general 
queſtion, it was impoſſible by any language, pre- 
ciſely to fix or determine. 

There 


private reaſoners, ſomewhat frivolous, and - 
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ena. There were many other abſurdities in this teſt, 
8 particularly that of binding men by oath not to alter 
1675. the government either in church or ſtate ; ſince all 


human jinſtitutions are liable ro abuſe, and require 
continual amendments, which are, in reality, fo 
many alterations. It is not, indeed, poſſible to make 
a law which does not innovate, more or leſs, in the 
oxgrament. Theſe difficulties produced ſuch ob- 
Mens to the bill, that it was carried only by 
two voices in the houſe of peers. All the Popiſh 
Lords, headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted againſt 
it. It was ſent down to the houſe of commons, 
where it was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny ſtill more 
ſevere. | 
But a quarrel which enſued between the two 
houſes, prevented the paſſing of every bill projected 
during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr Shirley, being 
caſt in a law. ſuit before chancery againſt Sir John 
Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, preferred 
a petition of appeal to the houſe of peers. The 
Lords received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear be- 
fore them. He complained to the lower houſe, who 
eſpouſed his cauſe. They not only maintained, 
that no member of their houſe could be ſummoned 
before the peers ; they alſo aſſerted, that the up- 
per-houſe could receive no appeals from any court 
of equity; a pretenſion which extremely retrenched 
the juriſdiction of the peers, and which was contrary 
to the practice that prevailed during this whole cen- 


rury. The commons ſend Shirley to priſon; the 


Lords aſſert their powers. Conferences are tried; 
but no accommodation enſues. Four lawyers are 
ſent to the Tower by the commons, for tranigreſſing 
the orders of the houſe, and pleading in this cauſe 
before the peers. The peers denominate this arbi- 
trary commitment a breach of the g charter, 
and order the lieutenant of the Tower to releaſe the 
priſoners : He declines obedience : They apply to 
the king, and deſire him to puniſh the licutenant for 
: his 
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his contempt. The king ſammons both houſes, ex- c 11 a y. 
horts them to unanimity, and informs them, that the XII 


* quarrel had ariſen from the contrivances of 
is and their enemies, who expected by that means 
to force a diſſolution of the parliament. His advice 
"has no effet : The commons continue as violent as 
ever; and the king finding no buſineſs could be fi- 
niſhed, at laſt prorogued the parliament. 

When the parliament was again aſſembled, there 


tions of either houſe. The king defred ſupplies, 


2s well for the building of ſhips, as for taking off 


anticipations which lay upon his revenue. He even 
confeſſed that he had not been altogether fo frugal 
as he might have been, and as he reſoved to be for 
the future, though he aſſerted that, to his great fa- 
tisfaction, he had found his expences by no means 
ſo exhorbitant as ſome had repreſented them The 
commons took into conſideration the ſubject of ſup- 

. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building 
of ſhips, but they appropriated the ſum by very ſtrict 
_ clauſes. They paſſed a reſolution not to grant any 
ſupply for taking off the anticipation of the reve- 
nue. This vote was carried in a full houſe, by a 
majority of four only, ſo nearly. were the parties ba- 
lanced. The quarrel was revived to which Dr Shir- 
ley's cauſe had given occaſion. The proceedings of 
the commons diſcovered the fame violence as during 
the laſt ſeſſion. A motion was made in the houſe of 
peers, but 
the preſent parliament. The king contented himſelf 
with pr 


ther theſe quarrels between the two houſes aroſe 
from contrivance or accident was not certainly 


c © Several hiſtorians have affirmed, 
that the commons found this ſeſſion, — for a proof. But there is 
upon enquiry, that the king's revenue not the leaſt appearance of this in the 
was I,600,000 pounds a-year, and that Journals, and the fact is impullible. 

the neceſſary exſ ence was but 700,090 SIO 


known. 


rejected, for addreſſing the king to Ciffolve 


nds; and have appealed to the. 


1675. 


Sth June. 
t th = 
A parlia- 
appeared not in any reſpect a change in the diſpoſi- ment. 


oroguing them to a very long term. Whe- 224 Nov 
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„ Fach parry might, according 
views, eſteem themſelves either gainers or lo. 


The country part 
parliament; Thich? accwkkfiens 
ing al | ents (till — too many 
ver to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malcontents. 
Soon after the prorogation there d an inci- 
dent, which in utfelf is trivial, but tends ſtrongly to 
mark the genius of the Engliſh government, and of 
Charles's 2dminiſtration during this period. The 
liberty of the conſtitution, and rhe variety as well as 


violence of the partes, had begonren Feger | 
for political converſation ; and as the coffee-houfes | 
in particular were the ſcenes where the conduct of 


the eg and the whiliry was canvaſſed with great 


freedom, a proclamation was iſſued to ſuppreſs 
places of rendezvous. Such an act of power, du- 


ly on the 


to their dif; | 
7 them. The — 21 


royaliſts, - 


theſe | 


ring former reigns, would have been grounded entire- | 
and before the acceſſion of the 


* 9 * 
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prerogative ; 
houſe of Start, no ſeruple would have dern entertain- 


tion, had recourſe to the badges who 1 him 


with a chicane, and that too a frivolous one, by 
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— But that the Roman pontiff could hope 


againſt them with too anxious 2 C N a” 


to aſſume the ſovercignry of theſe Ki a pro. 1606. 
jet, which, even during the darkneſs of the cleventh 

and twelſth centuries, would have a chimeri- 

al; that he ſhould delegate this authority to the 

Jeſuirs, that in the Romiſh church which was 

the moſt 

of the 


4 


; teſtimony was ſuſhcient to prove, much lefs 
the evidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, 
and who could not keep himſelf every moment from 
falling into the groſſeſt inconfiſtencies. Did ſuch in- 


appear, that Coleman's letters were 
alone to deſtroy all its credit. For how 
a train of c be carried 
2 ſo much truſted by the party, and yet 
no traces of inſurrection, if really. intended, of 
maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be ever diſcover. 
ed in any fin 
ſuch reflections, and 


the belief of the former, aided by the 
1 took poſſeſſion of the whole peo- 


Godfrey completed the general deluſion, and ren- 
dered the prejudices of the nation abſolutely incu- 
rable. This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days, 


aud 


gle paſſage of theſe letters? But all 


3 tdlipence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be 


There was danger, however, leſt time might o- ed. 
pen the eyes of the public; when the murder of murder. 
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| by aſſaſſina- 

tion ? 9 preſent were ſure 
9 ill firted beginning theſe dangerous ſexperĩ- 
ments. Shall we therefore fay, that the Catholics 
were puſhed on, not by policy but by blind revenge 
againſt Godfrey? But Godfrey had given them lit- 
tle or no occaſion of offence in tak 
dence, His part was merely an a& 


s North, p. 20g. 


ng Oates's evi- 
form belong- 


en ing to his office, nor could he, or any man 


— be lived on 
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refuſe it. ben 
terms with the Catholics, and was 
far from diſtinguiſhing himſclf by his ſeverity againſt 
that ſect. It is even certain, that he had contrafted 
an inti with Coleman, and took care to inform 


Ln. ſtation, poſſibly 


Oates's evidence, he was at preſent expoſed. 
There are ſome writers, who finding it 


to account for Godfrey*'s murder by the maching- | 


CO have recourſe to the oppolge 


toget 2 
that Oates, dreading probably the oppoſition of 
enemies, had very anxiouſly acquined the 

ke, Danby, Ormond, and all the miniſtry, per- 
ſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxious to the 


plot contains ſuch low abſurdity, that it is impoth- 
ble to have been the invention of any man of ſenſe 
or education. It is true, the more monſtrous and 
horrible the , the better was it fitted to 
terrify, and thence to convince the populace : Bat 
this effect, we may ſafely ſay, no one could before- 
hand have — a fool was in this caſe mort 
likely to ſueceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury 
. Jaid the plan of a Popiſh conſpiracy, he had proba- 


Ty ONS | it moderate, conſiſtent, credible ; and 


7 account had never met with the prodi- 
2 ſucce 


were attended. 


We 


is friend of the danger to which, by reaſon of 


a 
RS. _—— . 
© LOT”. P 
ER FI c We” % 


popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the | 


with which Oates's tremendous fictions 


r . ” CPR |} n 


. 
bl 


ment was aſſembled. In his ſpeech, the king told -— 


\ 


and family had no fufpicion. He was a melancholy 


cnantes mn” + 

We muſt therefore be contented to remain for c AT 
ever ignorant of the aftors in Godfrey's murder; 
ind only , that « 

all Jkeltihood, had no connection, one way or other, 
with rhe Popiſh plot. Any man, eſpecially fo active 
a magiſtrate as Godfrey, might, in fuch a city as 
London, have many enemies, of whom his friends 


man; and there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding the 
pretended appearances to the contrary, to ſuſpect 
that he fell by bis own hands. The affair was never 


_ examined with tranquillity, or even with common 
ole, during the time; and it is impoſſible for us 
T art this diſtance, certainly to account for it. 


No one doubted but che Papiſts had aſſaſſinated 
Godfrey ; but ſtill the particular actors were un- 
known. A proclamation was iffued by the king, 
offering a pardon and a reward of five hundred 
pounds to any one who ſhould diſcover them. Aas 
t was afterwards ſurmized, that the terror of a like 
affafſination would prevent diſcovery, a new procla- 
mation was iſſued promiſing abſolute protection to 
any one who fhould reveal the ſecret. Thus were 
indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to the fair- 
eſt bidder : And no one needed to fear, during the 
preſent fury of the people, that his cvidence would 


undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny. 


While rhe nation was in this ferment, the parlia. Od. 27. 
them, that, though they had given money for diſ- — 
banding the army *, he had found Flanders fo expo- 

led, that he had thought it neceffary ſtill to keep 

them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure 


would meet with their approbation. He informed 


t They had granted him 600,000 armament, and for p FOES 
pounds for disbanding the army, for of Orange's 8 princeſs 
rembusfing the charges of his naval | 
| them, 


pronounee in general, that that event, in T1 


* 
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Te kin of the 
Popiſh ſuſpect- 
ed. abuſe | 
believed 1 would be more 
cordiall entertained oppo- 
82 of the ſeſſion, 
he opened the matter in the houſe of peers. The 
king was extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and 


© my affairs; and you will furely live to repent it.“ , 
Dandy had — ſufficicat reaſon to applaud | 


ordered to be inferted, leſt Omnifcience ſhould want 
intelligence, to 


been omitted in the firſt draught, it was carefully 


uſe the words of an hiſtorian *. 
1 North, p. 207. 


In 


A\CHARLES It. 


»dminiſtering every where the oaths of allegiance | 


and for acceſs at court 
— 23 


if poſſible, more infamous th 
appeared next the ſt 
birch, had been noted 22 


very low 
and even 
thefts, 


ordinary. He faid, that ten thouſand men were to 
de landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and im- 
_ mediately to ſeize Hall: That Jerſey and Guernſey 
were to be ſurpriſed by forces from Breſt ; and that 
a French fleet was, all laſt ſummer, hovering in the | 
Channel for that purpoſe: That the Lords Powis 
and Peters were to form an army in Radnorſhire, to 
be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty of 


befides thoſe who would, on the alarm, be poſted at 
Every ale-houſe door, in order to kill the ſoldiers, 
as they came out of their quarters: That Lord Staf- 
ford, Coleman, and bather Ircland, had money 

fafficient to defray the expences of all theſe ar- 


maments : That he bimfclf was to receive four 
thoufand pounds, as one that could murder a man, 
as alſo a commiſſion from Lord Bellafis, and a be- 

nediction 


nA E s "I 


only — Hain 
l 
of England; and fo far from being in a fituation to 
tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſioa of that 
n Engliſh for- 
ces to be ſent into the of Flanders, which 
were not otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt 
the French. The French roo, we may 
were at that very time in open war with Spat 


| motives were become 
the ſole actuating principle 2 ſovereigus. But 


none of theſe circumſtances, however obvious, were 


able when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied horrors, 
| antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt at- 

tention of the for ſuch the whole nation 
were at this time become. The Popiſh odor 
| certainty 5 
rr 
of an univerſal maſſaere. The torrent indeed of na- 


tional prejudices ran fo bigh, that no one without 
Vor.. VWs the 


the moſt immivent danger durſt venture to | 
ena nthe moſt = i 
wx of judgment, could even ſecretly entertain an opinion | 
contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. The loud 
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and unanimous voice of a great nation has mighty 
authority over weak minds; and even later hiſtorians 
are ſo ſwayed by the concurring 3j 

multitudes, that ſome of them have eſteemed then. 
ſelves ſufficiently moderate when they affirmed, that 
many circumſtances of the were true, t 
were added, and others much magnified. But 


1 


it is an obvious principle, that a witneſs who per- 

jures bimſelf in one circumſtance, is credible in 
none; and the authority of the plot, even to the 
end of the proſecutions, ſtood entirely open 


2 
ths 


gh the Catholics had been 
pettedly detected, at the very moment 


: 
ple 


mM 


vidence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet ſtill the nation, 
though often fruſtrated, went on in the eager pur- 
fair and confident belief of the conſpiracy ; and even 
the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdities contained 


: In order to fapport the panic among the ol 
y among the citizens of London, a pamphlet 
bliſhed with this title, ** A narrative and im. 


was pu 


of ſuch |} 


Wit- 


conſpiracy, it is faid, was ripe for execu- | 
arms, no ammunition, no money, no com- 
no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigo- 
ſearch, ever were diſcovered to confirm the e- 


rr, = oo 


CHARLES u. 8 


e don and Weſtminſter with their ſuburbs ; 
« forth the ſeveral confults, orders, and reſolutions of Lan 
| J g Capt. William 2678. 
« Bedloc, lately engaged inthat horrid defign, and one 
Popiſh committee for carrying on fuch fires.” 
Every fire which had happened happened for ſeveral years 
is there aſcribed KI S 
Is rpoſed, as Bedloc by n 
bad an opportunity for the general maffacre of the 
Proteſtants ; and in the mean time were well pleaſed 
to enrich themſelves by pilfering goods from the fire. 
The king, though he ſcrupled not wherever he 
could ſpeak freely, to throw the higheſt ridicule on 
obe plot, and on all who believed it, yet found it ne- 
_y pc the popu cpinien beiare the par- 
lament. The torrent, he ſaw, ran too ſtr to be 
controuled, and he could only hope, by a ing 
| to be able after ſome time, to to guide and 
- | direft and elude its fury. He made therefore a ſpeech 
to both houſes, in which he told them, that he would 
take the utmoſt care of his perſon during theſe times 
, | of danger: That he was as ready as their hearts 
could wiſh, to join with them in all means for eſta- 
 bliſhing the Proteſtant religion, not only during his 
| | own time, but for all future ages; and that, provi- 
- | ded the right of ſucceſſion were preſerved, he would 
- | conſent to any laws for nv a Popiſh ſucceſ- 
» | for: And in conclufion, he cabs them ro think 
IN 
r loyalty 
concern for kis a had diſcovered ſuch anxious 


nothing of the 
dings. A bill 
Popery was 

| - and all caries whe As 

Gait, were excluded from both houſes. The bill 


G 2 paſſed 
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the commons without much oppoſition ; but 
the upper bouſe the duke moved, that an excep. 
tion might be admitted in his favour. With great 
earneſtneſs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told 
them, that he was now to caſt himfelf on their kind. 
neſs, in the greateſt concern which he could have in 
the world, and he proteſted, that whatever his reli. 

gion might be, it ſhould only be a private hing be. | 
tween God and his own fonl, and never ſhould ap- 
pear in his public conduct. Notwithſtanding this | 
ſtrong effort, in fo important a point, he prevailed 
only by two voices; 2 fufficient indication of the ge- 
neral dif] 
ſaid a noble peer, in the debate on this bill, © fo 
„ much as a Popiſh man or a Popiſh woman to re- 
% main here; not ſo much as a Popith dog or a Po- 
4 piſh bitch; not ſo much as a Popiſh cat to pur or 
* mew about the king.” What is more extraordi- 
nary, this ſpeech met with praiſe and approbation. 
Encouraged by this general fury, the witneſſes 
went ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations, and 


that there was no other of diſtinction whom 
they knew to be concerned in the plot, they were 
now fo audacious as to accuſe the queen herſelf of 
entering into the deſign againſt the life of her hub 
band. The commons in an addreſs to the king, 
gave countenance to this ſcandalous accuſation; but 
the lords would not be prevai 


ſpe& the { popular leaders to have 
had place. The king, it was well known, bore n0 
great affeftion to his conſort, and now more than e- 
ver, when his brother and heir was 


poſition of the people. I would not have,” F. 


though both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, | 


Nv 9 95 yy _ V» 9 wy e 7 


even to turn the arms of the people 
prince 


*” FS ** wr WW, _1 ny Wwe 


wr J Y_—_ W— * 4 


w North's Examen. p. 186. 


R 


de deviſed for the excluſion of that prince: and no- 
thing farther ſeemed requiſite for the king than to 
give way in this particular to the rage and fury of the 
nation. 
of pleaſure, or intereſt, or ſafety, had the genero 

to protect his injured conſort. They think,” id 
he, I have a mind to a new wife ; but for all that, 


] will not ſee an innocent woman abuſed *.” ite 


immediately ordered Oates to be ftriftly confined, 
ſeized his papers, and diſmiſſed his ſervants ; and 


CHAP. 
LXVù. 


1678. 


But Charles, notwithſtanding all alluremenrs 


this daring informer was obliged to make applications 


to parliament in order to recover his liberty. 
During this agitation of men's minds, the parlia- 


” ment gave new attention to the militiaz a circum- 


ſtance, which, even during times of greateſt 
lity, can never r de neglected. They paſſed 
2 bill, by which it was cnacted, that a regular mi- 
litia ſhould be kept in arms during fix weeks of the 
year, and a third part of them do duty every fort- 
night of that time. The popular leaders probably 
intended to make uſe of the general prejudices, and 

againſt the 


* But Charles refuſed his aſſent to the bill, 
and told the parliament, that he would not, were it 
for half an hour, part fo far with the power of the 
fword : But if they would con:rive any other bill for 

ing the militia, and (till leave it in his power to 


| aſſemble or diſsmiſs them as he thought proper, he 


would willingly give it the royal aſſent. The com- 
mons, diſſatisfied with this negative, though the king 
had never before employed that prerogative, imme- 


t to ſhew their extreme jealouſy of 
the crown, beſides appropriating the money by the 


 Trifteſt clauſes, they ordered it to be paid, not into 


the exchequer, but into the chamber of London. 


x Burnet, vol. i. p. 437. 


G 3 The 


dately voted that all the new-levied forces ſhould be 
dibanded. They paſſed a bill, granting money for 
that purpoſe ; bu | 


N 
u. 


1078. king's 
mean 


Accuſation It was no wonder, that the 


of Danby. 


2 tague, who revealed this ſecret correſpondence, had 


mong other I 


« the king 
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Ar. The lords demurred with regard to fo extraordinary 


a clauſe, which threw a violent reflection on the 
miniſters, and even ad 
the act remained in ſuſpence. Pf 
2 preſent ferment and 
eredulity of the nation engaged men of infamous 
character and indigent circumſtances to become infor. 


mers, when perſons of rank and condition could be 
tempted to give into that ſcandalous practice. Mon- 


tague, the king's ambaſſador at Paris, had procured 


mons. It was a letter from the treaſurer Danby, 
written in re - y + year, during _ 
gociations at Nimeguen general peace. Mon- 
tague was there directed to make a demand of mo» | 
ney from France; or, in other words, the king was | 
willing ſecretly to ſell his good offices to Lewis, con- 
trary to the general i 
even to thoſe of his own kingdoms. The letter, a- 
contains theſe words :— 
* In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, 


which he 1 


the king expects to have fix millions of livres a- 
years, from the time that this a» | 


<« year for three 
a t ſhall be ſigned between his majeſty and 
of France; becauſe it will probably be 
* two or three years before the parliament will be 
< in humour to give him any ſupplies after the ma- 
« king of any peace with France; and the ambaſ- 
* fador here has always agreed to that ſum; but 
not for ſo long a time.” Danby was ſo unwilling | 
to engage in this negociation, that the king, to fa- | 
tisfy him, ſubjoĩned with his awn hand theſe words: 
* This letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ Mon- 


even 


\ 


intereſts of the confederates, and | 


CHARLES „ % 


8 
Z 
30 


my 


the French court; and 
had taken in conjuncti 


| 
5 


$378 


45 
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 arnicles to the 
That he had ti ö 
power, by N 
fadors, without the ipation of the ſecretaries of 


ſtate or the privy-council : That he had traiterouſly 
endeavoured to ſubvert the government, and intro- 
duce arbitrary power; and, to that end, had levied 
and continued an army, contrary to act of parlia- 
ment: That he had traiterouſly endeavoured to alie- 
nate the affections of his majeſty's ſubj by nego- 
| Cciating a diſadvantageous peace with France, and 
1 for that purpoſe : That hewas Po- 
* ected, and had iraiterouſly concealed, after 
had notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, con- 
rived by the Papiſts againſt his majeſty's perſon and 
government: That he had waſted the king's treaſure: 
And that he had, by indirect means, obtained ſeveral 
oxorbitant grants from the crown. + 
It is certain, that the treaſurer, in giving inſtruc- 
tions to an ambaſſador, had exceeded the bounds of 
his office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictiy 5 
limited, requires, that the proper miniſter ſhould be 
anſwerable for every abuſe of power, the commons, 
though they here advanced a new pretenſion, might 
juſtify themſelves by the utility, and even neceſſity 


| 2 Appendix to Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs : 
G 4 — _ 
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d, bad always entertained, as he was certainly in- 
the higheſt contempt both of the king's per- 
| he added, in 


— — in 
voured. He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there | 
was no treaſure to waſte. And h |: bid re | 
for to be grateful for the king 's bounty, he had made 
more moderate acquiſitions than were 
gined, and than others in his ole then dos 
even during a 22 


refuſed, therefore, to commit Danby upon this ir- 
reg The commons inſiſted on their de- 

; and 8 grear conteſt was Bly to are, when | 
king, who had already ſeen ſufficient inſtances 
of the ill-humour of the parliament, thought proper 
to prorogue them. This prorogation was ſoon after 
Dae go followed by a diſſolution; a deſperate in the 
22 preſent diſpoſition of the nation. But the difeaſe, it 
pulament. mult be owned, the king had reaſon to eftcem def- 

| — nnen 


commons, 


- every 
And though the 

Sandy infeted with the fame prejudices, the king 

yas = Bag diſſolving the preſent cabals, a fer 

of men might be choſen more moderate in their 

purſuits, and le ſs tainted with the virulence of fac- 


Thus came to a pe 
ten during the whole courſe of this reign, one year 
excepted, Its concluſion was very different from its 
commencement. Being ele&ed during the joy and 
feſtivity of the reſtoration, it conſiſted almoſt entire- 
ly of royaliſts, who were difpoſed to the 
crown by all the liberality which the habns of that 
age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance with 
France, they gradually withdrew their confidence 
from the king; and finding bim ſtill to perſevere in 
a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover ſymp- 
toms of the moſt refractory and moſt jealous difpoſi- 
tion. The Popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all 
bounds of moderation; and before their diſſolution, 
they ſeemed to be treading faſt in the footſteps of the 
laſt long parliament, on whoſe conduct they threw ar 
firſt ach violent blame. In all their variations 
they had ſtill followed the opinions and prejudices 
of the nation ; and ever ſeemed to be more governed 
by humour and party-views, than by public intereſt, 
and more by public intereſt than by any corrupt or 


private influence. ; 

During the ſitting of the parliament, and after its 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretend- 
ed criminals were carried on; and the courts of 
Judicature, places, which, if poſlible, 3 


a parliament, which had ſit- ts charac 
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Fevre bought a ſecond-hand ſword of bim; becauſe 

he knew not, as he faid, what times were at hand: 
And Prance exprefling fome concern for poor tradeſ. 
if ſuch t came; Le Fevere replied, that it 
er for tradeſmen, if the Catholic reli. 


t 


42 


f 


CHARLES I. 93 
to ſay groſs abſurdities ; and that they were invali-c H AN 
dated by contrary evidence, which is her con- LX Vn. 
vincing. But all was in vain. The prifoners 
„ 


fiderable ; bur, inſtead of its gi 
tte general credulity of the people, men were only 
furpriſed, that a Proteſtant could be induced at his 
death to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſehood. 
As the army could neither be kept up nor dif. 
banded without money, the king, how Iittle hopes 
ſoever he could entertain of more compliance, found u dc. 
himfelf obliged to ſummon a new parliament. The ton. 
blood already thed on account of the Popiſh plot, 
inſtead of ſatiating the people, ſerved only as an in- 
centive to their fury; and each conviction of a cri- 
minal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of thofe 
horrible defigns, impured to the Papiſts. This elec- 
tion is perhaps the firſt in England, which, fince 
the commencement of the monarchy, had been car- 
ried on by a violent conteſt between the parties, and 
where the court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree, 
in the choice of the national repreſentatives. But 
all its efforts were fruitleſs, in oppoſition to the tor- 
rent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, li- 
berty, property, even the lives of men were now 
ſu | to be at ſtake; and no ſccurity, it was 
thought, except in a viiglant parliament, could be 
found againſt the impious and bloody conſpirators. 
Were there any part of the nation, to which the 
ferment, occaſioned by the Popiſh plot, had not as 
yet propagated itſelf, the new elections, by intereſt - 
ing the whole people in public concerns, tended to 
diftuſe it into the remoteſt correr ; and the conſter- 
nation univerfally excited, proved an excellent en- 
gine for influencing the electors., All the zealots of 
the former parliament were re choſen; new ones 
| were 
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A —_— the paſſions, 
which the populace enter. ga 

informers, fo far as concerned the guilt 

tholics ; but they ſtill retained their old ſuſpicions, 
that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by the 
king, and had obtained the moſt entire aſcendant 
over his brother. Charles had too much 


tion not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, 


and even his own crown and dignity now ſtood ex- 
party, he found, was formed 


religious antipathy, 


1 


as implicitly to believe the moſt 
and conducted, on the other 
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authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo e- cn av. 

alien per he deyun 10 exe: tha vigouy of 29, 
wind, of which, on great occaſions, he was not de- 
** without quitting in appearance his uſual 
„ he colleed an induſtry, firmneſs, 
"& which he was believed | akogether 
ae Theſe qualities, joined to dext and 
| , conducted him 7 through — many 
which ſurrounded him; and he was at laſt 
able to make the ſtorm fall on the heads of thoſe 
who had blindly raifed, or artfully conducted it. 

One chief ſtep which the king took towards gra- 
tifying and appeaſing his people and parliament was, 
defiriog the duke to withdraw beyond fea, that no 
farther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of 
Popiſh counſellors. The duke readily complied, but 
firſt required an order for that pu ſigned by 
the king; left his abſenting himſelf ſhould be inter- 
preted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo defi- 
red, that his brother ſhould fatisfy him, as well as 
the public, by » e of the Biyitinny of 
the duke of Monmouth. 

james duke of Monmouth was the king's natu- Duke of 
ral fon by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years nn 
before the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which could engage the affe Bons of the populace; 
a diſtinguiſhed valour, an affable addreſs, a thought- 


He roſe ſtill 


. 


4 28 Monmouth's capacity was 
his temper = age i ſo that, notwithſtanding 


ity, dangerous, 
implicitly reſigned gned himfelf to the gui- 
a man of ſuch a reſtleſs tem- 
per, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned princi 
2 ——— Monmouth with 


the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of 
| | * 


7 —_— 9 — = 


4A 


| Duke of i 2 The duke, being 
5 „ able a requeſt, willingly complied with the kiag's 
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© 3.47. a red of marringe, paſſed berween the king and 
. Monmouth's mother, and ſecreily kept in a certain 
—— 
black bex, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and 
was greedily received by the multitude. As the 
horrors of Popcry ftill preſſed harder on them, they 
might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as 
they had already done many others more incredible, 
or to commit open violation on rhe right of ſuccef- 
fion. And it would not be difficult, it was 
to perſuade the king, who was extremely fond of his 
fon, to give him the prefercnce above a brother, 
who, *. bis imprudent bigotry, had involved him 
in ſuch inextricable dificulties. But Charles, in or- 
der to cut off all ſuch expectations, as well as to re- 
move the duke's took care, in full 
council, to make a declaration of Monmouth's ille: 
gitimacy, and to deny all promiſe of marriage with 
gratiſied in ſo reafon- 


But — — found, th: ithſtanding 
March 6. i nd, at, notw¾i 

— this — 5 notwithſtanding bis concurrence in 

the proſecution of tlie Popiſh Se. notwithſtanding 

the zeal which he expreſſed; and even at this time 

— 2 — he had no wiſe ob- 

tained the confidence of his parliament. The re- 

f humour of the lower houſe a in the 

ſilt Rep, which they took upon their aflembling; 

It had ever been uſual for the commons, in the e- 

lection of their ſpeaker, to conſult the inclinations _ 

of the fovereign ; and even the long parliament in 

1641 had not thought to depart from fo e- 

ſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now deſired, that 


the choice ſhonld fall on Sir Thomas Meres : But 


Seymour, ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was in- 
NY. Gs > the chal, by a vote, which 

nanime The king, when Seymour 
was — to him, for his approbation, reject· 
—— the commons to proceed io 2 
new 


uw 


. . 
aff 
© Pay, 


: 


it 
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12 
: 
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TH 


- | — te. 
D = rogPar Fac ug, way nobleman, as com- 
 fuppoſed, which had engaged the Ning to 
emer into this ill timed controverſy wak-the com- 


on that account, the ſoontr revived ;:and it was 
maintained E notwithſtanding 
the intervening” diſſolution, every part of that pro- 
cceding ſtood in the fame condition in hieb it had 
been left by the laſt A ꝓreteüſion, 
which, though —_— ſeems facit ta bave been : 
gran Fefe to Danby 3 an, in 

Hor from all anacks by 
a the great ſeat ioto his 
affixed it to the parch- 


mons. The impeachmenit, cherefore, dd Pagby wasy bag 


nde 


1 


— r —————— claims; 
== Sh commons failed not ro.avail: thembelvos af 


them, departed 


immediately 
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| ren and if ir ſhawl be found ay wiſe de- 


aw. "They. NT hae 8 of the 
= conkt be pleaded jnbar n 
mon be | prerdgative of mercy had 
birkerto: bern underfiood to be altogether unlimited 
„ and rhjs preten from of the commons. it 
maſt bu gd, was entirely new. It was, har. 
_ ever, (nat; unſuitable to. the genius of a 
ſow limited, where the king's miniſters are ſup- 
to be for ever accauntable to national aſſemb- 
enen for ſuch abuſes of power as they may 
ET lar from. the maſter. The preſent 
while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, 


They, — In | 


dered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. Danby ab- 
ſconded. | The commons paſſed a bill, appointing 
bim to furrcader bimſelf before 2 certain day, or, in 
default of it, attainting him. A bill had paſſed the 
upper houſe, mitigating e 
but after: ſome conferences, the peers thought pro- 
per to yield to the violence of the commons, and 
the bill of attainder was carried. Rather than under - 
go ſuch. ſevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was 
committed tò the Tower. 

While a Proteſtant nobleman met with ſoch violent 
p, it was not likely that the Catholics would. 
de overlooked by the zealous commons. The credit 
of the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths. ar 
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greater , to refuſe them: 
of the — — being gratified with the king”: 


| | portance. This council waz to conſiſt of thirty per- 
fons, and was never to exceed that number. Fif. 
teen of the chief officers of the crown were to be 
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conftirution ; and that ſhackles, put upon 
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wUffolve.” In caſe of a 
was to forfeit the right of any ecclefiaſti.> 


cal preferments : No member of the ncil, - 
—— Eri 


de put in or diſplaced but by conſent of parkament: 


And the fame 
_——_—— 


was extended to rhe mili. / 
; to the lord heutenants 


officers of the navy. The chancellor of himſelf add- - 
ed, It is hard to invent another reſtraint ; confider- 
ing how much the revenue will 


ble it is to 
t raiſe money without fuch conſent. But yet, if 
any ching elſe can occur to the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment, which may farther ſecure religion and liber- 
ty againſt a ſocceſſar, without defeating the 


5 right of . 
| Ks remarkable that, when wel limiraions were. 


— — 3 A 


- and that 
cluſion of the duke could give a proper ſecurity t 
kingdom. Temple, on the orher hand, thought that 
the reſtraints were ſo ri as even to ſubvert the 


ſucceſſor, rr 


king, and that he was beuer 


— 


from the extreme 


Pepiſl ſucceffor, the prince 


and deputy Beutenante of the counties, and to at 


depend upon the 


a Popiſh 
2 Proteſtant. It is certain, that the duke was extreme- 
ly alarmed when he heard of this ſtep taken by the 
even with the 


bill of exclufion itſelf, which, he thought, by reaſon of 
its violence and injuſtice, could never 


ried into execution. There is alſo reaſon to believe, 
king would not have gone fo far, had he 


fury of the com- 
— that his conceſſions would be rejected, and 


5 
18 
. * 1 


poſſibly be car- 
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from the crown of En "and Ireland. It was 
there declared, that the ſovereignty of theſe king- 
doms, he ki ith « reſignation, ſhould 


4 2 8 


The commons were not fo wholly empl about 
the exclufion-bill as to overlook all other ſecurities 
to-liberty. The country party, during all the laſt 
parliament, had mnch exclaimed 


gerous to the honour of that aſſembly; 
but very little foundation was found for it. Sir 
Stephen Fox, who was the pay-maſter, confeſſed to 
the houſe, that nine members received penſions to 
the amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds: 
And after rigorous enquiry by a ſecret. committee, 
eight more penſioners were diſcovered. A ſum alſo, 
abour twelve thouſand pounds, had been occaſionally 


given or lent to others. The writers of that age 
| pretend 


total excluſion of the duke = 
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liberty, no 
| red by this parhament. The ki 


_ inſtead of being affefied by theſe diſtreſſes of the 


mal im the ſubſequent term. And no man, after be- 


ing enlarged by order of court, can be recommitird 
5 ho Gme- offence.” This law ſeems neceſſary for 


the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; 2 
a0 it has not place in any other form of government, 


this canſidrration alone may induce us to prefer our 


preſent conftirution to all others. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that there is ſome diſſicuky to reconcile 
with extreme liberty, the full ſecurity and the regu- 
hr policy of a ſlate, eſpecially rhe police of great 
enics. It may alſo be doubted, whether the low 
ftate:of the public revenue in this period, and of the 
military power, did nor ſtill render ſome diſeretiona- 


ry authority in the crown neceſſary to the ſupport 
of : : . 


— zealous efforts for the protection cf 
complaifance for the crown was diſcove- 


ing's revenue lay un- 
der great debts and anticipations: Thoſe branches 
granted in the years 1669, and 1670, were ready to 
expire: And the fleet was repreſented by the king, 
as in great decay and diſorder. But the commons 


crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſſing the exclu- 
fion-bill, and for puniſhing and diſplacing all the mi- 
niſters who were obnoxious to them. They were 

therefore, 
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t of the civil magiſtrate, 


law, vere yet obliged to wich- 
uſual ſor them to enter a pro- 


portance. 

by the violence of the peo- 
ad the neeeſſities of the crown, to make new 
acquiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted that 
the biſhops had no more title to vote ia the queſtion 


ef the car!'s pardon, than in the impeachment itielf: 
| The biſhops afſerted, that the pardon was merely a 


_ preliminary; and that, neither by the canon law 
nor the practice of parliament, were they crer obli- 


| ped, in capital caſes, to withdraw till the very com- 
' mencemens of the trial itſelf. If their abſence was 


tat 


conkdered as a privilege, which was its real origin, 
i depended on their own choice, how far they would 


whſt upon it. If regarded as a diminvtion of their 
_ right of peerage, ſuch unfavourable cuſtoms ought 
never to be extended beyond the very circum- 


| Kance eſtabliſhed by chem; and all arguments, froma 
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torn in pieces 
was bruiſed to 


1 py 


w 
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he 
BB 


the prin Kal had the n ee 
er proceeded — 


Their accuſation was bitherto —— to a ſent- 
' tence of death. The firſt check which they received 


was on che trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 


Jodges could g as | 
» ſuch as ſhould do her any injury, | 


whom they acculed of an intention to poiſon . 


; and when aſked by the chancellor, whether 
ic had any thing farther to charge him with? be 
added, God forbid I ſhould ſay any thing againſt 

8. : For | know nothing more agaiuſt 
9 _— Un the trial he gave poſitive evidence'of 

iſoner's guilt. There were many other cir- 
which favoured Wakeman: But what 
3 to bis ene was the connec- 


could fiacerely believe guilty. The great import 

the trial made men recollect themſelves, and * 
that good ſenſe and humanity which feemed, doring 
tome: time, to have abandoned the nation. The 
chief juſtice himfclf, who had hicherto favoured the 
unneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed againſt rh: 
den was obſerved to „ welehe 
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for Barbadoes; but unforunarcly perilhed in the 
'Two of their clergy 
mouth was of a 


The king 1 
t of that 1 * in 


in Scotland. 


his hands: He bad married a Sconiſh Lady, her 


of a great family, and allied to all the « 


as to poiſon all the good intentions 
which 
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never been found to 
bar had always returned in 
a 8 1 | ö ' | . * 


kivg appeared: — 


* | | ; 1 | 
| * {nally about this time. He fell ſicæ ar Windſor ; and 


had ewo-or three fits of a fever, ſo violent as made 
hiv-life de thought in danger. A general conſterna- 
tion. ſeized all ranks of men, encreafed by the appre- 


— of Cotati In the 
diſpoktion of men's minds, the king's death, to uſe 
22 of Sir William Temple *, was regard- 
di av the end of the world. The malcontens, it was 
1 would proceed to extremities, ities, and immedi- 
acly kindle a civil war in the kingdom. Eicher 


t Temple, vol. i. p. 49. h Vol. i. p. 842. 


balance 
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dation among almoſt 
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of Popery, and the terrors of we were never 
forgotten in any of theſe addreſſes. Fe 
-'Tamuſtuous petitioning was one of the chief arti- 
| fices by which the malcontents in rhe laſt reign had 
amched the crown: And though the manner of 
fdbſeribing and delivering petitions was now ſome. 
har regulated by act of parliament, łhe thing itſelf 
flitremained ; and was an admirable t for 
kfeſting the court, for ſpreading diſcontent, and for 
Unitingg the nation in any popular clamour. As-the 
king found no law by which he could punith thofe 
importunate, and as he deemed them, undutiſul foli- 
citations, he was obliged to encounter them by po 
pular applications of a contrary tendency. Where. | 
ever the church aud court party prevailed, addrefſes 
dere framed, exprethons ' of the hi 
regard ro his 122 jeſernee in 
his. wiſdom, the moſt dutiſul fubmillion to his 
gatwe, and the derpeſt abborrence of thoſe who' en- 


deavoured to encroach upon it, by preſeribing to him 
_ any time e for aſſembling the fparliament. Thus the 
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222 qa were not ſo RT ** 
dut on and juſtice, even when the Popilu p 
was in queſtion, could ſometimes Tube carl 
of Caltlemaine, buſband to the ducheſs of Cleveland, Ine :. 
was acquitted about this time, though accuſed by 
Oates and Dang of an intention to aſſaſſinate 
the king Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very aged gen- 
thewan in the north, being accuſed by two ſervants 
r received a like 
Theſe trials were great blows to the plot. 


| rey, 
rr William Coo- 
perſons of diſtinction, and preſented 


he had made, had bern 
very uſciul to himſelf: 


the ſucceſſion were preſerved in its duc and 
courſe, he would concur in any expedient 
of the Proteſtant religon : That 
ther examination of the Popiſh plot, and 
niſhment of the criminals wert requiſite for the 
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ok} cn; wands be extremely agreeable to them: 
That, bn order to give weight to this meaſure, and | 


he was. deverinined; that mocking on bis. pats Mn 
be wanting to ſurh a ſalutary end; r 
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_neceſſiry of providing, by ſome, == 
angiers, he proceeded in 


che treaſure in the world, and which 1 am ſure 

vill give us greater ſtrength and reputation both 
* ; — any treaſure can do, is a 
CY union among ourſcives. Nothing but this 
can reſtore the to that ſtrength and vi- 
gour which it ſeems to have loſt, and raiſe us a- 
gain to that conſideration Which England has u- 
« ſually poſſeſſed. All Europe have their eyes up · 
on this aſſembly, and think their own happinets 
«and miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. 
© If we ſhould be fo unhappy as to fall into miſun- 
derſtandings among ourſclves to that degree as 
* would render our friendſ{hip unſafe to truſt to, it 
* will not be wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould 
* begin to take new refolutions, and perhaps ſuch 
as may be fatal to us. Let us therefore take care 
 * that we do not gratify our enemies, and diſcou- 
rage our friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. If 
* any fuch do happen, the world will fee that it is 
* no fault of mine: For I have donc all that it was 
poſſible for me to do, to keep you in peace while 
«I live, and to leave you fo when I dir. But from 
* ſo great prudence and fo good affection as yours, 
* can fear nothing of this kind; but do rely upon 
* you all, thar you will do your beſt endeavours wo 
=" . this parliament to a — and happy conclu- 
| on.“ 

All theſe mollify 
the commons. Every ſtep which they took betrayes n 
the zeal with which they were animated. 1 
voted, that it was the undonbted right of the ſubject 
to petition the king for the calling and ſitting of 
parliament. Not content with this deciſion, which 


ſeems juſtifiable in a mixed monarchy, they fell with 
ou, Vu. K the 


ing expreſſions had no influence wich vi Violence of 
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c H A P. North; confirmed all his former evidence, except that 
.. regard to the duke and the queen ; and defired 
1680. ing for ſome money to re- 

A few days after. he 

expired ; ; and the whole party tri extremely 

in theſe circumſtances of bis deve: As if ſuch a 
— could be deemed the affirmation of a dung 
man; as if his confeſſion of perjury in ſome in lunces 
could aſſure his veracity in the reſt; and as if the ver» 
ſeverance of one profligate could outweigh tlic laſt 
words of ſo many men, guilty of no crime but that of 


nmons even endeavoured, by their counte- 
nance — protection. to remove the extreme infamy {| 
with which Dangerſield was loaded, and to reſtore . |. 
him to the capacity of being an evidence. The whole 
tribe of informers they applauded and rewarded: 
Jenniſon, Furberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, ap- 
before them; and their teſtimony, however 
_ frivolous or abſurd, met with a favourable reception: | 
The king was applied to in their behalf for penſions 
and pardons: Their narratives were printed with 
that ſanction which aroſe from the approbation of 
the houſe : Dr Tongue was recommended for the 
firſt conſiderable church preferment which ſhould be- 
come vacant. Confidering men's determined refolu- 
tion to believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable 
falſehood thould be maintained by witneſſes, it may 
juſtly appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 
ever produced againſt the Cathohecs. 
The principal reaſons which till ſupported the 
clamour of the Popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions 
entertained by the people of the duke of York, and | 
the reſolution, embraced by their leaders, of enclu - 


- ding him from the throne. Shafteſbury and many 
. conſiderable men of the party, had rendered them- 
telves irreconcileable 2 him, and could find their 


ſafety 
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ſafety no way but in his rain. . Monmouth's friends c H A 7. 


r 

way for their patron. The reſentment the 
duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the zeal for re- 
gion, the attachment to faction; all theſe motives 
incited the country party. And above all, what ſup- 


ported the reſolution of adhering to the excluſion, 
and rejecting all other expedicnts offered, was the 
artfully encouraged, that the king would at laſt 
be obliged to Pa. to their demand. His revenues 
were extremely burdened ; and even if free, could 
| ſcarcely ſuffict for the neceſſary charges of govern- 
ment, much tefs for that pleaſure and expence to 
which he was inclined. Though he had withdrawn 
his countenance from Monmouth, he was known 
ſecretly to retain a great affection for him. On no 
occaſion had he ever been found to perſiſt obſtinately 
againſt Jifhculties and importunity. And as his be- 
loved miſtreſs, the ducheſs of Portſmouth, had been 
engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes of 
making the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to u- 
nite herſelf with the party ; this incident 
was regarded as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſuc- 
ceſs. Sunderland, ſceretary of ſtate, who had 
linked his intereſt with that of the dutcheſs, bad con- 
_ curred in the ſame meaſure. 

But beſides friendſhip for his brother and a regard 
to the right of — there were many ſtrong 
reaſons which had determined Charles to perſevere 
in oppoſing the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the 
devotees to the church, that party by which alone 
monarchy was ſupported, regarded ied the right of tuc- 
ceſſion as inviolable ; and if i aac — | 
in ſo capital an article, it was to be feared that they 

— in their turn, deſert his cauſe, and deliver him 
over to the pretenſions and 1 


A | 


of the coun- 


try party. The country party, or the Whigs, as they 5 
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r for their li · 


2 Though 
l ow, Fre thc fn 


when they 
yet diſtinctions, they concur with one of the 


of 
Notwithſtanding the better judgment and milder dif. 
poſition of the king, how much has the influence of 
the duke 
Ho often engaged the nation into meaſures tot 
| deftruftive of their forcign intereſts and honour, of 
their domeſtic repoſe and tranquillity ? The more the 
abſurdity and incredibility of the Popiſh plot are in- 
ſiſted on, the flronger reaſon it affords for the exclu- 
non of the dake ; fince the univerſal belief of it diſ- 
covers the extreme amipathy of the nation to his re · 
ligion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bringing 
them to acquieſce peaceably under the dominion of 
fuch a ſovereign. The prince, finding himſelf in fo 
a fituation, muſt ſeek for — by deſpe- 
rate remedies, and by totally ſubduing the privi 


of 2 nation which had betrayed' ſuch hoſtile diſpok- | 
tions toward himſelf, and towards every thing which 


he deems the moſt facred. It is in vain to propoſe 


— limitations and expedients. Whatever ſhare of au- 


employed 


thority is left in the duke's hands, will be 
to the deftruftion of the nation; and even 2 addi- 
tional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public diffidence 


and averſion, will ſerve him as incitements to = ; 


himſelf in a condition entirely ſuperior and i 
dent. And as the laws of England ſtill make refit. 
ance treaſon, and neither do nor can admit of any po- 
five exceptions ; what folly to leave the kingdom in 
ſo perilous and abſurd a ſuuation, where the great- 
eſt virtue will be expoſed to the moſt ſevere pro- 
ſcription, and where the laws can only be ſaved by 
expedicnts 


—— el ng; 2 


paſſions in the human frame, and are then 
men to the greateſt extremities, 


already diſturbed the tenor of government? 


erer the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or poſitive 
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higheſt crime and enormity. , ä 
The court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. 
An authority, they faid, wholly abſolute and uncon- 
troulable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be 
found in any human inſ{titunons. All g ment is 
founded on opinion and a ſenſe of duty; and where - 


preſcription, ſhocks an opinion regarded as funda- 
mental, and eſtabliſhed with a firmneſs equal to that 
of his own authority, he ſubveris the principle by 


which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, and can no longer 


for obedience. Ina European monarchies the 


night of ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a fundamental; 
and even though the whole legiſlature be veſted in a 


fiogle perſon, it would never be permitted him by 
an edi, to dilinherit his lawful heir, and call a 
ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the throne. A- 


buſes in other parts of government are capable of re- 


dreſs, from more diſpaſſionate enquiry or better in- 
formation of the ſovercign, and till then ought pa- 


tiently to be endured; but violations of the right of 


ſucceſſion draw ſuch terrible conſequences after them 
as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance or 
inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is 
a mixed monarchy ; and that a law aſſented to by 
king, lords, and commons, is enacted by the con- 
currence of every part of the ſtate : It is plain, that 


there remains a very powerful party, who may in- 
deed be out - voted, but who never will deem a law, 


ſubverſive of hereditary right, anywiſe valid or obli. 

gatory. Limitations, fuch as are propoſed by the 
king, give no ſhock to the conſtitution, which, in 
many particulars is already limited, and they may 
be fo calculated as to ferve every purpoſe fought for 
by an excluſion. If the ancient barriers againſt 
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C H A v. mous remonſtrance which uſhered in the civil wars, 
EXVITT. All the abuſes of government, from the beginaing 
1:0. © almoſt of the reign are there inliſted on; ' the 
Dutch war, the alliance with France, the proro. 
gations and diſſolutions of parliament, and as all 
theſe meaſures, as well as the damnable and bellifh 
plot, are there aſcribed to the machinations of Pa. 
piſts, it was plainly inſinuated, that the king had all 
along lain under the influence of that party, and was 
in reality the chief conſpirator againſt the religion 
and liberties of his people. | 
The commons though they conducted the great 
buſineſs of the excluſion with extreme violence and 
even imprudence, had yet much reafon for the jea 
louſy which gave riſe to it: But their vehement pro- 
ſecution of the Popiſh plot, even after fo long an in- 
terval, diſcovers ſuch - ſpirit, either of credulity or 
injuſtice, as admits of no apology. The impeach- 
ment of the Catholic lords in the Tower was revi- 
ved ; and as Viſcount Stafford, from his age, infirmi- 
ties, ard narrow capacity, was deemed the leaſt ca- 
pable of defending himſelf, it was determined to 
make him che firit victim, that his condemnation 
might pave the way for a ſentence againſt the reſt. 
Nor: 3% The chancellor, now created carl of Nottingham, 
| was appointed high ſteward for conducting the trial. 
Trialof Three witnefles were d againſt the priſo- 
ner, Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates ſwore, | 
that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford a | 
commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, general of the je- 
ſuits, appointing him paymaſter to the Papal army, 
which was to be levied for the ſubduing of England; | 
for this ridiculous impoſture ſtill maintained its cre- | 
dit with the commons. Dugdale gave teſtimony, 
that the priſoner, at Tixal, a feat of Lord Aſon's; 
had endeavoured to engage him in the deſign of 
murdering the king, and had promifed him, ny 


* 
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the honour of being ſainted by the church, a reward c nA 
of 500 1. for that ſervice. 'Turberville depoſed, that Im. 
the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had made "70 
him 2 like propoſal. To offer for m 5 
a king, without laying down any ſcheme by which 
the aſſaſſin may inſure ſome probability or poſſibility 
of eſcape, is 10 incredible in itlelf, and may fo eaſily 
be maintained by any proſtitute. — that an 
accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with cir- 
cumltances, ought very little to be attended to by 
court ot judicature. But notwithſtanding the 

mall hold which the witneſſes afforded, the prifoner 

was able, in many material particulars, to diſcredit 
their teſtimony. It was ſworn by Dugdale, that 
Stafford had aſſiſted in a great conſult of the Catho- 
lies held at Tixal;' but Stafford proved by un- 
doubred teſtimony, that at the time aſſigued he was 
in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville 
had ſerved a noviciate among the Dominicans ; but 
having deſerted the convent, he had enliſted as a 
trooper in the French army; and being diſmiſſed 

that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned by 
all his relations, and expoſed to great poveri 7.— 
Stafford proved, by the evidence of his gentle man 
and his page, that I urberville had never, cither at 
Paris or at London, been ſcen in his company; and 
it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that a perſon who 
had fo important a ſecret in his Eecping, was fo long 
entirely neglected by him. 

The clamour ws outrage of the populace durin'z 
the trial were extreme: Great abilitics and eloquence 
were diſplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Francis Winnington, and Serjeant Maynard: Vet 
did the priſoner, under all theſe diſadvantages, make 
2 better defence than was expected either by his 
friends or his enemies : The unequal conteſt in which 
he was engaged was a plenriful ſource of compaſſion 


to 


* 
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humanity. 
of forty 
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It will a 
ford himfelf, that the peers, after a folemn trial of 
fix days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, 
give ſentence againſt him. He received, however, 
with reſignation the fatal verdict. God's haly name be 
_ praiſed, was the only exclamation which he uttered. 
When the high-ſteward told him, that the peers 
would intercede with the king tor remitting the more 


cruel and ignominious parts of the ſcntence, hanging 
and quartering ; he burſt into tcars : Bur he told 
the lords, that he was moved to this weakneſs, by 


his ſenſe of their goodneſs, not by any terror of that 
fare which he was doomed to ſuffer. | 

It is remarkable, that, after Charles, as is uſual 
in ſuch cafes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging 
and quartering, the two ſheriits, Bethel and Corniſh, 


7 


oniſhing to us, as ir did to Staf- 


CHARLES) 


dome doubts with re to the reality of the Popiſh 
conſpiracy, — triumph on the occaſion. 
ut Stafford, when again called before the houſe of 


hich became his birth and tation, and 
the innocence and 

courſe of a long life, he 
mind ſeemed evcu to 8 
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Cc H AP. left new force from the violence and oppreſſion un- 


LXVII. 
— 


1680. 
Dec. 29. 


And exe- 


der which he laboured. When going to exccution, 
he called for a cloak to defend him againſt the ri. 
gour of the ſeaſon. Perhaps,” faid he, © I may 
& ſhake with cold; but, I truſt in God, not for 
c fear.” On the ſcaffold he continued, with reite- 
rated and earneſt afſeverations, to make proteſtations 
of his innocence : All his fervour was exerciſed on 
that point. When he mentioned the witneſſes whoſe 
perjuries had bereaved him of life, his expref- 
fions were full of mildneſs and of charity. He fo. 
lemnly diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles which 
over-zealous Proteſtants had aſcribed without diſtinc- 


tion to the church of Rome: And he hoped, he 
ſaid, that the time was now approaching when the 


preſent deluſion would be diſſipated; and when the 


force of truth, though late, would engage the whole 


world to make reparation to his injured honour. 

The populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial 
and condemnation, were now melted into tears at 
the fight of that tender fortitude which ſhone forth 
in each feature, and motion, and accent of this a- 
ged noble. Their profound filence was only inter- 
rupted by ſighs and groans: With difficulty they 


found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of inno- 


cence which he frequently repeated: We believe 
* you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ Theſe 
expreſſions, with a faultering accent, flowed from 
them. The executioner himſelf was touched with 


ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax with an in- 


tent to ſtrike the fatal blow; and as often felt his 
reſolution to fail him. A deep ſigh was heard to ac- 


company his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever 


at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeomed to feel the blow. 
And when the head was held up to them with the 
uſual cry, This is the bead of a traitor, no clamour 


of aflent was utrered. Pity, remorſe, and aftoniſh- 
ment had taken pofleſſion of every heart, and dil- 


This 


played itſelf in every countenance. 


loſe the preſent , refolved to m | 
friends and enemics ſenſible of their power. They 
pus 2 bill for caſing the Proteſtant diſſenters, and 
repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of the thirty-fifth 
of Elizabeth : This laudable bill was likewiſe carried 
rs. The chief juſtice was 


in | 
friends, who had 
For this crime the 


commons fent up an im 
fo againſt Jones and Welton, two of the judges, who, 
in ſome ſpeeches from rhe bench, had gone fo far 
a8 to give to many of the firſt reformers the appel- 
lation of fanatics. an e e, 
The king, in rejectiug the excluſion · bill, had ſhel- 
tered himfelf ſeeurely behind the authority of the 
houſe of peers ; and the commons had been deprived 
of the uſual pretence, to attack the fovereign him- 
ſelf, under colour of attacking his miniſters and 
counſellors. In proſecution however of the ſcheme 
which he had formed, of thirowing the blame on rhe 
commons in caſe of any rupture, he made them a new 
ſpeech. After warning them, that a neglect of this 
"vow. VEE _ oppotrunity 


e wund: « I did 
aon which your 
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would never be retrieved, he added 
you the fulleſt faris. 
carts could wiſh, for the ſc. 
« curity of the kn religion, and to concur 
« with you in rho gee ge: 2 might coaſiſt with 
2 the ſucceſſion of the crown in its due 
„ 2nd legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with the 
2 ſame 22 
6 : And being thus ready on my part to do all 
© Wk cam be expected from me, I ſhould 
<« be glad to know from you, as ſoon as may be, 
* how far I ſhall be affſted by you, and what it is 
& you dehire from me.” a? 

The moſt reaſonable objeftion againſt the limita- 
„ he BO that they introduced 
too conſiderable an innovation in the govern 

and almoſt totally annihilated the power of the future 
monarch. But, conſidering the prefent diſpoſition 
of the commons and their leaders, we may fairly pre- 
ſume, that this ion would have ſmall weight 
with them, and that their diſguſt - the court 
would rather incline them to diminiſh than fup 
regal authority. They {till hoped, from the king's 
urgent neceffuics and his uſual facility, that he would 
throw himſclf wholly into their hands; and that 
thus, without waiting for the acceſſion of the duke, 
they might immediately render themſclves abſolute 


Violence of maſters of the government. The commons, there- 


me com- fore, beſides infiſting ſtill on the excluſion, 


ed 0 bring in bills of an important, and ſome of 
them of an alarming nature: One to renew the tri- 

8 had been ſo inadvertently repealed 
in the þeginning of che reign: Ty fp yt 
oilice of judge during good behaviour: A third io 
declare the levying of money without conſent of par- 
lament to be high treaſon: A fourth to order an aſ- 
fociation for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, for 
defence of the Proteſtant religion, for the preſerva- 


tion of the Proteſtant ſubjeRs againſt all invaſions and 
. oppoſition 
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York or any Papiſt from ſucceeding to the crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men 
to overlook the conſequences of ſuch an affociation ; 


and the king, who was particularly converſant in Da- 


va, could not fail of recollecting a memorable fo- 
reign inſtance to fortify this demeſtic experience. 

The commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, tho” 
they had not the authority of laws, ferved however 
to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the houſe. 
They voted, that whoever had adviſed his majeſty to 
refuſe the excluſion bill, were ers of Popery 
and enemies to the king and kingdom. In another 
vote, they named the marquis of Worceſter, the 
earls of Clarendon, Feverſham, and Halifax, Lau- 
rence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thoſe danger- 
ous enemies; and they requeſted his majeſty to re- 
move them from his perſon and councils for ever : 
They voted, that, till the excluſion bill were paſſed, 
they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in 
them, grant the king any manner of ſapply ; and, 
leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to 
ſupport the government, and preſerve himſelf inde- 
pendent, they paſſed another vote, in which they 
declared, 


that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way 
of advance, any money upon thoſe branches of the 


king's revenue ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth- 


money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the ſuting of 


| parliament, and be reſponſible for the fame in parlia- 
ment. | 


The king might preſume that the peers, who had 
rejected the excluſion bill, would ſtill continue to de- 
fend the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills 
introduced into the other houſe, would ever be pre- 
ſented for the royal aſſent and approbation. But, as 
there remained no hopes of bringing the commons 


to any better temper, and as their farther ſitting ſer- 
| 85 L 2 ved 


position whatſoever, and for preventing the duke c H A f. 


LXVII. 


—_— — 


1680. 
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CHAP. ved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the 
. general ferment of the nation, he came ſecretly to a 


— came to their door. Not to loſe ſuch precious time, 
amen they-pailed in a tumultuous manner ſome extraogdi- 
nary refolutions. They vored, that whoſoever ad- 
viſed his majeſty to prorogue this parliament to any 
other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill of exclu- 
fion, was a betrayer of the king, of the Proteſtant 
religion, and of the of England; a promo- 
ter of the French intcrelt, and a penſioner of France: 
That thanks be given tothe city of London for their 
manifeſt loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in 
the preſervation of the king and of the Proteſtant re · 
ligion: That it is the of this houſe, that that 
city was buracd in the year 1666 by the Papiſts, de- 
P 
pery into the kingdom: That humble a 
made to his majelty for reſtoring the duke of Mow 
mouth to all his offices and commands, from which, 
it appears to the houſe, he had been removed by the 
« influence of the duke of York. And that it is the 
= opinion of the houſe, that the proſecution of the Pro- 
F teſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws is at this time 
[ grievous to the ſubject, le 
ant intereſt, an encaurgement of , 
n — 
| 20 
But the bill for repealing the thirt Lode Elizabeth 
he privately ordered . the crown not to 
preienz to bim. By this artifice, which was equally 
difobliging to the country 
deen r rj, and ax the ſame. time implied ſome ti- 


fa ing, that ſalutary act was for the pre- 


be king had ofen of himſelf attempi- 


> nonconformils: But beſides that he had 
pected to comprehend the — 
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duke of York, the principal cauſe of the ruin 
iſery impending over the nation. —_— 
fifteen peers, preſented a petition agai m- 
ing the parliament at Oxford, © where the two 
they faid, © 
eaſily ex to 
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and 


their adherents, of whom we many 

his majeſty's guards. 
pointed fo evident] 
calculated 
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that no paſt irregularities could inſpire him with a | 
. thoſe aſſemblies. He now afforded =, 
them, he added, yet another nity of I. 2681. 
ding for the public fafery, and, to all the world, had 
given one evidence more, that on his part he had not 
neglected the duty incumbent on him. MF 
The commons were not overawed by the magiſte- 
ſpeech. I hey conſiſted almoſt 
they choſe the fame 


rial air of the 34 
entirely of the ſame members; 
inſtantly fell into the ſame mea- 
chment of Danby, the repeal of the 


ſpeaker ; and they 
fures, the impea 


perſecuting ſtatute of Eliſabeth, the enquiry into the 
Popiſh plot, and the bill of excluſion. So violent 
were they on this laſt article, that no other expedi- 
ent, however plauſible, could ſo much as be hear. 
kened to. Ernley, one of the king's miniſters, pro- 
poſed, that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, 
five hundred miles from England, and that on the 
king's demiſe, the next heir ſhould be conſtituted re- 
gent with regal power. Yet even this expedicnt, 
which left the duke only the bare title of king, could 
not, though ſeconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and 
Sir Thomas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the 
houſe. The paſt diſappointments of the country 
party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had only 
rendered them more united, more haughty, and more 
ermined. No method but their own, of exclu- 
ding the duke, could give them any ſati faction. 


acquaintance, and had been very buſy in conveying 
to her intelligence of any libel written by the coun- 
try party, or of any deſigns entertained againſt her or 
againſt the court. For ſervices of this kind, and per- 
haps, too, from a regard to his father, Sir Edward 
Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent royaliſt, he 
had reccived from the king a preſent of 250 pounds. 
L 4 ;  ——__ 


There was one Firz-harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who piz-harris's 
hadinfinuated himſelf into the ducheſs of Portſmouth's . 
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This man met with one Everard, a Scptchman, a ſpy 


Jof the Exclufiogiſts,fand an jaformer concerning i 


„ ee Ne 


5 


de aſcertained. RAIN I afterwards af- 
that he meant to 
and to n 

very. N fed ſome other 
* 4 was well on his fide to have 
merit of 


rn 
the hangings, and gave them an 
ing and bearing the whole ral ion, The libel, 

9 and executed partly by 
— verard, was the moſt fariqus, inde» 
trageous performance imaginable, and, 
4 9 Pace then ſerve Kd al 
mld be fo jmptudent 2s to adopy. is, - Waller 


which 


carried the intelligence to the king, and obtained a 


warrant for committing 


Fitz-harris, who happened 
at _ 


time to have a copy 


who were alone able to protect him, and by whom 


he obſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and din. 
yed by 


rected. He affirwed, that he bad been em 


the court to write the libel, in order to throw the 


odium of it on the exclufionifts : But this account, 


which was within the bounds of credibility, he dif- 
graced by circumſtances, which are altogether abſurd 
and improbable. The intention of the minilters, he 
 faid, was to ſend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party ; and the moment they received them, 
they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be impu- 


ted to them. That he might merit favour by ſtill more 
important intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer 
e great Popiſh plot; and he failed not to 3 


What Fitz-harris's intentions were cannot well 


a diſcovery with his patrons, refolved to 
berray his friend. He poſted Sir William Waller, a 


of ſee 


of the libel in bis 
inding himſelf now 4. delivered over to the 
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hey ordered, by way of derifion, that 
the nt ſhould be carricd up by ſecretary 
Jenkins ; who was ſo provoked by the intended af. 
front, that he at firſt refuſed obedience ; though af. 


terwards, being threatened with commitment, he was 


induced to comply. The lords voted to remit the 
affair to the ordinary courts of juſtice, before whom, 
as the attorney general informed them, it was already 
determined to try Fitz-harris. The commons main- 
tained, that the peers were obliged to receive every 
im from the commons ; and this indeed 
ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their retufal. 


their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had vio- 


lared the conſtitution of parliament. They alſo de. 


clared, that whatever inferior court ſhould 
- againſt Firz-harris, or any one that lay under im- 


Great heats were likely to enſue; and as 
the king ſaw no nce of any better temper in 
the commons, he gladly laid hold of the opportunity 
quarrel between the two houſes, and 
he proceeded to a diſſolution of the parliament. The 
ſecret was ſo well kept, that the commons had no 
intimation of it till the black rod came to their door, 


and fummoned them to attend the king at the houſe 


This vigorous meaſure, though it might have been 
foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country 
party, as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced 
them to abſolute deſpair. They were ſenſible, though 


too late, that the king had finally taken his reſolution, 


and was determined to endure any extremity rather 
than ſubmit to thoſe terms which they had reſolved 
to impoſe upon him. They found, that he had pa- 
riently waited till affairs ſhould come to full maturity; 


and Faving now engaged a national party on his fide, 


had 


They therefore voted, that the lords, in rejefting | 
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would be guilty of a high breach of pri- 
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ment, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; 


emptineſs and 

pe thered force from the di 
* „ „„ 4 antagoniſts, and adhered 
more firmly to the kin — — 
ſaw, — be entirely depended on. The violences 
D where mares pt 


court, they ted all their 


and republicans, and re 
which they believed to 


y ny in eſcaping thoſe perils 
ve been hanging over them. 


Principles, the moſt oppoſite to civil liberty, were e- 


very where inforced from the pulpit, and adopted in 


numerous addreſſes; where the king was flattered in 
his preſent meaſures, and — * on his eſcape 


from parhaments. Could words have been depended 
on, the nation a ro be running faſt into volun- 


tary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious of reſign- 


ing into the king s hands all che privi acges tranſ nitted 


bad boldly ſet his enemies at deſiance. No parlia- e A 
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houſehold : Even his favourite navy was neglected: 
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traitor. He failed, however, ſomewhat in the proof; 
. . 


it had coſt great ſums of money, 


is wife 


ſome favour might, on that account, 
his family. 7 
It is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights in 
which this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppo- 

ſue faclions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz- 
harrts bad been employed by the court, in order to 
throw the odium of the libel on the exclufionifts, 
and thereby give riſe to a Proteſtant plot. Ibe 
court party maintained, that the Excluſioniſts had 
found out Fitz: harris a ſpy of the miniſters, and had 
ſet him upon this undertakirg, from an intention of 
loading the court with the imputation of ſuck a de- 
gu upon the Excluſioniſts. Rather than acquir 
their antagoniſts, both fides wcre willing to adopt an 
account the moſt intricate and incredible. It was a 


ſtrange ſituation in which the prople at this time 


were placed, to be every day tortured. with theſe 
perplexed ſtories, and inflamed with ſuch dark fuf- 
*. againſt their fellow. citizens. This was no 
1s than the fifteenth falſe plot, or ſham plot, as they 


were 
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ted, and whom you yourſclves have fo long cele- 


they were received with 
reſtimony, or rather perjury, made uſe of, in order 
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were then called, wich which the Furt, it was ima- 
W gined, had endeavoured to load their adverſaries |. 


The country 
Fitz-barris's evidence 
tholics ; and his execution was therefore a great 
mortification to them. Bat the king and his mini- 
ſters were reſolved not to be contented with fo flen- 


party had intended . to make uſe of 


niſts. "The whole gee of Shins, witneſſes, inform- 
ers, ſuborners, who had ſo long been fapported and 
CT Or OR finding now that 

the king was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their 
old patrons, and offered their ſervice to the mini- 
ſters. To the diſgrace of the court and of the age, 
hearty welcome, and their 


to commit legal murder upon the oppoſite 


party. 
With an air of trĩumph and deriſion it was aſked, 


Are not theſe men good witneſſes who have eſta- 
* bliſked the Popiſh plot, upon whoſe teſtimony 
Stafford and fo many Catholics have been execu- 


< brated as men of credit and veracity? You have 
admitted them into your boſom ; they are beſt ac- 
„ quainted with your treafons ; they are determined 


in another ſhape to ſerve their king and country; 


and you cannot complain, that the fame mea- 


„ fure, which you meted to others, ſhould now, by 
9 a righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out 


to you.” 


It is certain, that the principle of retaliation may 
ſerve in ſome caſes as a full apology, in others as an 


alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be 


1 College's trial, 
expoſed 


the duke and the Ca- 
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expoſed to great blame. But rheſe infamous arts, © HA r. 
which poiſon juſlice in its very ſource, and break all LX. 
the bands of human ſociety, are fo deteſtable and "> 


dangerous, that no pretence of retaliation can be 
pleaded as an apology or even an alleviation of the 
crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the great- 
er indignation the king and his miniſters felt, when 
formerly expoſed to the perjurics of abandoned men, 
the more reluctance ſhould they now bave diſcover- 
ed againſt employing the ſame inſtruments of ven- 
e upon their antagoniſts. 

I de firſt perſon on whom the miniſters fell was 
one College, a London joiner, who had become ex- 
wemely noted for his zeal againſt Popery, and was 
much connected with Shafteſbury and the leaders of 
the country party : For, as they relied much upon 
the populace, men of College's rank and ſtation 
were uſeful to them. College had been in Oxford, 
armed with ſword and piſtol, during the fitting of 

the parliament ; and this was made the foundation 
cf his crime. It was pretended that a conſpiracy 

had been entered into to ſcize the king's and 


detain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the 
conceſhons demanded of him. The ſheriffs of Lon- 


don were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and, it 
was not ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them 
rejected the bill againſt College. The priſoner was 
therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was faid 
to have been commuted. Lord Norris, a courtier, 
was ſheriff of the county; and the inhabitants were 
in general devoted to the court party. A jury was 
named, conſiſling entirely of royaliſts; and though 
they were men of credit and character, yet ſuch was 
the faCtious rage which prevailed, that little juſtice 
could de expected by the priſoner. Some papers, 


| containing hints and directions for his defence, were 


taken from him, as he was condudted to his trial; an 
 nquiry 
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_ © H Af. iniquity i ity which ſome pretended to alled. 
_ gig, that» like violence had bow raced pun 
ww” priſoner during t Ih | 
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at that time propa- 


y mutual rage, 
its of the law, 
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CHAP. LXIX. 
Kit g. — — 
| mination of Serie warrantos——Great 


A HEN the cabal, entered into the myficrious c H AP. 
YFY : alliance with France, they took care to re- XIX 

ve the duke of Ormond from the committee of ":5%. 
0 nathing tended farther to increaſe e 
the national jealouſy entertained againſt the new mea- heland. 
| than to fee 4 man of ſo much loyalty, as well 
3s probity and honour, excluded from public coun- 
cis. They had even fo great intereſt with the king 
Jrmond recalled from the government of 
Lord Roberts, afterwards earl of Rad- 
laceceded him in that important employment. 

cley fucceeded Robarts, and the earl of 
erkeley.. At laſt, in the year 1677, Charles 
Ormond, whom he had fo long 
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prove that his attachments were founded on 


ion, and principle, not on any tem- 
All the expreſſions which drop- 


his friends, I have ealy the — 274 

applications $6 0o y ou fome hurt. When Co- 

Dilton foliciced him to ſecond ha 
his 


175 


and 


7 


. 


T: 
1 


83838 


-hine, twice in ints right.” 
On ——— om d 
id his attendance at court, the king, equally aſha- 
t him civility and to neglect him, was a- 
and confounded. © Sir,” faid the profligate 

m, I wiſh to know whether it be the 
f Ormond that is out of favour with your 

or your majeſty with the duke of Or- 


uke 


UE 


4 countenance.” | 
When Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour 
to the old royaliſts, and to the church of England, 
Ormond who was much revered by that whole par- 
ty, could not fail of recovering, together with the 
governwent of Ireland, his former credit and autho- 
- rity. His adminiſtration when lord lieutenant, cor- 
reſponded to the general tenor of his life, and tended 
equally to promote the intereſts of prince and peo- | 
ple, of Proteſtant and Catholic. Ever fir attach- 
ed to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able even du- 
ring thoſe jealous times to eſcape ſuſpicion, though 
he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution 
of the Popiſh party. He encreaſed the revenue of 
Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds a as 


: for of the ro you ſeem the moſt out of | 


cena ˙! s I. 1863 
„ vey of hntnd man © 

Conc a well diipined milhia twenty thau- _ 
find: And though the aft of ſeulement had fo far 


with fo care- 
never 
* Efſex's ambition was to return 
to the ſtation of lord lieutenant, where he had be- 
haved with honour and integrity : Shafteſbury and 
Bucki r OS 
both from perſonal and party conſiderations: The 

| great aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw reflec- 


tions on every part of the king's government. It 
could be no ſurprize, therefore, to the lord licute- 


. nant to learn, that his adminiſtration was attacked in 


ment, particularly by Shafteſbury ; but he had 
2 the fame time, to hear of the keen, 
though polite defence made by his fon, the gene- 
rous Offory. After juſtifying ſeveral particulars of 
Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that intriguing pa- 
triot, Offory proceeded in the following words: 
„Having ſpoken of what the lord lieutenant has 
done, I preſume with the ſame truth to tell your 
* jordſhips what he has not done. He never advi- 
© ſed the breaking of the triple league; he never 
« adviſed the ſhutting up of the exchequer ; he ne- 
© yer adviſed the declaration for a toleration ; he 
never 2dviſed the falling out with the Dutch and 
© the joining with France: He was not the author 
* of moſt excellent poſition Delenda ef# Cartha- 
go, that Holland, a Proteſtant country, con- 
* rrary to the true intereſts of England, be 
* deſtroyed. I beg that your Lordſhips will be 
« juſt 1610 judge of my folker nd al rm, accom. 
ing to their actions and their counſels.” Theſe 
few ſentences, pronounced by a plain gallant ſoldier, 
noted for probity, had a ſurpriſing effect upon the 
andince, and confounded all the rhetoric of his clo- 
M 2 quent 
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SHA r. tand factions adverfary. The prince of 
4 — 4 the former charafter as much as 
IE. ns the latter, could not forbear congratulating 

by lever the ear} of Offory on this new N of 

_viſtory which he had obtained. 

_ Offory, 4 75 bg ac a diſtance from fac. 


guity, & though h ever 
x melancholy ſenſe of the 


þ ies ma Rr 
9 it is . map pr» in b 
moment in the tion of thefe humane and 
virtuous characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and 
faction, fraud and violence, in which at PO. our 
_ narration has unfortunately engaged us. 
Befides the general intereſt of the country 
detry the condutt of all the king Nn 
dent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in 
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eres, projected by that ſect; and it could not but 
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ſhould have been attended to; 


k Sc: Captain Wilkinſon's Narrative; 
M 3 


there is ſome reaſon ro think; bat the. court agents, 
* . 


el by ſuch men, 
| nay the miniſters, nay the king himſelf a 


It is ſufficiently ſeandalous, 
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4 A +47 4 os. a | | 
n a p, Vain, to find more reputable perſons to 
> i vl credir of the Iriſh witneſſes. 
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ſupport che 
Shafteſbury 


king. B 
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17 
f. 
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created him carl of 
ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, Charles had anew remitted it. lu the ſubſe- 


Akt | 
* 


7 


jealouſy of his loyal attachments was entertain- 

by the commonwealth and protector, that a pre- 
rence was ſoon after fallen upon to commit him to 
priſon ; and bis confinement was rigorouſly continued 
till the reſtoration. The king, ſenſible of his ſervices, 
had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, and 
Argyle ; and when a moſt unjuſt 


5 


quent part of this reign, Argyle behaved himſelf du- 


. fully ; and though he ſcemed not diſpoſed to go all 
lengths with che court, he always appeared, even in 
"his oppoſition, to be a man of mild diſpoſitions and 


peaceabie 5 1 
A parliament was ſummoned at Edinburgh this 
ſummer, and the duke was appointed commiſſioner. 
Beſides granting money to the king, and voting ihe 
indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this parliament en- 
acted a teſt, which all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, 
civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. 
In this teſt, the king's ſupremacy was aſſerted, the 


covenant renounced, paſſive obedience aſſented to, 
and all obligations diſelaimed of endeavouring any 


— alteration 
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approved by him. 


ſe words: 1 have conſidered the teſt, 


and 


"ns 


FR | 
7 E * 


"CHARLES H. 


Gy. 


<« fore 1 think no tin. can 
r 
« iff, und the Proteſtant religion. And 1 do de- 
ave, this —— to bind wy fel in my fit. 
« Fin, and in a lawful way, from wiſhing and en- 
„ Jeavourifg uny alteration, which I think to the 
« zdvititage of church or fate, and not repugnatit 
4 0 the Proteſtant religion and my loyalty : Ant. 
« this I noderſtand as a part of my oath.” The 
dike; as was natural, heard theſes words with 
tranquillity : No one took the leaſt offeuce: A 
wu rind vo Gr Gee in cog An er 
inpoible to imagine, that a capital offence 

committed, where occaſion ſeemed not to have been 
ben, fo much s for a frown or 12 

Argyle was much farpriſcd, = few days after, to 

ind, that a worrant was iſſued for commitring him to 
priſon ; that he was indicted for leaſing- 
making and perjury; and that, from theſe innocent 
words; na accuſation was cxtradted, by which he 
en to forfeit honours, life, aud fortune. It is need- 


66. 


leſs to enter into f where the iniquiry of 
the whole is fo Though the ſword of ju- 
ſtiee was diſplayed, even her ſemblance was nor put 


on "and the forms alone of law were 


der to ſahctify, or rather aggravate the 
Of five Judges, three did not ſcruple to find the guilt 
of treaſom und leafing-making to be incurred by the 
priſoner : A jury of fiſteen noblemen gave verqict a- 
_ gainſt him: And the king, being confulted, ordered 
the ſentence to be pronounced ; but the execution of 
it to be till farther orders. | 
It was pretended by the dnke and his creatures, 
that Argyle's life and fortune were not in any dan- 


er, 


in or- 
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rere 
extremities againſt him. was in order to make 
3 which 
family a aut in the high- 
Lots and obſtructed the courſe of public juſtice. 
the end to be juſtifiable, the means were 
EI a hea, wa a 
with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle had 
therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the juſtice 
or of ſuch enemies: He made his eſcape from 
priſon ; and till be ſhould find 2 ſhip for Holland, he 
concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. The 
king heard of his lurkiog-place, but would not allow 
him to be arreſted'. All the parts however of his 
ſentence, as far as the government in Scotland had 
power, were rigorouſly exccured ; his eſtate confif- 
| cared, his ares reverſed and torne. 

4 State of It would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
l was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland: 
A Their was only ved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſe- 
2 dition, encouraged by a miſtaken zeal for religion, 
1 | Cameron and two furious preachers, went a 

l ſtep beyond all their brethren :; They publicly ex- 
b 
of the covenant ; and they renounced all allegiance tio 
him. Cameron was killed by the in au action 
at Airs-Moſs; Cargil was taken and hanged. Many 
of their followers were tried and convicted. Their 
lives were offered them if they would ſay God Jave 
the king ; but they would only agree to pray for his 
repentance. was much inſiſted on as 
an gy for the rigours of the adminiſtration: But 
| if duly conſidered, it will rather afford reaſon. for a 
* contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an 
object rather of commiſeration than of anger: And 
unn rhat wen cook have been car - 


1 Buruet, vol. i. p. 522. 


476 
ia 
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r Ganayy unleſs provoked by CAP. 


6— ins oppreſſion. 


As the king was maſter in England, and no longer 
dxeaded the clamours of the country party, be per- 
— CI NE Ws and was ſoon af- 

on to allow his return to England, and ot 
1 —— adminiſtration. The duke 
went to Scotland, in order to bring up his family, 
and ſetile the government of that country; and he 
choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The ſhip ſtruck on 

2 fand bank, and was loſt: The duke eſcaped in the 
and it is pretended, that, while many per- 
fons of rank and quality were drowned, and among 
the reſt, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was Care- 
20 > ne —ů of bis 
two ſpecies of favourites are c 
ſome writers. It has likewiſe been = hos that the 


barge might have ſafely held more perſons, and that 


ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their 
hands cut, in order to diſengage them. But every 
action of every eminent perſon, during this period, 
is ſo liable to be miſiuterpreted and > ark - ove 
by faction, that we ought to be very cautious in paſ- 
ſing judgment on roo flight evidence. It is remark- 


able, that the failors on board the ſhip, though they 


felr themſelves ſinking, and ſaw incvitable death be- 


fore their eyes, yet, as ſoon as they obſerved the 
duke to be in 


of their joy and ſatisfaction. 


Ide duke, during his abode in Scotland, had be- 
haved with great civility towards the gentry and no- 


bility ; and by his courtly demeanour had much won 
upon their affe&ions : But his treatment of the en- 
thutaſts was ſtill fomewhat rigorous ; and in many 
inſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not 


ſometimes aſſiſted at the torture of cri 1 and 
looked 


. For theſe 
ogether by 


ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teitimouy 


an unrelenting temper. It is even aſſerted, iht he 


1683. 
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. ee Tr 
| e of the e ef Aberdeen, chancellr 


were erecie d in the ſouthern and | 
—— and a ſtrict 1 tion carried on 
againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The term of three 
years was appointed for the — = yon of theſe 


[Whoever would ine the teft, Was * | 
to the benefit of this i ity. The P yrerians, 
_ alarmed with fuch tyranny, from which no man could | 

deem — ſafe, began to think of leaving — 

i p. 1 1 ln 22 N. to ih extra- 


2 authority, mentions ordinary one. 
country; 
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"was given to all com: viſſion - oſſic ers, even the loweſt, 
o —— very one they met with to abjure the * 
| ; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, — — far · 

— Sona to ſhoot the delinquent . It were 
a _ as well as thocking, to cnumcrate all the in · 
ſtances of perſecution, or, in other words, of abſurd 
tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. 
One of them, however, gular, that I cannot 


ſorbear 
—_— Thee 


n Wodrow, vol. i. Appendix, 94. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 434. 
e Ibid. vol. ii. pallim. N - 


w a 


A 
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Three women were ſeized *; and the cuſtomary 
oarh was tendered to them, by which they were do 
abjure the ſeditious declaration above-mentioned. 
They all refaled, 2vd- were condemned to a capital 
puniſhment by drowning: One of them was an el- 
derly woman: The other two were young; one 


_ eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen. T. 


ſubmitted; and the was looſened from the ſtake. 


tion, Fj 
upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be plun- Y | 


ven theſe violent perfecutors were aſhamed to pur 
the youngeſt to death: But the other two were con- 
ducted to the place of execution, and were tied to 
ſtakes within the fea-mark at low. water: A contri 
vance which rendered their death lingering and dread- 
ful. The elderly woman was placed fartheſt in, and 
by the riſing of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. The 
younger, partly terrified with the view of her com- 
panion's death, partly ſabdued by the eutreaty of her 
friends, was prevailed with to ſay, Gad fave the king. 

Immediately the ſpectators called out that ſhe had 


the execu- 


djuration; and 


Major Wioram, the officer who 
again required her to ſign the a 


in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 
The ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is n 
to be aſcribed to the duke's temper, to whom” 
the king bad conſigned over the government of that 
country, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to 


allow nothing of moment to eſcape him. Even the 


government of England, from the fame cauſe, began 
to be ſomewhat infected with the ſame ſeverity: 


The duke's credit was great at court. Though nei- 


ther ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the king, he 
was more dreaded; and thence an attendance more 


exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more obſequious, was 


paid to him. The faying of Waller was remarked, 
. 
termined 


enAR LES U. ns 


' termined that the duke ſhould nor fuceerd him, was e- 
_ reſolved that he ſhould reign even in his liferime. - 


all employed in public affairs during the preſent 


le, made it be 


derland, who had promoted the exclufion-bill, and 
with the-duke's conſent, 


bol a party; 3 
always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. 


I. 
The king, however, who loved to nel 70 
lanee in his councils, ſtill ſupported Halifax, whom 

he created a marquis, and made privy fecal, though 
ever in oppoſition to the duke. This man, who poſs Stae State of the 


ſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt extenſive capacity of . 


reign, affected a ſpecies of neutrality between the par- 


ties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall body 
known by the denomination of Trimmers. . 4 4 


than 


duct, which is more natural to men of i 
of ambition, could not, however, him the 
former character; and he was aways, with reaſon, 

d as an intriguer rather than a patriot. Sun- 


who had been diſplaced on that account, was again, 
t into the adminiftra- 
tion, The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of 

this man's conduct, through the whole courſe of his 

ſulpected that it was by the king's a 
direction he had mixed with the country party. 
Hyde, created earl of Rocheſter, was firſt commiſ- 


fioner of the treaſury, and was entirely in the duke's 


' intereſts. 


"The king himſelf was obliged to act as the head 
ble ſituation for a prince, and 


He knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the 


church; and he reſolved, contrary to the maxims of 


3 


toleration which he had hirherto ſupported in Eng- 
land, to gratify his friends by the perſecution of his 
enemies. The laws againt conventicles were now 


rigorouſly exccured ; an expedient which the king 
knew would Sal neicder the numbers nor in- 


fluence of the nonconformiſts, and which is therr- 
fore 0 be deemed more the ref of pain than of 


policy. 
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policy. any perſecution ſeryes the intend: 
e as amounts to a total extermi- 


* Though the kings uuhoriry made ever hy gra 
advances, it fill met with considerable obſtacles, 
chiefly from the city, which was entire in the bands 
New nz, Of the malconents, The jurics, in particular, named by 
vation of the: ſheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges de- 
rween the crown and the people; and, after the ex · 
periments already made in the caſe of Shateſbury 

| and that of College, treaſon, it was apprehended, 


might there be committed with impunity. There 
to 


7 not therefore be a more important ſervice 
the court than to put affairs upon a different footing. 
N was gained by ſeereta- 
ry Jenkins, and encouraged to inſiſt upon the cuſto- 
wvilege of his office, of naming one of the 
Fay Aceordingly, when the time of election 
came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who 
— of that expenſive office. The country par- 
ty fad, that being lately returned ſow Taken. bo be 
was, on account of his recent experience, beiter qua- 
lified to ſerve the p of the court, A poll was 
EI another ſheriff; and here 
began the conteſt. The majority of the common- 
hall, headed by the two ſheriffs of the former year, 
refuſed to acknowledge the mayor's zight of appoint- 

ning one ſheriff, bur inſiſted that both muſt be elected 
jn. by thelivery. Papillon and Dubois were the perſous 
whom the country party agreed to cleft: Box was 

Kata pany pu then et The poll was opencd ; 

but as the mayor would not allow the election to pro- 

cc for wo yacaces the ſhcrith and he ſeparated, 

and each carried on the poll apart. The country 
party, who voted with the ſheriſfs for Papillon and 
Dubois, were much more numerous than theſe who 

voted with the mayor for Box : But & ths mayer 

e 


Me 05-0 £ 
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clared Box to be duly elected. All diicukies how- 
ever, were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenſwe of 
the conſequences which might attend fo dubious an 
election, fined off; and the mayor found it neceſſary 
io proceed to a new choice. When the matter was 
propofed to the common hall, a loud cry was raiſed, 
No election! No election! The two ſheriffs alrea- 
dy elected, Papillon and Dubois, were inſiſted on as 


the only legal magiſtrates. But as the mayor {till 


maintained, that Box alone had been legally choſen, 
and that it was now requiſite to ſupply his place, he 
opened books anew; and, during the tumult and 
confuſion of the citizens, a few ot the mayor's par- 
tizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 
the reſt of the livery. North and Rich were accor- 
dingly ſworn in ſheriffs for the enſuing year; but it 
was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the traia bands to 
protect them in entering upon their office. A new 
mayor of the court party was foon after chofen by 


lar. 

Thus the country party were diſlodged from their 
ſtrong bold in the city, where, ever fince the com- 
mencement of factions in the Lagliſh government, 
they bad, without interruption, almoſt without mo- 
leſtation, maintained a ſuperiority. It had been 
happy, had the partialities hitherto objected to ju- 
nes, been corrected, without giving place to partia- 
hries of an oppoſite kind. But, in the preſent Gif. 
trated ſtate of the nation, an equitable neutrality 
Was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The court and 
church party, who were now named on jurics, made 


juſtice ſubſcrvient to their factious views; and the 
king had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on his 


enemies. It was not long before the effects of theſe 
alterations were ſeen, When it was firit reported, 
Vor. VIII. N that 


LXIX. 
1682. 


25th of 
October. 


means, as is pretended, {till more violent and irre- 


CHAP. that the duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, 


8 2 
10a. 


of England, 
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at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had broken 
out in theſe terms, * He has already burned the 
city, and he is now coming to cut all our throats !”* 
For theſe ſcandalous e the duke fued Pil- 
kingron, and enormous to the amount of 
100,000 pounds' were deerecd him. By the law 
ratified in the great charter, no fines 
or damages ought to extend to the total ruin of a 


criminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who 


| gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, 


and condemned to the pillory : a ſevere ſemence, 
r 


favour of thoſe who were proſecuted by the court. 


But though the crown had obtained fo great a 
victory in the city, it was not quite deciſive ; and 
the conteſt might be renewed every year at the elec- 
tion of es. An 1 ant project, there- 
fore, ONT nor on to make the king maſter 
of the city, but by that precedent to gain him un- 
controuled influence in all the corporations of Eng. 
land, and thereby give the greateſt wound to the 
legal conſtitution, which the moſt powerful and moſt 
arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to inflict. 


A writ of quo warranto was iſſued againſt the city, 


that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter. 
It was pretended that the city had forfeited all its 
privileges, and ought to be declared no longer a cor- 
poration, on account of two offences which the 
court of aldermen and common council had commit- 
ted. After the great fire in 1666, all the markets 
had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many 
conveniencies ; and, in order to defray the expence, 
the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll on goods 


brought to market. In the year 1679, they had 


addrefled the king againſt the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, 
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terms: Your e Har. 
) of the public s. 
kingdom, and the making of neceſ— 
« fary proviſions for the preſervation of your maje- 
« ſty and your Proteſtant ſubjects, have received 
« interruption.” Theſe words were pretended to 
contain a ſcandalous reflection on the king and his 
— meaſures. The cauſe of the city was defended a- 
gainſt the attorney and ſolicitor generals, by Treby 
and Pollexfen. | 
Theſe laſt pleaded, that, fince the foundation of 
the monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been 
expoſed to forfeiture, and. the thing itſelf implied an 
abſurdity ; that a corporation, as fuch, was incapa- 
ble of all crime or offence, and none were anſwer- 
able for any iniquity but the perſons themſelves who 
committed it; that the members, in chuſing magi- 
ſtrates, had entruſted them with legal powers only, 
and where the magiſtrates exceeded theſe powers, 
their acts were void, but could never involve the 
body itſelf in any criminal imputation ; that ſuch had 
ever been the practice of England, except at the Re- 
formation, when the monaſteries were aboliſhed ; 
but this was an extraordinary caſe, and it was even 
thought neceſſary to ratify afterwards the whole tran- 
faction by act of parliament ; that c te bodies, 
framed for public and calculated for perpetual 
duration, ought not to be annihilated for the tem- 
porary faults of their members, who might them- 
felves, without hurting the community, be queſtion- 
ed for their offences ; that even a private eſtate, if 
entailed, could not be forfeited to the crewn, on ac- 
count of treaſon, committed by the tenant for life, 
but upon his demiſe went to the next in remainder ; 
that the offences objefted to the city, far from de- 
» e- 


f 
| | 
1 
| 
| 
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c HA. of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion; that all corporation * 


— 


83. and the ſmalleſt borough in England had ever been 


were inveſted with the power of making bye laws; 


allowed to carry the exerciſe of this power farther 


than London had done in the inſtance complained of; 


that the city having, at its own expence, repaired 
the markets, which were built too on its own eſtate, 
might as lawtully claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch 


as brought commodities thicher, as a man might re- 


quire rent for a houſe, of which he was poſſeſſed; 
that thoſe who diſliked the condition might abſtain 
from the market; and whoever paid had done it vo- 
luntarily; that it was an avowed right of the ſubjects 
to petition, nor bad the city in their addreſs abuſed 


this privilege ; that the king himſelf had often de- 
clared, the parliament often voted the nation to be in 


danger from the Popiſh plot, which, it is evident,could 


not be fully profecuted but in a parliamentary manner; 


that the impeachment of the Popiſh lords was cer- 
rainly obſtructed by the frequent prorogations ; as 
was allo the enacting of neceſſary laws, and providing 
for the defence of the nation; that the loyalty of the 
city, no leſs than their regard to ſelf. preſervation, 


might prompt them to frame the petition ; tince it 


was acknowledged, that the king's life was every 
moment'expoſed to the moſt imminent danger from 
the Popiſh conſpiracy ; that the city had not accuſed 
the king of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having 
any fuch intention, fince it was allowed, that evil 


counſcllors were alone anſwerable for all the perni- 
cious conſequences of any meaſure; and that it was 


unaccountable, that two public deeds which had not, 
during fo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmall- 
eſt penalty, the perſons guilty of them, ſhould now 


de puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the corporation, which 


always was, and always muſt be i nuocent. 


It 
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It is evident, that thoſe who would apologize for HA. 
the mcaſures of the court, muſt, in this cafe, found rus 
their arguments, not on law, but reaſous of ſtate. 7018 
| The judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are 

nnexcuſable: fince the ſole object of their derermina- 
dions mut © ver be the pure principles of juftice and 

equity. B. the office of judge was at that time held 
during ple urg; and it was impoſſible, that any cauſe, 
where the court bent its force, could ever be carried 
againſt it. After ſentence was pronounced, the city 
applied in a humble manner to the king; and he a- 
greed to reſtore the ir charter, but in return they 
were obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: 
Tuat no mayor, ſheriff, recorder, common ſcrjeant, 
town clerk. or coruner, ſhould be admitted to the 
exerciſe ot his office without his majeſty's approba- 
tion: That if the king diſapprove twice of the mayor 
or ſheriſſs elected, he may by commiſkon appoint 
theſe maviltrates: That the mayor and court of al- 
dermen may, with his majeſty*s leave, difplace any 
magiſtrate: And that no alderman, in cafe of a va- 
cancy, ſhall be elected without conſrut of the court 
of aldermen, who, if they diſapprove twice of the 
choice, may fill the vacancy. 

All the corporations in England, having the ex. creat pow- 
ample of London before their eyes, faw how vain it g 
would prove to contend with the court, and were 
molt of them ſuccc ſſively induced to furrender their 
charters into the king's hands. Confiderable fums 
were exacted for reſtoring their charters ; and all of- 

fices of power and profit were left at the diſpoſal of 

the crown. It ſeems ſtrange, that the independent 

royaliſts, who never meant to make the crown ab- 

folute, ſhould yet be fo elated with the victory ob- 

tamed over their adverſaries, as ta approve of a pre- 

cedent, which left no national privileges in ſecurity, 

but enabled the king, under like pretences, and by 

N 3 means 
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every friend to liberty 
whoſe conſtitution was thus broken in the ſhock 


| —_ + > fi ode 
that reſiſtance, however juſtifiable, could 


85 
gels. 0 in their diſpoſition, that, even before 
this laſt iniquiry, which laid the whole cooftitution 
at the mercy of the king, they had meditated plans 
of reſiſtance, at a time when it could be as little ju- 
as prudent. In the ſpring 1681 *, a little be- 
3 I 
ſickneſs ar Windſor, which gave great alarm 
The duke of Monmouth, Lord Ruſ- 
, infligared dy the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, 
reed, in caſe the king's ſickneſs ſhould prove 


- og; Ip e 
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king, as was daily expected, ſhould diſſolve it; and 

| engaged fome leaders among the commons in 
ld the ſame deſperate meaſure. They went fo far as to 
| detain ſeveral lords in the houſe, under pretence of 
r Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the 80 that ca be more unac- 


1 K plot.” This is the moſt — Rowe at any one ſhould pre- 
and authentic account of all | pi | im- 


theſe 
main 
even 

and 
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themſelves in imminent danger, and they were well 
pleaſed to find, that the citizens were ſtruck with 
the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to under- 
take the molt perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, 
the gentry and nobility in ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land were ſolicited to riſe in arms. Monmouth en- 
ged the earl of Macclesficld, Lord Brandon, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheſhire ; 
Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſ wich Sir William 
, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis 
who promiſcd to raiſe the welt; and Trenchard, in 
, who had intereſt in the diſaſſected town 
8 aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance 
Shafteſbury and his e. 
independent Gergytnin ahs 2 
files plotter, manag nce in the 
as, upon 8 the confederates chiefly relied. 
The whole rain was ready to take fire, but was pre. 
vented by the caution of Lord Ruſſel, who induced 
Monmouth to delay the enterprize. Shat in 
the mean time was ſo much affected with the fenſe 
of his danger, that he had left his houſe, and ſecret- 
ly lurked in the city, meditating all thoſe deſperate 
ſchemes which diſappointed revenge and ambition 
could inſpire. He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, 
and repreſented to his confederates, that having gone 
ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, 
there was no ſafety for them bur in a bold and de- 
ſperate proſecution of their purpoſe. The 
were therefore renewed: Meetings of the 
tors were appointed in different houſes, particularly 
N 4 in 
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CHAP. in Shephard's, an eminent wine-merchant in the 
1%! - city: The plan of an infurreftion was laid in London, 
27” Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Briſtol: The ſeveral places 
of rendezvous in the city were concerted ; and all the 
operations fixed : The ſtate of the ds was even 
viewed by Monmouth and Armſtrong, and an attack 
on them pronounced practicable: A declaration to 
juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and a- 
greed to: And every circumſtance feemed now to 
render an inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new de- 
lay was procured by Trenchard, who declared, that 
4 rifing in the weſt could not for ſome weeks be in 
ſufficient forwardneſs. 
Shafteſbury was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterprize which, he thought, no- 
thing but courage and celcrity could render effectual: 
He threatened to commence the inſurrection with his 
friends in the city alone; and he boaſted, that he 
had ten thouſand brif boys, as he called them, who, 
on 2 motion of his ſinger, were ready to fly to arms. 
Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other conſpirators, were, 
during fome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould 
him into ſome dangerous mealure ; when they 
heard, thar, after along combat between fear and rage, 
he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had 
rerired into Holland. He lived in a private manner 
at Amiterdam ; and for greater ſecurity deſired to be 
admitted into the magiſtracy gf that city: But his 
former violent counſcls againſt the Dutch common- 
wealth were remembered, and all applications from 
3baſteſbury him were rejected. He died ſoon after; and his end 
retires aud gave neither forrow to his friends, nor joy to his e- 
RE nemics. His furious temper, notwithſtanding his ca- 
pacity, had done great injury to the cauſe in which 
he was engaged. The violences and iniquities, 
which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than 
even faction itſelf could endure ; and men * — 
Or Dear 
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forbear ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame perſon, c wa y. 


who had become fo zealons a patriot, was once a 
moſt proſtitut- courticr. It is remarkable, chat this 
man, whoſe tu gles and conduct were, in all other 
_ reſpects, {© <xcoptionable, proved an excellent chan - 
cellor ; and that all his decrees, while he poſſeſſed 
that high office, were equally remarkable tor juſtneſs 
and for integrity. So difficult is it to find in hiſtory a 
character either wholly bad or perfectly good; though 
the prejudices of party make writers run eaſily into 
the extremes both of panegyric and of ſatire. 

After Shafteſbury's departure, the contpirators 


LX. 


found ſome difſiculty in renewing the correſpondence 


with the city maicontents, who had been accuitomed 
to depend folcly on that nobleman- Their common 
hopes, however, as well as common fears, made them 
at laſt have recourſe to each other; and a regular 
project of an inſurrection was again formed. A 
council of fix was erected, confilting of Monmouth, 
Ruflel, Eflex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John 


Hambden, grandſon of the great parliamentary lea- 


der. Theſe men entered into an agreement with 
Argyle and the Scottiſh malcontents, who engaged, 
that, upon the payment of 10, ooo l. for the purchaſe 
of arms in Holland, they would bring the covenant- 
ers into the field. Inſurrections, likewiſe, were a- 
new projected in Cheſſiire and the wett, as well as 
in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were 
held, in order to reduce theſe projects into form. 
The conſpirators diſſered extremely in their views. 


Sidney was paſſionate for a commonwealth, Eſſex 


had embraced the fame project. But Monmouth 
had entertained hopes of acquiring the crown for 
himſelf, Ruffel, as well as Hambden, was much at- 
_ tacked to the ancient conſtitution, and intended only 
the excluſion of the duke, and the redreſs of grie- 
vances. Lord Howard was a man of no principle, 


= 


_ reſolved on. 
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r. and was ready to embrace any party which his im- 
mediate intereſt ſhould recommend ro him. But 


notwithſtanding this difference of character and of 
views, their common hatred of the duke and the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration united them in one party; and · the 


dangerous experiment of an inſurrection was fully 


While theſe ſchemes were concerti 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, 
who held fre quent meetings; and, together with the 
ini Sorted on quite unknown to 
Monmouth, and the cabal of fix. Among theſe men 
were colonel Rumſcy. an old officer, who 
had diſtiaguiſhed himſelf in Portugal, and had been 
recommended to the king by Mareſchal Schombery ; 
ljeutenant colonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican offi- 
cer; Goodenough, under-ſheriff of London, A zea- 
lous and noted party- man; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, 
Aylaffr, lawyers; Ferguſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, 
Holloway, Bourne, Lec, Kumbald.. Moſt of theſe 
Lit were merchants or tradeimen; and the per- 
ſons of this confederacy, who had acceſs to the lead- 
ers of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. When 
theſe men met together, they indulged themſelves in 
the molt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They 
mentioned the aſſaſſination of the king 
and the duke, to which they had given the familiar 
appellation of lopping They even went fo far as to 
thought of a 1 for that p . Rum- 
bald, who was a maltſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the 
Rye-houſe, which lay on the road to Newmarket, 
| whither the king commonly went once a- year, for 
Bs ation of (Ga cncen. A plan of this farm had 
been laid before fome of the conſpirators by Rum- 
bald, whe ſhowed them how caſy it would be, by o- 
verturning a cart, to ſtop at that place the king's 
coach; while they might fire upon bim from the 
bedges, and be cnabled afterwards, through bye- 

lanes 


have 


ing among the 1 
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lanes and croſs the fields, to make their eſcape. But cuavr. 


LXIX. 
— 


F 


conſpiracy was detected; and the court party could 
not ſufficiently admire the wife diſpentations of pro- 
vidence. It is indeed certain, that as the king had 
thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worſe 
attended than uſual ; and Rumbald informed his 
confederates, with regret, what a fine opportunity 
was thus unfortunately loſt. 
Among the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, . 
a falter in London. This man had been engaged in 
a bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed theriffs ; 
and being liable to profecution for that action, he 
thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing 
the conſpiracy in which he was deeply concerned. 
He brought to ſecretary Jenkins intelligence of the 
aſſaſſination plot; but as he was a ſingle evidence, **> Ju=e- 
the ſecretary, whom many falſe plots had probably | 
rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to iſſue warrants for 
the commirment of fo great a number of perſons. 
|  FKeiling, therefore, in order to fortify his reftimony, 
| engaged his brother in treaſonable diſcourſe with 
| Goodenough, one of the conſpirators; and Jenkins 
began now to give more attention to the intelli 
The conſpizators had got fowe hint of the danger in 
which they were involved; and all of them conceal- 
ed themſelves. One perſon alone, of the name of 
Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was ſeized; and as his 
confeſſion 
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* confeſſion concurred in many particulars with Keiling's 


— 


information, the affair ſcemed to be put out of all 
1663. queſtion; and a more diligent ſcarch was every 
where made after the conſpirators. 

Weſt, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, finding the 
perils to which they were expolcd in endeavouring 
to eſcape, reſolved to fave their own lives at the ex- 
of their companions; and they ſurrendered 
themſclves with an intention of becoming evidence. 
Weſt could do little more than confirm the teſtimo- 

ny of wo wag Irv with regard to the aſlailinatio plot; 
but Runſey, beſides giviag additional confirmation 
ot the fame deſign, was at laſt, though with much 
difficulty, led to reveal the mecting's at Shephard's, 
Shephard was immediately apprehended; and had 
not courage to maintain fidelity to bis confederates. 
Upon his information, orders were iſſued for arreſt- 
ing the great men ed in the conſpiracy. Mon- 
mouth abſconded : Ruſſel was ſent to the lower: 
Gray was arreſted, but eſcaped from the meſſenger : 
Howard was mhes, while he concealed himſelf in a 
chimney ; and being a man of profligate morals, as 
well as indigent circumſtances, he fcrupled not, in 
hopes of a pardon and a reward, to revcal the whole 
conſpiracy. Eſſex, Sidney, Hambden were immedi- 
ately apprehended upon his evidence. Every day 
ſome of the conſpirators were detected in — lark- 
ing places, and thrown into priſon. 

— Colonel Walcot was firſt brought to 
his trial. This man, who was once noted for brave- 
ry, had been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 
he had written to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offcr- 
ed, upon promiſe of pardon, to turn evidence: But 
no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt 
more generous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to conceal himfelf. The 

witnefles 
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witneſſes againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shephard, c u a v. 
1683. 


together with Bourne, a brewer. His own letter to 
the ſecretary was produted, and rendered the teſti- 
mony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. Hone and 
Rouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe two men, as 
well as Walcot, acknowledged at their execution, 


the juſtice of the ſentence, and from their trial and 
_ confeſſion it is ſufficiently apparent, that the plan of 


an infurrection had been regularly formed, and that 
even the aſſaſſination had been often taſked of, and 


not without the approbation of many of the conſpi- 


Fators. 


The condemnation of theſe criminals was probably Trial of 


intended as a preparative to the trial of Lord Ruſſcl, 
and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough be- 
licf of the conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. 


The witneſſes produced againſt the noble priſoner 
were Rumley, Shephard, and Lord Howard, Rum- 


fey ſwore, that he himſelf had been introduced to the 
cabal at Shephard's, where Kuſſel was preſent, and 
had delivered them a meflage from Shafteſbury, ur- 
ging them to haſten the intended infurrettion ; but 
had received for anſwer, that it was found neceſſary 


to delay the deſign, and that Shafteſbury mult there. 


fore for ſome time reſt contented. This anfwer, he 
ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon ; but was affented 
to by the priſoner. He added, that ſome diſcourſe 
had been entered into about taking a furvey of the 
guarda, and he thought that Monmouth, Gray, and 
Armſtrong undertook to view them. Shephard de- 
poſed, that his houſe had beforchand been beſpoken 
by Ferguſon for the ſecret meeting of the confpira- 


tors, and that he had been careful to keep all ſer- 
vants from approaching them, and had ſcrved th-m 


himſelf. Their diſcourſe, he ſaid, ran chiefly upon 
the means of ſurpriſing the guards, and it was a- 
greed that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould 
take a ſurvey of them. The report which they 
brought next mceting was, that the guards were re- 

| — th 


Lord Ruſſ. t 
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e * miſs, and that the deſign was practicable; but he dd 


2 


not affirm that any reſolution was taken of executing 
it. The priſoner, be thought, was preſent at both 
theſe meetings; but he was ſure, that at leaſt he was 
at one of them. A declaration, he added, 

been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence : 

The reaſons of the intended inſurrection were there 
fer forth, and all the public grievances fully diſplayed. 
Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of fix e- 
ſtabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meet- 


ings had been held by the conſpirators, one at Hamb- Y 


den's, another at Ruſſel's. Howard depoſed, that 
at the firſt meeting, it was agreed to begin the inſur. 
rection in the country before the city; the places 
were fixed, the proper quantity and kind of arms a- 
on, and the whole plan of operations concert. 
ed: That at the fecond meeting, the converſation 
chiefly rurned upon their correſpondence with Ar- 
gyle <A the diſcontented Scots, and that the principal 
management of that affair was entruſted to Sidney, 


who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland with 

proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe delibe- 
_ rations no queſtion was put or votes collected; but 
there was no contradiction ; and as he took it, all of 


them, and the priſoner among the reſt, gave theit 
conſent. 


Rumſey 


and Shephard were very unwilling wit- 
neſſes againſt Lord Ruſſel; and it appears from Gray's 
Secret Hiſtory *, that if they had pleaſed, they could 
have given 2 more explicit teſtimony againſt him. 
This reluctance, together with the difficulty in re- 
collecting circumſtances of a converſation which had 
paſſed above eight months before, and which the 
ns had not at that time any intention to reveal, 
may beget ſome ſlight objection to their evidence. 


„ Page 43. 
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But on the whole, it was undoubtedly proved, that on ar. 


the inſurrection had been deliberated on by the pri- 
ſoner, and fully reſolved; the ſurpriſal of the guards 
deliberated on, bot not fully reſolved, and that an 
affaffination had never once been mentioned nor ima- 
gined by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems cer- 
tain : But ſtill, with regard to law, there remained a 
difficulty, and that of an im nature. 

The OS oe 
_ defining that crime, and in the proof 
the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and confequently the 
r The 
two chief ſpecies of treaſon contained in the ſtatute 
of Edward III. are the compaſling. and intending of 
the king's death, and the actually levying of war a- 
gainſt him; and by the law of Mary, the crime muſt 
be proved by the teſti of two wit- 
neſſes, to ſome overt act tending to theſe purpoſes. 
But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 
the ſovereign, partly convinced of ill con 
which might attend ſuch narrow limitations, had in- 
troduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and 
definition of the crime. It was not required that the 
two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the fame preciſe overt 
act: It was ſufficient that they both teſtiſied ſome o- 
vert act of the ſame treaſon; and though this evaſion 
may ſeem a ſubrilty, it had long prevailed in the 
courts of judicature, and had at laſt been folemnly 
fixed by parliament at the trial of Lord Stafford. 
The lawyers had ufed the fame freedom with the 
law of Edward III. They had obſerved, that by 
that ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy 
for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a corref with 
foreign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould provide arms 
and money, yet if he were detected, and no rebel. 


nion enſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. To 


prevent this i inconvenience, which it had been better 
to 


* a 


© 1.4 2.10 remedy by 
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2 new law, they had commonly laid 
their indictment for intending the death o — king, 
w— and had d the intention of rebellion as 2 

oof of that other intention. But though this form 


of indictment and trial was very frequent, and many 
criminals had received ſentence upon it, it was ſtill - 


conſidered as ſomewhat irregular, and was plainly 
confounding by a ſophiſm, two ſoccics of treaſon, 
which the ſtatute had accurately diſtiuguiſhed. What 
made this refinement itil] more exccptionable was, 
that a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſtoration, in 
which the conſulting or the intending of a rebcllion, 
was, during Charles's life. time, declared treaſon; 
and it was required, that the profecution ſhould be 
commenced within fix months after the crime was 
committed. But notwithſtanding * this ſtatute, the 
lwyers had vered, as they ſtill do perſevere, in 
the e old form of indictment, and d both Sir Harry Vane, 


and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ireland, had 


been tried by it. Such was the general horror en- 
tertained againit the old republicans, and the Popilh 
conſpirators, that no one had murmured againſt this 
interpretation of the ſtatute, and the lawyers though: 
that they might follow the precedent, even in the 
caſe of the popular and beloved Lord Rufſcl. Ruf. 
ſcl's crime fell plainly within the ſtatute of Charles 
I. but the facts ſworn to by Rumſey and Shephard 
were beyond the ſix months required hy law, and to 
the other facts Howard was a lingle witneſs. To 
make the indictment, therefore, mgre extenſive, the 
intention cf murdering the king a was comprehended 
in it, and for proof of this intention the conſpiracy 
for railing a rebellion was aſſigned, and what feem- 
ed to bring the matter ſtill nearer, the deſign of at- 
tacking the king's guards. 
Ruficl perceived this irregularity, and defired to 


have the point argued by counſel. The chief juſtice - 


told him, that this ſavour could not be granted, un · 
less 


— — — Mn — — 5 
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A but not — 
which Ruſſel had reaſon to complain on hi 
His defence was feeble; —— 
wich rt 
defign agaioft the life of the king: His veracity would 
not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for ar inſur- 
reftion. The jury were men of fair and 
characters, but zealous royaliſts: After a thort deli- 
beration, they brought is the Nan nk. 

were made to the Ring tor a pardon : 


Even money, to the amount of a hundred thouſand 


was offered to the ducheſs of Poriſmouth by 
the old earl of Bedford, father ro Ruſſel. The king 
was incxorable. He had been extremely harafſed 
with the violence of the party; and he had 
obſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret de- 
ſigus, had always been carried to the higheſt extre- 
mity of oppoſition in nent. Ruſſeſ bad even a- 
dopted a ſentiment — to what we meet with in 
2 letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
be ſaid, adviſed the king to reject the exclafion-bill, 
he would be the firſt ro move for a parliamentary 
impeachment againſt him. When fuch determined 
reſolution was obſerved; his popularity, bis Lama- 
nity, his juſtice, his very virtues became fo many 
_ crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing 
him. Charles, therefore, would go no farther than 
remitting the more ignominious part of the fentence 
which the law requires to be pronounced againſt 
traitors. © Lord Ruſſel,“ ſaid he, ſhall find that 
- prerogative which, in the 
* cafe of Lord | 
* me.” As the 
dered it impoſlible for the king, without the immi- 
nent danger of his crown, to pardon ſo many Catho- 
Vor. VIII. O lics, 


cqunery party had ten- 


be 


* 


7 
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lies, whom he firmly. believed innocent, and even af. 


fectionate and loyal to him; be probably — 
that, bee te ego ob — 


Pp 


; 
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With a tender and decent compoſure they 


of each other on the — — * The 
_ _ +, hitterneſs of death is now paſt,” ſaid he, when he 
turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had lived in the 


friend ; in the 


with Ruſſel, an] deſerted not his 
preſent calamity. 


to fave his own life by an 


| - E 
pole his friend to fo . — When the 


duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender 


* got now let. blood to divert this diſtem 


himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would 
any wiſe contribute to his 


ſafety : It will be no ad- 
vantage to me, he faid, © to have my friends 
« die with me.” Some of his en preſſious diſcover, 
not only compoſure, bu good bamour in this me- 
lancholy extremity. The day before his execution 
he was ſeized with a bleeding at the nofe. ** I ſhall 

” faid 
he to Dr Burner who attended bim. © that vill be 
* done to-morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs 

| ol Re by conducted 
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conducted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up ont 


The ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a July at. 


watch—* Now I have done, laid he, « with ti 
„ and henceforth muſt think ſolely of ererniry.” 


rnd, by condutig and it was probably 


Ala ws es Reis of the law. "Adbewns: 
the moſt popular among his own party, ſo was he 

ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: And Ard en- 
fate united every heart ſenſible of don. 


his 
humanity, in a tender for hi 
ont the leaſt change of countenance he 
on the block, and, at two ſtrokes, it 


WE na. delivered to the 

very anxious to clear his 
imputation of ever intending the king's de 
alteration in the government : He could 
citiy confeſs the projected infurreftion wit 
ing his friends, who might. ſtill be called in 
for it; but he did not purge himſelf of ib 
which, in the preſent condition of the 


With- 


m. 


LF: 


17 
5 


1 


1 
= 


Fit 
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1 


F 


; 
; 


5 


5 
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voluntary baniſhmevt rather = 2 goverp- 
mou bd fonitly which ke adberred. As long as the 
td promote their canſe : But, at length, in 1677, 


England, he had applied for the king's pardon, and 
bad obtained it. When the factions, ariling 


/ 
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republican party had any exiſtence, he was active in 
every ſcheme, however uapromifing, which rwended | 


to return to 


finding it neceſſary far bis private affairs 


the Popith plot, began to run high, Sidney, org 
thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had imbibed from 
the great examples of antiquity Jowed the pope 
; and was even willing No ok a ſecond t 
wy PI of civil war, a 


CHARLES: nun. 


o he Pop coſe 


The only witneſs who depoſed againft 
5 2s Lord Movin; but as the EM reg 


_ this g In ranfacking che 
ſome diſcourſcs on were found, z inen 
he bad maintained principles,” favourable' indeed to 


hiberry, but ch as he bett aud met duft best 


rence of liberty to the of a ff 
— Theſe papers were afferted id be e 5. 
to à ſecond witneſs, and even to 
The priſoner replied, that there was no other reaſon 
for theſe to him as the authet be- 
ſides a fimilitude of hand, a proof which Was — — 
admitted in criminal proſetutions: That" allow! 
him to be the author, he had them 
for his private amuſement, and had never ed 
them to the world, or even communicated rhe 18 
any ſingle perſon: That, when examined, they 

peared by the colour of the ink to have been wit. 
ten many years before, and were in vain produced 


_ evidence of a e 9 N 2 


dernment; and 


to witneſſes, one wimefs, attended ee: 
convinci circumſtances, vos ide ro 
leis when fu 


> 0 
oner Of 
reaſon, had no influence.” > The vidkent ind 
Jefferies was now chief juſtice, and b his direftion 
2 partial jury was cafily prevailed on to give verdict 

O 3 againſt 


Seen wo le 


uited tl 
witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen on © 
44 


in all ages have been'known'to embrate—the origi- 
nal contrat—the ſource of power Rent e chte: of 
the people—the lawfulneſs of reffting 


wary Pine 


— — arr. 


o 
2 
» 
* 


"Falk 


material circymſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore 


_ tained ſentence againſt him. The fine impoſed was 


neſs of mind : 
He rather gloried, 
old in which, 
de ited hi 
The ion 


royal tamily, and who lately had even abuſed the 
king's clemency, might be an act of heroic gencroũ- 


13 


1 


1 


} 
11 


35 


of judicature, the king ſhould in 
| 3 a man, who, though otherwiſe puſſe 

it, was, undoubtedly guilty, who had ever been 
inflexible and mol: inveterate enemy to the 


: 
b 


[ 


L 


i 


but. can never be regarded as a neceſſary and 


den; and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any 


found it in vain to 


nd ĩt try the priſoner for treaſon; they 


only for a miſfdemeanour, and ob- 


exorbitant ;. no lets than forty thouſand pounds. 

Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the con- 
ſpirators, had fled to the Weſt Indies, and was now {| 
brought over,. He had been eutlawed ; but the year 
trial was therefore offered him: But as he 
t confefſed his * _ . 
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en ene 
was executed, in the fame conſeſſion. 

Sir Thomas © ded tet — in 
Holland, and tent over by Chidley the king's mini 
ſter, was preciſely in the ſame firuation with Hollo- 
way: But the fame favour, or rather juſtice, was 
refuſed tim. The lawyers , thar, unleſs 
he had voluntarily ſurrendered himſclf before the ex- 
piration of the time aſſigned, he could nor claim the 

of a trial; not that rhe ſeiaure of 
perſon onghe in equity to be ſuppoſed the acci- 
den which him. The king bore a great 
enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he believed 
the duke of Monmouth to have been ſeduced from 
his duty: He allo afferted that Armſtrong had once 
Cromwell to aſſaſſinate him ; though it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the priſoner jiſtified: bunfelf from 
this impuration by very ſtrong arguments. Theſe 
were the reaſons of that injuſtier which was now 
done him. It was apprehended, that ſufficient evi- 
dence of his guilt could not de produced; and that 
even the partial juries, which were now returned, 
and which allowed themſelves to be entirely direted 
r W 
give ſentence again ſt him. 
on the day that Ruſſel was wied, Eflex, 3 man 
e fos e abilities, was found in 
the Tower with his throat cut. Fhe coroner's in- 
queſt brought in their verdict, /elf-murder : Yet be- 
cauſe two children, ten years old, (one of whom. too 
Pn try conrgoadery3 5 
heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they: 
faw'a hand throw out a bloody razor; theſe circum-: 
ſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was aſcri - 
Eten king and the duke, who ha that 
morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. Eſſex vas ſab- 
ject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized: 
wich one immediately 9 his commitment : He: 
0 4 was 


merey. We £9: 


-— of 


State of the Same memorable 
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emal was accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of ſnicide 1 


= 


And his counteſs, upon a flrict 
eommined to the care of Dr Burnet, 


; which was 
no rea- 


circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely re- 
move ihe imputatiov. It is no wonder that faction 
productive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides 


oppoſite. 
S 


bad bern murdered; by any orders irom court, it mut 
be acknowledged, 


—— ble uſe in Ruſſel's 
trial was made of that incident. The king's counſel 
mentioned it in their pleadings as a ſtrong proof of 
the conſpiracy; and it is ſaid to have had great weight 
with the jury. 2. on in Sidney 's trial 
for the ſame purpoſe. 

tried about this time, 


though they have no relation to the Rye-bouſe con; 
ſpiracy, ſhow the temper of the bench and of the ju- 
nes. Oates was convicted of having called tbe duke, 
a Popiſh traitor ; was condemned in damages to the 
rr eee was 
udged to remain in priſon e pay- 
_ A like ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton- 
Col for a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiſton, 
was fined ten thouſand pounds; 
vate letters which had been intercepted, he had re- 
flefted on the goverument. This gentleman-was ob- 
nozious, becauſe he had been foreman of that jury 
— 2 — hg — 
— — ears 1p — 
though a precedent may j be — 4 
ry unuſual act of: ſeverity, and ſuſficĩent to deſtroy | 
— atuats = 
ere 


ſon to confirm the ſuſpicion: Yet could not all theſe . 


1 — | 
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There is another remarkable trial, — oi 
gee ee —— 


They fwore to two or three p 
. dyno on was not the- wallet | 
depaſuiĩons. Rolewel, on the other 


— were lewd and fre 
, that, even during Cromwell” 's uf 


| hart hand; depoſed that he had uſed no ſack expeef- 

fions as thoſe which were imputed to him. He of» 

fered his own notes as a farther The: women 

could not ſhow, by any circumſtance: or witneſs, that 

E they. vere at his mecting- And the expreſſions, to 
which they were ſo that no man in 
bis ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to empioy them before 

2 mixt audience, It wes alſo urged, that it appeared 
next to impoſſihle for three women to remember ſo 


long a 42 one ſingle hearing, and to re- 


mender it ſo exadtly- as to agree to a title in 
their with regard to it. The Joey 
OY this iſſue ; He would 


pronounce, with bis uſual tone of voice, a peried as 
long as that to which they had ſworn, and then let 
dem try to repeat it, if they could. What was more 
unaccountable, they had forgotten even the text of 
his ſermon ;- nor did they remember any ſingle paſ - 
ſage, but the words to which. they gave: evidence. 
After ſoſtrong a a fali-irar — 
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firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy ; and the court 
no imelligence of Rinn. At length, Hak: 


The king's P 
Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavour- | 
ed to mediate a reconciliation between his fon and | 


ed great penitence for the ſhare which be had kad in . | 


the late confpiracy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions 
never more to in fuch criminal enterpriſes. 
He went fo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to 
the like ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. 
Monmouth kept filence till ** 
don in form: But finding, that, by taking this 
he was entirely diſgraced with his party, ad rhas, 
even though he ſhould” not be in court as 
— his teſtimony, being ſo publicly known, 
might have weight with juries on any future trial, be 
_ refolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His 
emiſffaries, therefore, received orders to deny, * 
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he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion as that which en 


was imputed to him; and the 
te whole was an i 


— — W Monmouth bis 
and afterwards ordered him 5 


party exclaimed, that I. 


| „ 7 4 

land had held a e with thoſe of — 4 
land; and that Baillic of Jerviſwood, a man of me- 
rit and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of 
Campbell, had come to London, under pretence of 
negociating the ſetilement of the Scouilh Preſbyteri - 
ans in Carolina, but really with a view of concerting 
meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. Baillie was 
ſent priſoner to kdinbergh; but as no evidence ap- 
peared againſt him, the council required him to ſwear, 
that he would anſwer all queſtions which ſhould be 
to him. He refuſed to ſubmit to ſo ini- 
quitous 2 condition; and a fine of ſix thouſand 
pounds was impoſed him. At length, two 
perſons, Spence and „ being put to the tor - 
— — involved the carl of Tar - 
ras and ſome others, who, in order to fave them- 
ſelves, were reduced to accuſe. Baillie. He was 
brought to trial; and being in fo languiſhing a con- 
dition from the treatment which he bad met with in 
priſon, that it was feared he would not ſurvive that 
night, he was ordered to be executed 2 
noon on which he received ſentence. 

The ſeverities exerciſed during this part of the 
t reign, were much contrary to the uſual tenor 
of the king's conduct; and thoſe who ſtudiec his 
character more narrowly, have pronounced, that to- 
wards great offences he was rigid and ine xorable, the 
nation were more inclined to aſeribe every unjuſt or 
hard meaſure to the prevalence of the duke, into whoſe 
bands the king had, from indolence, not from any 
opinion of = brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned 
the reins of government. The crown indeed gained 


great 


—— The king © 1684. | 
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n been great advantage from the detection of the conſpira 
ey, aud loſt none by the ri execution of the 
r eonfpirators : The horror entertained apainſt rhe af. 
ſaflinarion-plot, which was generally confounded 
with the project for an inſurrection, rendered the 
whole party unpopular, and reconciled the nation to 
rhe meaſures of the court. The moſt loyal addreſſes 
came from all parts; and the doctrine of ſabmiffion 
— ũ —·＋ nes of an unlimited paſ. 
{ive obedience, became the rei — 15 TEES 
times. Tlie univerſity of O paſſed a 
cree, condeinning fome doctrines, which 1 — 
republican, but weich indeed are, moſt of them, the 
only tenets on which li and a limited — 
Tin can de founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, 
lately ſo numerous, powertul, and zealous, vere at 
the king's feet ; and were as much fallen in their ſpi- 
rit'as in their ctedit with the nation. Nothing that 
Had the leaſt appearance of oj ed ee, 
could be hearkened to by the public. 


The king endeavoured to increaſe his prefent po- 


pularicy by every art; ana knowing, that the foſpi- 
cion of Popery was of all others che moſt = 
ons, he judged it proper to marry his niece, the la. 
dy Anne, to prince „brother te the king of 
Denmark. All rhe credit, however, add pere 
of Halifax, could not engage him to call a partia 
ment, or truſt the nation with the election of a new 


9 Though bis revenues were WE” 


"ihe ad ator — ws. 
ar died Prince Rupert, in the fixty- of a biaſs to the country party. He 

n He had left was for that rraſon much negic ard at 

r in cots Fog he had court. m4 

| an entire Engl and alfo this year. 8 85 

2 


Wo ® " 
' +) 
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ly burthened, he rather choſe to ſtruggle with the © uA 
oreſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, L. 
by raiſing afreſh ſo many malignant homours, might - 
prove dangerous 10 his repole. The duke- likewife 
zealonſly oppoſed this propoſal, and even engaged 


alied by petition, and were admitted to bail; a mea - 
— in iiſcli, but deemed a great encroachment 

on the privileges of that aſſembly. The duke, con- 
trary to law, was reſtored to the office of high ad- 
miral, without taking the reſt. 25 

Had the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been 
mixed in the — * character, had he becn actuated 

by that concern for his people's or even for his own 
honour, which his high ſtation demanded, he would 
have hazarded many domeſtic inconveniencies rather 
than allow France io domincer in fo haughty a man- 
ner as that which, at preſcnt, the aſſumed in every 
negociation. The peace of Nimeguen, impoſed by gtue of w- 
the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjoĩnted m4 4 
the whole confederacy ; and all the powers, engage 
in it, had diſbanded their ſupernumerary troops, 

w which they found it difficult to ſubſiſt. Lewis atone 
fill maintained a powerful army, and by his prepara- 

| tions rendered himſelf every d ore formi 

| ry day more formidable. 

He now ated as if he were the ſole ſovereign in Eu- 
rope, and as if all other princes were ſoon to become 


ulis 
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. 
2 Briſac, for re- uniting ſuch territories as had ever | 
1684. deen members of any part of his new conqueſts. —- 
— r — he — oem 0. 
mote antiquity. They cired t 
ces to a before them, and iſſued — pr 
pelling them the conteſted territories. The impor. 
tant town of „an ancient and a free flare, 
was ſeized by Lewis : Aloſt was demanded of the 
on a frivolous, and even ridiculous pre- 
tence; and upon their refuſal to yield it, — 
bourg was blockaded, and ſoon after taken. Ge. 
noa had been bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had 
ſtipulared to build ſome gallics for the Spaniards ; | 
and, in order to avoid more ſevere treatment, that 
republic was obliged to yield to the moſt mortifying &@ | 
conditions. The empire was infulted in its head and 
principal members, and uſed no other expedient for 
redreſs than impotent complaints and remonſtrances. 
Spain was fo enraged at the infolent treatment 
which the met with, that, without her 
weak condition, the declared war againſt her 
aughey enemy: She hoped that the other powers of 
Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, would « bs to 
her aſſiſtance. The prince of Orange, whoſe ruli 
paſſions were love of war and animoſity 
France, feconded every where the applications of the 
Spaniards. In the year 168 1, he made a journey to 
England, in order to engage the king into cloſer 
meaſures with the confederates. He alſo propoſed 
to the States to make an augmentation of their forces; 
but ſeveral of the provinces, and even the town of | 
Amſterdam had been gained by the French, and the | 
t It appears from Sir John Dalrym- for his connivance at the ſeizure of [ 


| $ ndix, that the king recei- Luxembourg, beſide his ordinary 
— bed from France 3 million of livres on 


1 


7 


. 
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TH 


| 
pa 


| 


f 


11 


FER 


2 

2 fa majeſtẽ ＋ yu 
rompre la pai qu'il nf 

roix pas fa mei Britannique en K- 

ſes contraires a ſes veritables interets. 


It 


TS It is here we are to fix the wi 
aue which rhe power of 1 
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of the higheſt ex. 
; or that of 'any 


comented himfclf with inſulting | 
princes anc free ſtates of Europe ; 


the neighbouring potentates had ſucceſſively felt the 
effects of his haughty imperious diſpoſition. And, 


by indulging his poets, orators, and courtiers in 
their flatteries, and in their prognotlications of uni- 


verſal empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the proſ- 
pect of his power alone, the appredention of general 


conqueſt and ſubjection. 
The French greatneſs never, during his whole 
reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and 


Clifford, it is ſaid, one of his moit favoured mini- 
ters, went fo far as to affirm, that it were better 
for the king to be viceroy under a great and gene- 
rous monarch, than a flave to five hundred of his 
own inſolent ſubjects. The ambition, — 
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aud uncontrouled power of Lewis were no diminu- C HA x. 


I 


tion of Charles's happineſs ; and in other reſpects his 
condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible than it had 
ever been fince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, 
which had ſhaken his throne, and menaced his fa- 
mily, was totally ſubdued ; and by their precipitate 
indiſcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the ri- 
gour of the laws and to public hatred. He had te- 
covered his former popularity in the nation; ard 
what probably pleaſed him more than having a com- 


pliant parliament, he was enabled to govern altoge- 


ther without one. But it is certain, that the king, 
amidſt all theſe promiſiag circumſtances, was not 
happy or fatisfied. Whether he found himſelf ex- 
poſed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded 

a recoil of the populir humour for the preſent arbi- 
_ rrary meaſures, is nncertain. Perhaps the violent 
imprudent temper of the duke, by puſhing Charles 
upon dangerous attempts, gave him apprenfioa and 
uncaſineſs. He was overheard one day to fay, in 
ng ſame of the duke's haity counſels, Bro- 
ther, | am too old to go again to my travels: You 
+ may, if you chuſe it.” Whatever was the caufe 
of the king's diſſatisfaction, it feerhs probahle, that 
he was meditating ſome change of meafures, and 
had formed a new plan of adminiſtration, He was 


determined, it is thought, to fend the duke ro Scots 


land, to recal Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, 
to diſmiſs all his unpopular minitters, and to throw 
Himſelf entircly on the 20cd will and affections of his 
ſubjects *. Amidſt theſe truly wiſe and virtuous de- 


figns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which reſem King's ck 
bled an apoplexy ; and though he was recovered * 


days, and then expired, in the fifty-fitth year of his cb Feb. 


from it by bleeding, he languiſhed only for a few 


3 - oy . : * * ? 
x King James's Memoirs con- D*Avanx's Neg9c:2t:023, 14th 
firm this rumour, as alſo Dec. 1654. 


Vol. VIII. P age, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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and rwen fifth of his reigu, 
A ot ln of tle bt 


remarkably careful death ( 
——— Ni 
flower of his youth. . e en. FE: 


he owing to their affeftion for his a8 
dread of his ſuccefſor, . 
to the : critical time of his death, begat 
Al circumſtances, however, 
muſt be allowed to vaniſh, . 
of Fai al hiſtories are full. 
days king's illneſs. c 
1 A ec attended him; 5 
| a total indifference rowards their devo - 
tions and exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, 
and he received the facrament _ them, accompa- 
nied with the other rites of the Romiſh church | 
Two papers were found in his cabinet, written wi | 
his own hand, and comaining arguments in favour 
of that communion. The duke had the imprudence 
immediately to publiſh theſe papers, and thereby N 
both confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who. had 
been the greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, 
and afforded to the world a ſpecimen of his own. bi- 
If we the character of Charles II. in the 
different lights which it will admit of, it will appear 
various, and give riſe to different and even oppoſite. 
ſentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he 
appears the moſt amiable and engaging of men; and 
indeed, in this view, his deportment muſt be allow-. 
ed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery . 
was fo tempered with good breeding, that it was. 
never offenſive: His propenſity to ſatire was fo check 
2 2 that his friends never dreaded. 
* ie | 
expreſſion 


CHAP, 


* 


as their 
. 
— 


1 


'=- 
G 
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2 udge , could not be faid ſo much io 
wages elevated, qualities apt to beget 
in company, as. to be 2 
ain, Nut well el of wit. 
rene 
of behaviour might permit, men were fo plea- 
| fd with the affable, communicative deportment of 
ke monarch, that they always went away contented 
— eee This indeed is 


gpl Finke part of ihe king's charter; and he 
© bans Radble of ie: For he wis fond of 


er he i formaliry of tare, and of relaplag . 
ery moment into the companion. 

Is che duties of private life his conduct, though 
not free from exception, was, in the main, Jaudable. 
te was an caly, lover, a civil obliging buf- 
brother, an indulgent father, and a 
ter“. The voluntary friendſhips, 
however, which this contracted, nay, even 
his ſenſe of gratitude, were feeble ; and he never at- 
rached himſelf to any of his eaters or courtiers 
vith 2 fincere aſſection. He believed them to have 
no motive in ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt ; and he 
was till ready, in bis turn, to facrifice them to pre- 
ſcar eaſe and convenience. 

"With a derail of his private character we muſt ſet 
bonds to our panegyric on Charles. The other 
patrs of his conduct may admit of ſome , but 
can deſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed fo much 
frted for nne he 
gen rede order, e nk and œconomy in the 

former : Was gheleſs, and neghygens in 
deter. W 
. though not altogether deſtitue of * 


2 Marquiſe of Halifax » Duke of Buckingham. 


P2 | Was 


Dt Sills ah e e and who was enge. 
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CHAP 


—— 


was in the main dangerous to his people, and diſho- 
nourable to hamſclf. Negligent of the intereſts of 
the nation. careleſs ot its glory, averſe to its religion, 

3s of its liberty, laviſh of irs treaſure, ſparing only 
of its blood; he expoſed it by his meaſures, rhouga 
he ever appeared but in fport, to the danger of a 
furious civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy 


of a foreign conqueſt. Yet may all theſe enormities, 


if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a 


41 meaſure, to the indolence of his temper : a 
u 


lt, which, however unfortunate in a monarch, 
it is impoſſible for us to regard with great ſeverity. 
It has been remarked of Charles, that he never faid 


_ a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one: A cenſure, 


which, thoagh too far carried, feems to have ſome 
foundation i in his character and deportment. When 


the king was informed of this ſaying, he obſerved, 
that the matter was eaſily accounted for: For that 


his diſcourſe was his own ; his actions were the mi- 
niſtry's. 

If we reflect on the appetite for power inherent in 
human nature, and add to it the king's education in 
foreign countries, and among the cavaliers, a party 
which would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpa- 


tions of popular aſſemblies upon the rights of monar- 


chy, it is not ſurpriſing that civil liberty ſhould no: 


find in him a very zealous patron. Haraſſed with 
domeſtic faction, weary of calumny and complaints, 


oppreſſcd with debts, ſtraitened in his revenue, he 


ſought, though with feeble efforts, for a form of go- 


verument, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more eaſy 
in its management. But his attachment to France, 


after all the pains that we have taken, by enquiry and 


conjecture to fathom it, contains ſtill ſomething, it 

be confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. The 
hopes of rendering himſelf ahſolute by Lewis's aſſiſt- 
ance ſcem fo chimerical, that they could ſcarcely be 
retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of Charles's 


penctration: 
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ion: and as to pecuniary ſubſidies, he ſurely 

ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the 
{cond Dutch war, than were remitted him from 
France during the whole courſe of his reign. I am 
apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this 
particular guided chiefly by inclination, and by a 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French nation. He 
conſidered rhat people as gay, fprightly, pulite, cle- 
nt, courteons, devoted to their prince, and at- 
tached to the Catholic faith; and for theſe reaſons 


he cordially loved them. The oppoſite character of 


the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his a- 
verſion; and cven the uncourtly humours of the 
- Engliſh made him very in li fernt towards them. 
Our notions of intereſt are much warped by our af- 
| feftions ; and it is not altogether without example, 
that a man may be guided by national prejudices, 
who has c ver been little biaſſed by private and per- 
ſonal friendſhip. 

The character of this prince has been elaborately 
drawn by two great maſters, perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with him, the duke of Backingham and the mar- 
2 of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant 

okes given by Sir William emple. Dr Welu god 
likewiſe and Biſhop Burnet have employed their pc u- 
eil on the ſame fubje& : but the former is fomew!:ar 


partial in his favour, as the latter is by far too arh 


and malignant. Inſtcai of finding an exact parallel 
between Charles Il. and the emperor Liberius, as aſ- 
ſerted by that prelate, it would be more juſt to re- 
mark a full contraſt and oppoſition. 'The emperor 
ſeems as much to have ſurpaſſed the king in abilities, 
as he falls ſhort of him in virtue. Provident, wiſe, 
active, 122 malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, 
reſerved, cruel, unrelen: ing, unforgiving ; thc fe are 
the lights under which the Romau tyrant has been 


P 3 | tranſ- | 
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Cc H A P. tranſmitted. to us. Nr the only circumſtance in 
2 retended he was fimilar to 
women, a paſhon which is 
too general to form any ſtriking reſcmblance, and 
which that deteſtable and deteſted monſter ſhared | 
allo with unuatural appetites. 
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This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, 
not only by the council, but by the nation. The 
king univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity 
and great honour; and as the current of favour rau 
at that time for the court, men believed that his in- 
tentions were conformable to his expreſſions. We 
« have now,” it was ſaid, the word of a king, 
« and a word never yet broken.” Addreſfes came 
from all quarters, tull of duty, nay, of the moſt fer. 
vile adulution. Every one haſtened to pay court to 
the new wvionarch ® : And James had reaſon to thiak, 
that notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by fo 
potent a party for his excluſion, no throne in Eu- 
rope was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. 
Ihe king, however, in the firit exerciſe of his au- 
thoriry, thewed, that either he was not fincere in his 
profeſſions of attachmenc to the laws, or that he had 
entertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, 
that even his utmoſt fincerity would tend very little 
to ſecure the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms 
and the greater part of the exciſe had been ſettled © 
dy parliament on the late king during life, and con- 
ſequently the grant was now expired, nor had the 
ſucceſſor any right to levy theſe branches of reve- 
nue. But James iſſued a proclamation, ordering the 
cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as before, and this 
exertion of power he would nor deizn to qualify by 
the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcenſion. 


theſe terms: We are come to teſti- thou wilt grant us the fame liberty 
« ty our ſorrow for the death of our which thou allowelt thyſelf. Which 
“ good friend Charles, and our joy © doing, we wiſh thee all manner of 
6 for thy being made our governur. happincis,” z | 


It 
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u was propoſed to him, that in order to prevent the C ur. 


in effects of any intermiſſion in levying theſe duties, 
entries ſhould be made, and bonds tor the ſums to be 
taken from the merchants and brewers ; but the pay- 
ment be ſuſpended till the parliament ſhould give au- 
thority to receive it. This precaution was recom- 
mended as an cxpreſſion of deference to that aſſem- 
bly, or rather to the laws; but for that very reaſon 
probably, it was rejected by the king, who-choughr 
that rhe commons would thence be invited to aſſume 
more authority, and would regard the whole reve- 


LXX. 


. 


nue, and conſequently the whole power of the crown, 


25 dependent on their good will and pleaſure. 


The king likewiſe weut openly, and with all the 


of his dignity to mals, an illegal meeting ; 


and by this umprudence he diſplayed at once his arþi- 
trary diſpoſition, and the bigotry of his principles: 


Theſe two great charactcriſtics of his reign, and bane 


of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his a- 


gent, to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſſions to the 


pope, and to pave the way for a ſolemn re-admiſſion 


of England into the boſom of the Catholic church. 


The pope, Innocent XI. prudently adviſed the king 
not to be too precipitate in his meaſures, nor raſhly 


attempt what repeated experience might convince 
him was impracticable. the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of England ne- 
ceflary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom 
to. make like remonſtrances. He obſerved to the 


king, how buſy the priciis appeared at court, and 


adviſed him not to aſſent with too great facility to 
their dangerous counſels. ** Is it not the cuſtom in 
Spain, ſaid James, for the king to conſult 
* with his conteflor ?” © Yes,” replied the am- 
baſſador, and it is for that very reaſon our affairs 
* ſucceed fo ill.” 
James gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would 
hold the balance of power more ſteadily than his 
predeceſſor, 


mp 
n a meet with ſtrong oppoſi 
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dom. Befides' ap himſelf to buſmeſs . 
duſtry, he ſeemed jealous of national honour, and 
expreſſed great eare, that no more reſpett ſhoult be 
paid to the French ambaſſador at London than his 
own received at Paris. But theſe 


7 of falling into 2 · 


* 


ith Wee 
as his veal, ſeemed alone able to 2 him in he pro. 


— the council This noblenan had flood 

to James during the laſt years g 

brokers rein; and when de pats G- 
11 nr 


were received very 
frowns. This conduct mi Na 
= king fo much affefted of fincerity ; but by ſhow- 
og, that a king of England could reſent the 
ow a duke of York, Eee 
idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 
On all occafions, the king was open in declaring, 
that men muſt now look for a more active and more 
| rt ue 


Sedley 


he had not the 
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How little inclination ſoever the king, as well as 
and prieſts, might bear to an Engliſh 

was abſolutely neceſſary, at the begin. 
the reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. The 
low — to which the Whigs or country party 
had fallen during the laſt years of Charles's reign, 
rr rr 
the Rye houſe conſpiracy ; theſe cauſes made that 
party mcet with linle ſucceſs in the elections. The 
general reſignation too of the charters had made the 
corporations extremely dependent; and the ' recom» 
mendations of the court, though little aſſiſted at 
that time by per influence, were become very 
prevalent. The new houſe of commons, therefore, 
of . zealous Tories and 
churchmen, and were of conſequence ſtrongly biaſ- 
ſed, by their afletions, 229 
the crown. 

"The diſconrle which the king made to rhe parlia- 

ment was more fined to work on their fears than their 
affections. He repeated indeed, and with grrat ſo- 
lemnity, the promiſe which he had made before che 
privy conncil, of, governing according to the laws, 
and of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion: But at 


tte ſame time he told them, that he poſitivcly ex- 


pected they would iettie his revenue, and during life 
too, as in the time of his brother. I might uſe 
% many arguments, faid he. to enforce this de- 
< mand; the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the 
6 navy, the neceſſities of the crown, and the well- 
<< being of the government itſelf, which I mult not 
« ſuffer to be precarious: But I am confident, that 
your own conſideration and your ſenſe of what is 
<< juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever 

< on this occaſion might be enlarged upon. There 
<« is indeed one argument,” added he, 


which may be urged againſt compliance with my 
* ems; 2 may thiak, that by feeding me 
1 « from 


OOF AMES IL ant 


ſom time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they think 6 N A r. 
from time to _ nas” 


« convenient, they will beter ſecure frequent 


ines of parliament: But 2s this is the firſt rime 1% 


I ſpeak to you from the throne, I muſt plainly tell 
you, that ſuch an expedient would be very im- 
proper to employ with me, and that the beſt way 
to engage me to meet you often is always to uſe 
« me well.“ 5 ä 
n was eaſy to interpret this language of the king's. 
He plainly intimated, that he bad reſources in his 
prerogative for ſupporting the government, indepen- 
dent of their fuppli-s; and that fo long as they 
complied with his demands, he would have recourſe 
to them; but that any ill uſage on their part would 
ſet him free from thoſe meaſures of government 
which he feem<d to regard more as voluntary than as 
neceſſary. It muſt be confeſſed, that no parliameut 
in England was ever placed in a more critical ſitua- 
non, nor where more forcible arguments could be 
urged, cirhcr for their oppoſition to the court, or 

their compliance with it. 


l was faid, on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal kee fi 


power was the very baſis of the Englith conſtitution 


and agaiuſt 
5 a revenue 


and the principle to which the nation was beholden during life. 


for all that liberty which they enjoy above the ſub- 
xs of other monarchics ; that this jealouſy, though. 
at diflerent periods it may be more or lets intenfe, 
can never faftly be laid afleep, even under the belt 
and wiſeſt princes ; that the character of the preſent 
| bovereign atforded cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by 
reaſon of the arbitrary principles which he had im- 
dided, and ſtill more by rcaſon of his religious zeal, 
which it is impothible for him ever to gratify, with. 
out aſſuming more authority than the conſtiturion al- 
lows him; that power is to be watched in its very 
«mt incroachments, nor is any thing ever gained by 
umidity and ſubmiſſion; that every conceſſion adds 
new force to uſurpation, and at the fame time, by 

wy dit- 


A MAB Ss U. 6. 
= t openty. diſcovered an im 
wo _ ns uſt prefenily 
«bi r 
ae which his moſt fanguine wiſhes could 
£ him; that if we caſt our eyes - 
15 ſtate ot affairs on the continent, and to 
- the ſituation of Scotland and Ireland; or, what is of 
more importance, if we conſider the diſpofiriun of 
men's minds at home, every 
found adverſe to the cauſe of liberty; chat the coun- 
. tbe. Joe. reign, bp.aheir. ninltna, 
1 unjuſtifiable meaſures in parlia · 
n by their deſperate attempts out of parliament, 
rn general hatred, and 
xcited extreme jealouſy in all the royaliſts and 
Sen churchmen, who now forwed the balk of we 
tion; that it would not he acceptable to that par- 
to ſee this King worſe treated than his brother in 
point of revenue, or any at s made to keep the 
ö 779 
habe to abuſe as count, and ie, not to fe 


P | 
given them, every _=_ would by A methods 
lucceed to their wiſhes ; that if, on the contrary, af- 
tex ſuch inſtances of compliance, he formed any de- 
ſiges on the liberty and religion of the natidm, he 
would, in the cyes of all mankind, render himſclf 
 inexcuſable, and the whole people would 
join in oppoſition to him; that reſiſtance could ſcarce- 
j de attempted twice, and there was therefore the 
greater neceſſity for waiting till time and incidents 
had fully the nation for it; that the king's. 
Pies in Favour of Popry, though in the main 


pernicious, ; 
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were yet ſo far fortunate, that they ren · 
e dered the connexion infeparable between the natiou- 
. al religion and national liberty; and that if any'ille. 


gal attempts were afterwards made, the church, which 1 


was at preſent the chief ſupport of the crown, would 
ſurely catch the alarm, and would ſoon diipoſe the 
te to an effeQual reſiſtance. 10 : 
Theſe laſt reafons, enforced by the prejudices of 
party, prevailed in parliament ; and the commons, 
beſides giving thanks for the king's ſpeech, voted 
unanimouſly, that they would ſeitle on his preſent 
majeſty, during te, all the revenue enjoyed by the 
late king at the time of his demiſe. That they might 
not detract from this generoſity by any ſymptoms of 
diſtruſt, they alſo voted unanimouſly, that the houſe 
entirely relied on his majeſty's royal word and re- 
ated declarations to fupport the religion of the 
church of England; but they added, that that reli- 
gion was dearer to them than their lives. The Speak · 
er, in preſenting the revenue: bill, took care to in- 
form the king of their vote with regard to religion; 
but could not, by fo ſignal a proof of confidence, ex- 
tort from him one word in favour of that religion, on 
which, be told his majeſty, they fer ſo high a value. | 
Not wit hſtanding the 1 ah of ſuſpicion which this 
filence afforded, the 
beral diſpoſition. The king having demanded a far- 
ther ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they 
revived thole duties on wines and vinegar, which 
| had once been enjoyed by the late king; and they 
added ſome 2 on tobacco and ſugar. his 


grant amounted on the whole to about fix hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. 8 1 
The houſe of lords were in a humour no leſs com- 
plant. They even went ſome lengths towards break · 
ing in pieces all the remains of the Popiſh plot, that 
once formidable engine of bigotry and * 1 
Wh ; X little 


ouſe continued in the ſame li |} 
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that Father Ireland was in London be- ferjury. 
rwcen the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and in the 


beginning of September in the ſame year: Never 
criminal was convicted on fuller and mare undoubt - 
ell evidence. Two and twenty perſons, who had 
been ſtudents at St Omers, moſt of them men of credit 
and family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered 
into that ſeminary about Chriſtinas in the year 1678, 
and had never been abſent but one night, till the 
month of July following. Forty-feven. witneſſes, 
alſo of untainted character, that Fa- 
Ireland, on the third of Auguſt 1679, had gone 
to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of 
September; and, what ſome years before would have 
deen regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine 
\ af thee witneſſes were Proteſtants, of the church of 
Enzlahnd. Oates's ſentence was, to be fined a thou- 
fund marks on cach indictment, to be whipped on 
two different days from Aldgate to Newpate, and 
from Newgate to 'Tyburn, ta be imprifoned during 
lle, and to be pillotied five times every year. The 
upudence of the man fupported itſelf under the con- 
vilhoo, and his courage under the puniſhment. He 
made folemn appeals ro Heaven, and proteſtations of 
the veracity of his teſtimony : Though the whipping 
vas fo cruel, that it was evidently the intention of the 
 coert to put him to death by that puniſhment, be 
Vas enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover; 
Aud be lived to King William's reign, when a pen- 
hon of 400 l. a year was ſetiled on him. A conſider · 
able number adbercd to him in his diſtreſſes, and re- 
garded him as the martyr of the Proteſtant cauſe. 
the populace were affected with the fight of a pu- 
Vox. VIII. e niſumeut, 


deep a reproach on the former pro- 
encluſioniſts, that it met With 
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| n 
terrupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival ia the "oY 
weſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was | 


Me - 


this i conveyed to the thavibey | 
voted, that they. would adhere to his ch | 
h their lives and fortunes. 


paſſed a bill of anam- 
der againſt Monmouth; and they granted a fuppiy 
of 400, ooo Il. for ſuppreſſing his rebellion- 
thus ſtrengthened the hands of the king, they adjourn- 


ed themſelves. | 
depart the man | 


Monmouth, when ordered to 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland; and as 
it was well known, that be ſtill enjoyed the favour of 
his indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinc · 
non were beſtowed upon him by the prince of Orange. 
After the at ceſſion 5 7 James, the ptinee it 


neceſſary to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers; 
and that illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. Find- 
| | we 


HA ES M any 


en by the king's ſevering; he © 
2 r * 
Galen. to make a raſh and 


[FE 
2 * 


— all public meaſures The 


this reigu were bit herto of ſwall importance; and 
2 RE remark 


-ipitate | 
Argyle, who ſet our for — a little before bm, 
— 1 — n to; aud this un- 


enterpriſe did I1th June. 
iniDoefferſhire, he bad fearcely a hundred ſohowers ; 
fſopopslar was his name, that in four days he had af- 

— fembled above two thouſand horſe and foot. bey 
were indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the 
— 2 the declaration which he publiſhed, 

was chiefly calculazed to ſuit the prejudices of the 
vulgar; or the moſt ed of the W hig-party. He 
alle che king duke of York; and denominated him 
2 traitor, at an aſſaſſin, and a Popiſnh uſurper. 
| He reed to bir the fire of London, the murder 
& Codfrey and Eſſex, 
Ling And he invited 
2 

ons of A 
—— the militia of De- 

number of 4000 men, and took | 
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 whoſt borſe he had in a 
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e AUA r, in order to oppoſe the rebels; 
. 


that — 2 bore a _— 


ſor an 2 of 'this nature. 
grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to; at- 
tack Albemarle; an cafy enterpriſe, ' by which he 
might doch have acquired credit, and have ſupplied 
himſelf with arms. Lord Gray, who conimanded 
his horſe, diſcovered himſelf ro be a notorious 2 
ard; yet ſoch was the ſoftneſs of Monmouth's 
ture, that Gray was ſtill continued in his comet. 
Fletcher ot Salton, a Scotchman, a man of fienal 
r 
publican principles in this enterpriſe, and command - 
_ ed the cavalry together with Gray: But being in- 
fulted by one who had newly joined the army, and 
made uſe of, qd 
ompted by paſſion, to which he was much 
Lag wade dl a piſtol at the man, and he killed him 
on the ſpur. I his incident obliged him 12 
to leave the camp; and the loſs of fo gallant 
cer was a great prejudice to Monmouth's ent 
"The next itation of the rebels was at Taunton, a 
diſaſfected town, which gladly and even fondly recei- 
ved them, and re-inforced them witth conſiderable 
numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank pre- 
ſented Monmouth with a pair of colours of their 
own bandiwork, together with a copy of the Bible. 
Monmouth was here perſuaded to take upon him 
the title of king, and afſert the legitimacy of his 
birth; Þ Fog. which he advanced in his firſt de- 
Gn e but whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, he 
then faid, during ſome time to poſtpone. His num. 
bers had now increaſed to fix thouſand ; and he was 
obliged every day, for want fo arms, t to diſiniſs a great 
many 


ing. 
; . While Monmouth, by his impradens 2 Aike 
caution, was thus wailing time in the Welt, the 
iog employed himſelf in making preparations to op- 
E Six regimeats of Britiſh troops were call - 
el over from Holland; the army was conkfiderably 
augmented ; and regular forces, to the number of 
ooo men, were diſpatched under the of 
a in order to check the 
of the rebels. 
mouth, obſerving that no conliderable. men 
Fer bim, ning thar an inſurrection which, 4 


te had once reſolved to withdraw Bail, pelo Fc 

kis uubappy followers to. their fate. His followers 
| R and feem- 
4 oaad to adhere to him in 


n 
ſhowed what a native courage anda principle of du- 
ij, even when unaſſiſted by A able a per- 
form. They threw the veteran torces into 22. 
drove them from their gruund, continued the 
till their ammunition failed them, and would. at 
Hare obtained a viftory, had not the miſconduct of 8 
E 5 
After a combat of three hours the re Ve, 
eres teat 
3 


4 


r 


* 
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ded in a ſe weeks this ent: 'raſhly t 
ku, and fechy conduded. n ne nt 
"Monmouth fled from "the field of 'batile above 
twenty mie till his horſe funk under him. He then 
changed cloths with a pealant in order to conceal 
Himſelf. The peaſant was diſcovered by the putſa- 
ers, who now redoubled the diligence of their ſeatch. 
At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth was found, lying in 
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nature of Colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who 
tad long ferved' at Tangiers, and had | 
22 —— v an — 


their cauſe. arm uterrig ani fir r= booted 
dered a certain number to be execured; while he and 
his company ſhould driuk the king's =_ 
queen*s, or that of Chief. Juſtice Jefferies/ Odſer · 
ving their feet to quiver in the agonies of death, be 
cried that he would give them muſic to their dan; 
eing; and he immediately commanded the drums to 
beat and the trumpets to found. By way of experi- 
ment, be ordered one man to be hung up three times, 
him at each interval, whether he repem- 
ed of his crime: But the man obilinately aſſerting, 
that, not withſtanding the paſt, he ſtil} would wil 
ingly engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him 
to de hung in chains. One ſtory, commonly told 
of him, is memorable for the treachery, as url . 
which attended it: A young maid Z 

for the life of her brother, and flung herſelf at 
Kirke's feet, armed with all the charms Wh denn 
ty and innocence, bathed in tcars, could beſtowu. 
pon her: The tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not 
ſoftened into love or clemency : He promiſed to 
grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, 2 
would be equally compliant to him. The maid yield- 
ed to the conditions : But, atter the had paſſed the 
night with him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, 
ſhowed her, from the window, her brother, the dar- 

ling objec tor whom the had facrificed her virtue, 
hanging on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered. 
to be there eretted for the execution. Rage and de- 
ſpair and indignation took poſſeſſion of ber mind, 
and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. All the in- 
habitants of that country, INNOCENT As well as guilty, 
; + were 
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ſelves in a particalar "manner by ges. i 
| e cl them bis ends 3-0 


jr 2-2. 
and ſhowed the pcople, that u e e 
might equal, if not excecd, the ravages of military 
nanny. This man who wantoned in eruelty, had 
_ already a of his character in many 

— 


ſtruction. He began at Dorcheſter, and thirty re 
bels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in ** 


io fave him by their free confeſſion, the trouble of 


tryiug them ; and when: twenty wine were \ founet 


guilty, be ordered them, as an additional puniſh. 


ment of their difobedicnce, to be led to immediate 
enetution-. Moſt of the other prifoners, terrified 
with this example, pleaded nn and no lefs than 
tuo hundred and ninety- two received ſentence ar 
Dorcheſter. Of theſe eighty were; executed. Exe- 


ter was the next ſtage of his cruelty : Two hundred 


and forty- three were there tried, of whom a great 
number were condemned and execured. He alſo o- 


penied his commiſſian at Taunton and Wells, and & 


very where carried conſternation along with bim. 
Ide -jurics were ſo ſtruck with bis menaces, that 


' they gave their verdict with precipitation, and many 
innocent it is faid, were involved with the 


guity. And on the whole, belides rhoſe who were 


butchered by the military commanders, two hundred 
aud afty-one are computed to have fallen by che 
band of paſtice. The whole country was ſtrowed 
with the d- ads and lin bs of traitors. Every village 
almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a wrerched inhabi- 


tant. 


and he now fer out with a 
age jo, e 10 > full ren of death and d. 
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nothing 
eminent ſerxices, created a peer, and was ſoon after 
veſted with the digniry of chancellor. It is preten 
2 ſtop to them by orders, as ſoon as proper inform. 


a. in Scotland, where the fate of Argyle had been &- 
eided before that of Monmouth. Immediately after 
the king's acceſſion, a 


er, and the carl of Perth chancel 
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b. the ſheriff, whom he knew to be extremely gh. 
o the cqurt. Colonel Rumſey joined him in 


Ie 1 and the proſecution was ſo haſtened, 


ted in-the ſpace of a week. The perjury ry of the wit, 
neſſes appeared immediately es oh the king ſeem. 

A to regret the execution of Corniſh. He granted 
condemned the witneſſes 


bas. - | 2 againſt Corniſh. was 
„ nation with the court: 
"The continued rigour of the other executions 
already i imprefled an univerſal hatred againſt the m 
niſters of jultice,” attended with compaſſion for the 
ſufferers, who as they had been ſeduced in- 
to.this crime by miltaken principles, bore their 

niſhmept wich the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs, The 
people might have been willing te inp 1 
Aalaguil between the king and his miniſters; but 
care was taken to prove, that the latter had done 
but what was agreeable to their maſter. 
Jefferies on his return, was . 


ed, however, with ſome appearance of authority, that 
the king was diſpleaſed with theſe cruelties, and put 


tion of them was conveyed to him. 
We muſt now take a vicw of the Rate of ates 


parliament had —— fam- 
moned at Edinburgh, and 4 all affairs were there con- 
ducted by the duke of Queen the commiſſion · 
The fone . 
had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of ti 4 
berties of his country, but was determined ft 


2 Liſe ef Lord Keeper North, p. 260. K. James's Memoirs, p. 144. 


_ adhere | 


IAN ES . bay 


Here to its religion: eee e 2 c WA: AP; 
ts of court even facrifice of both. 
ple of paying molt co firtder a 


yo courtier, even the 
than ihe parſiameut itſelf — — theit 
called an offer: of 


6 ert . a vote, which they 
wr; (he ing the fabulous hiſtory of à hun- 
*. Scottiſh monarchs, tbey acknowled- 
= dar all te princes, hy the 1 ard fun- 
5 roy law of the 8 had been veſted wich a 
lid and abſolute authority. Ihey declared their ab- 
rence of all principles and — derogatory 
to the king's / Liered, ſapreme, ſovercign, abſolute 
et of which none, they ey ad, whether fingle per- 
or collective bodies, can participate, but in de- 
pendtuce on him and by commiſſion from him. They 
that the whole nation, between ſixteen and 
tixry, ſhall be in readineſs for his majeſty's ſervice, 
where and as oft as it thall be his royal pleaſure to 
| require them. And they annexed the whole exciſe, 
bath of inland and foreign commoduies, for ever to 
the crown. 
Al the other acts of this aſſembly besen the 
ſpirit. They declared it treaſon for any perſon 
i reſuſe the teſt, if tendered by the — To 
defend the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected a 
perſon to the fame penalty. To be preſent at any 
conventicle was made puniſhable with death and con- 
fſcation of moveables. Even ſuch as refuſed to 
give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or noncon- 
formiry, were declared cqually puniſhable as if guil- 
ty of thoſe very crimes ; an excellent prelude to all 
the rigours of an Inquiſition. It maſt be confefied, 
that nothing could equal the abject ſcrvility of the 
Scottiſh nation during this period but the arbitrary 
: ſeverity of the 2dmintſtration. 
u was in vain that Argyle ſummoned a people, fo are: 
bot to all ſenſe of liberty, fo degraded by repeated t, 
mdignctics, to riſe in vindication of - their violated 
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power; and they vated an add. eis to the king a- 
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c 4 4 tg diſplay 'forne {mall remains of Logliſh ſpirit and 
— 


and the houſe, was with feemiag difficulty engaged 


generofiry. When the k'ng's ſpeech was taken into 


tions were thrown ont againtt the preſent meaſures ; 


10 iſe in a general vote, that they would grant 
ſone ſupply. But, inſtead of finiihing that bukack, 
which could alone render them acceptable a the; 


king, they proceeded to examine the diſpegſag 


gainſt it. — addreſs was preſented, they 
reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply ; and as one: 


million two hundred thouſand pounds were demand - 


E ed by the court, and two hundred thouſand prope. 
ſed by the country party, a middle courſe was cho · 
ſer, and ſeven hundred thoufand; after ſome diſpute, 


were at laſt voted. Ihe. addreſs againit the diſpen - 
fin ern 
ve terms; yet was it very ill received hy the 
king, and his anſwer contained a flat demial, utered 
with great warmth and vehemence. The commons. 
were ſo daumed with this reply, that they kept ft 


Jence a long time; and when Coke, - member-jor! 


Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we are all Eag+ 
lichmen, and not to be frighrened with a few bard; 
words; “ ſo little ſpirit appeared in that allembly, 

often fo refraſtory and mutinous, that they feng hn 
to the Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and gene: 


rous ſentiment. They adjourned, without. hang #1 


day for the conſideration of his majeity's aniwer 3; 
and, on their next meeting, they fubmiſhvely pro- 


ceeded to the conſideration of the- ſupply, and va 


went fo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the 
voted in nine years and a half, The king, therefore,: 


had in effect, almoſt without conteſt or violence, ob- 
tained a complete victory over the commons; aud that 


aſſembly, inſtead of guarding their liberties, now ex- 
poſed io manifeſt peril, conferred an additional revenue 


on 


- conhderation by the commons. many ſevere reflec. 


, 


hh 
- 0 


ſhould be appointed 


confideration : He was fe- 
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+ He continued the parliament duaing 
— bas by four more prorogations ; bat 
— — by ſeparate applications, to 
r 
laſt difſolved-thar And as it was plainly 
impoſſible for him 10 dad among his Proteſtant ſub- 
jets a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, 
it was univerſally concluded, — — 
dend meu without parliamentss 

Never king mounted the throne of England wich 
greater advantages than James ; nay, poticiled grea- 
ter facility, if that were any „of rendering 
himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : Bur all theſe fer- | 
tunate circumſtances tended only, by his own miſ- 
conduct, to bring more ſudden ruin upon him. The 
nation ſeemed dĩipoſed of themſelves to reſign their 
' liberties, had he not, at the ſame ume, made an at- 
temp) upen their — And he might cven have 
ſuccecded in at once their liberties and 
religion, had he condudted his ſchemes with: com- ” 
— — — 
to diſpenſe with the reſts, ſtruck an univerſal alarm 
throughout the nation; infuſed terror into the 
church, which had hitherto been the chief ſupport 
of monarchy; and even diſguſted the army, U 
whoſe means alone he could now purpofe io govern. 
The former horror againft Popery was revived; by 
bed — . — 
the victory ſeemed to be gained by the Proteſtant 
divines, who were heard with more favourable cars, 


ar this time, rr 
nimoſuy of the vation againſt the Catholic commn- 1 


Ah XIV. having harafſed and moleſted 
the Potehans, or net the edict of 


Nantz; 


with more lcars- 1 
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Naz; which bad hee xaied by Tr 
ahees rite ve wandedid 0 ried vet 


which had been declared irrevocable; and i, en 
during the experience of near 2 century, had been 
attended with m no ſenſible inconvenience. All the ini- 
quicies infeparable from perſecution were exerciſcd 
againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts ; who became ob. 
ſtinate iu proportion to the opprtſſions which they 
ſuffered, and either covered under a conver- 
gon @ more violent abhorrence of the Catholic com- 
munibn, or ſought among foreign nations for that 
berty of which they were bereaved in their native 
wountry. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful 
Aud indoſtrious ſubſects deſerted France; and ex- 
ported, together with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe 
arts and manufactures which had chiefly tended to 
_-barieh that kingdom. They propagated every where 
the moſt rragical accounts of the ryranny exerciſed 
paint them, and revived: among the Proteſtants all 
«that reſentment againſt the bloody and perſecuting 
irt of Popery to which fo many incidents in all 
es had given 100 much foundation. Near 
thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and all 
men were difpoſed, from their repreſentations, ro 
'AWfain' the utmoſt horror againſt the projects 
Which hey apprehended to be formed by the king 
lor the abolition of the Proteſtant religion. When 
#pbince of ſo much humanĩty and of ſuch ſignal pru- 
dente as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry 
of his religion alone, without any provocation, to 
embrace fach fangoinary and impolitic meaſures, 


what might be dreaded, they aſked,” from James, 
Poona tr Gt befbvies in thcke viormes, and who 


already been irritated by ſuch obſtinate and vio- 
lent ? In vain did the king affect to throw 
the higheſt blame on the perſecutions in France: In 
vain 40 he afford the molt real protection and aſſiſt- 
um to o the diſtreſſed Hugonors. All thefe ſymp- 
3 toms 


1. * 


1686. 
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_y * 3 z 


the ſole 
ed of the excluſion- bill, found provided againſt thoſe 


regarded as infidious, oppo- 
fite to the avowed principles of his ſect, and belied 


dy the ſevere ad miniſtration which he | bimfelf had 


revs eee 


111 
The fwalleſt a towards the introduction bf 


Popery, muſt, in rhe preſent diſpcſition of the peo- 


„ have afforded reaton of 


jealoufy ; much more 
> wide a ſtep as thar of 


nſing with the teſts, 
which the nation, being difappoitit- 


dreaded innovations. Yer was the king reſolute to 


#749 
by a verdict of the judges. Sir Edward Hales, a 
to informers. By this feigned action, the 


ed io 


perſevere in his purpoſe; — — 
ing over the parliament, he made an 
wore ſucceſs, for eſtabliſhing his diſpenſing 


new proſelyte, — — of co- 
jonel; and directions were given his coachman to 


proſecute him for he penaky of five bundred pounds, 
which the law citabliſhing rhe teſts had grant 


_ 
ped, both from the aut of the — a 
the reaſon of the thing, to put an end to Alk que- 
{tions with regard to bis diſpenſing power. 

It could not be expected that 4 Aebs- 
plead againſt Hales would exert great ſotes on 
that occaſion: But the cauſe was regarded _— 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thorough 

canvaſſed in ſeveral claborate diſcourſes * 5 and ch] 
men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there want not 
ſafficient materials on which to form a true 
ment. The claim and exerciſe of the —— 
power is allowed to be very ancient in England; 


and though it ſeems at frlt to dave bern copied 


2 Particularly Sir Fdward Her- Six Robert Atkin's Enquiry enga- 
dert Detemce in the $ta e TH and W 
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from papa] 'uſerpations, it may plainly be traced, up. nr. 
gb as the reign. of, Hemy III. In the fendal 
governments, men Were more anxious to ſecure their © | 


Frivace- property than to ſhare in-the public. admini- 
ſtration 3 and provided no innovations were attempt- 


ed on their rights and poſſeſſiona, the care of execu- 
„Was with- 
ſtatutes 


ting the laws, and enſuring 
out jealouſy entruſted — 
pere commonly intended to arm the prince with 
more authority for that purpoſe; and being in the 
main calculated for pr his influcnce as firſt 
magiſtrate, there T A4 in allowing bim 
to diſpente u ich their execution, in ſuch particular 
i ales, as might require an exception or indu 
That practice had fo much prevailed, that the parlia- 
ment itſelt had more than once acknowledged this 
prerogative of the crown ; particularly during the 
. {reign of Henry V. when they enacted the law a- 
inst aliens *, and alſo when they paſſed the ſtatute 
.zpEprovitors*.. But though rhe general tenor of the 
penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the king a ſuperior 
-cinteret i in their execution bey ond any of his ſubjects, 
t enuld not but ſometimes happen in a mixed go- 
verument, that the parliament would defire to enact 
nlaws, by which the regal power, in ſome 
io eden where private property was not immediately 
once ned, might de regulated and reſtrained. In 
de twenty - third of Henry VI. a law of this kind 
| Was enacted, prohibiting any man from ſerving in a 
0,c08mty as ſheriff above a year; and a clauſe was in- 
ſerted, by which the king was diſabled from grantiog — 
een Plain reaſon might have ravght, that | 


dn&Fen 


the ſtatute of provilors. Rot. Parl. 18 
Rich. II. n. i. A plain tmp ligation that 
5 in the he had not, of —— 
1: Fig of Richard the Second, the tive. fo uncertain were maoy of theſe 
parliament granted the ki ny Points at the time. 
LET pn 


3 O78 R 3 this 
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14 bw c H 4 P. this law, at leaſt, ſhould be exempied from the king's 
: 8 —_— But as the diſpenſing power ſtill pre- 


| 


vailed in other caſcs, it was ſoon able, aided by the 
| of the courts of judicature, even to o | 
= this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had in- 
1 tended to fecure againſt violation. in the reign of 
. VII. the caſe was brought to a trial before all 
the judges in the exchequer-chamber ; and it was 
decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe a- 
14 : bove mentioned, the king might diſpenſe with the 
1 ſtatute: He could firſt, it was alledged, diſpenſe with 
$4 | the prohibitory clauſe, and tien with the ſtature itfelt. 
This opinion of the judges, though ſeemingly abſurd, 
had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law: The prac- 
tice of continuing the ſheriffs had prevailed : And 
molt of the property in England had been fixed by 
decifions, which juries, returned by fuch ſheriſſa, 
had given in the courts of judicature. Many other 
diſpenſations of a like nature may be produced ; not 
only ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as 
were uni continued. Thus the law was dif- 
penſnd with which probibucd any man from going 
a judge of aſſiae into his own county; that which 
rendered all Welchmen incapable of bearing | offices 
in Wales; and that which required every one -who 
received a pardon for felony, 10 find ſureties for his 
good behaviour. In the ſecond of James I. a new 
conſultation of all the judges had been held upon a 
like queſtion : This prerogative of the crown was 
again un y athrmed ©: And it became an c- 
ſtabliſhed — in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, 
' though the king could not allow of what was moral- 
ly unlawful, be could permit what was only 
bited by poſitive ſtatutk. Even the jealous houſe of 
commons, who extorted the petition of right from 
Charles I. made no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glan- 


ville, their manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power 
4 Sir Edward Cole's Reports, ſeventh Report. 


in 


money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, bom 49 
aud in the moſt explicit terms, made the 
cam. Sir Edward Coke, the great 'orack 
Engbch law, bad not only concurred with "af odice 
hwyers in favour of this prerogative, but ſeems e- 
ven to believe ir ſo inherent in the crown, that an 
act of parliament itſelf could not aboliſh irs. And he 
perde ularly obtcrves, that no law can impoſe fach'k 
_ diſabilicy of enjoying offices as the king may mor dd 
pende with ; becauſe the king, from the e of nu- 
ture, has a right to the ſervice of all his ſu! jects. 
This porticular reaſon, as well as all the general prin- 
_ ciples, is applicable to the queſtion ot — ry 
tan the conſequence of 
Sone-io'that eaſe be cver allowed to Pei dead Do. 
oe a Furt of | Every of the 
crown, it may be faid, admits of e : Should the 
king pardon all criminals, law muſt be totally dif. 
falved: Should he declare and continue perpetual 
war aeainſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt enſue: 
Yeu theſe powers are entruſted to the ſovereigw; 
ud we muſt be content, as our anceſtors were, to 
133133 in the'ex- 
exile of them. 

UN this reaſoni LR Foot 
 ceiples as ave uſually — — the people 
had entertained fuch violent prepoſſc ſſions againft the 


uſe which James here made of his prerogative, that 
he was 


obliged, before he brought on Hales“s cauſe, 
ie diſplace four of the judges, Jones, 
Charleton, and Neril; and even Sir Edward 
dert, the chief juſtice, though a man of acknowled- 
ged virtue, yet, beeauſe he here ſupported the 


pre- 
nner * 


e 8 Trials, vol. Vu. firſt edit. p. 205. g Sir Edvard 'Coke's 


Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 132. _ twelfth Report, p. 18. 
t State Trials, vol. v. firſt edit. P- 17m. 
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general:reproach. Men deemed a- diſpenfing to be 
— —— — tiny 
could not conceiĩve that le authority was neceflary 
to-repeal/than to enact any ſtatme. If oue petal law 
was diſpenſed wich, any. orher-wight undergo the 
22 and by what principle could even ib 
laws which define be afterwards fecured 
frow-violation.? | The teſt act had ever been coneri- 
ved the great barrier of the cſtabliſhed religion under 

Popiſh ſucteſſor: As ſuch, it had deen infiſted on 


magic, — 2 hw, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity ? Theſe queſtions were 
every where aſked ; and men, — — 
on great. , were reduced 
queſtion the antiquity of this prerogative 

alt or io aſſert, that even the practice of near fire 
eenturĩes could not beſtow on it ſuſſicient 


5 
It was not conſidered, that the preſent didficuly) or 


ſeeming abſurdity had proceeded from late innovations | 
introduced into the government. Ever ſince thaibe- 


| ps the parliament had, with a 


po 
r 
—— ee IO imporiaat 
particulars : rr 
to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the attempts of mi- 


3 —ꝓ—ͤ— 
crimes and immoralities. ive, however, 


derived from very — 2 
PN ſtill remained, or was ſup- 
| to remain with the crown ;. ſuſſicient in an in- 
to overturn this whale fabric, and throw down 
all fences of the conſtitution. If this prerogative, 


k Sir Robert Atkins, P. 21. 
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a it. The revolution alone, which 
ſoon ſucceeded, happily put an end to all the ſediſputes: 
Dy means of it, a more uniform edifice was at laſt 
erected: The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible be · 
tween the ancient Gothic parts of the fabric and the 


2 
1 


with all legal liberty and limitations; 
and they — in poſitive terms, all 
diſpen er in the crown, Yet 
even — — of lords rejected 
that clauſe of the bill, which condemn- 
ed the exerciſe of this power in former 
kings, and obliged the commons to teſt 
content with aboliſhing it for tne fu- 
ture. There needs no other proof of 
and exerciſed of late, without the irregular nature of 5 Eng · 
ing able to tell wherein the differ- liſh government, than the exiſtence 


IS . Whatever topics 


> 


making 


_ aker, 
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lawyers might ſind to defeng 
2 the nation thought it dan 
gerous, if not fatal, to hberty ; and his reſolutiom of 

— — — arearts uf 


ivy council. Powis. Arundel Bel | 
finding, that, norwith- 


ſtanding his paſt merits, be poſſelled no real ere or 


» became refractory in his oppoſition; and 
his office of privy. ſeul was given to Arundel. The 
king was open, as well as zealous, in the deſirt af 
converts; and men plainly faw, that the on. 
ly way to acquire his affection and confidence was by 
a facrifice of their Sunderland, ſome time 

not to gain favour at this No- 
cheſter, the treaſurer, though the king's brotlicx. in- 


lav, yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of 


complaiſance, was turned out of his office: he 
treaſury was put in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was pla. 
ced at the head of it. All the courtiers were — 
ed, even ſuch as had little 1 to religion. The 
diſhonour, as well as diſtruſt, attending revegates, 


mide maſt men re ſolve at all — to adhere 1s 


their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for 
more ſucceſsful. The carls of Murray „Perth, and 
Melfort were brought over to 24 court ion; 
and the two latter nobleman made uſe of a very court 
iy reaſon for their converſion: They pretended, that 
the papers found in the late. king's cabinet, had o- 
pened their eyes, and had convinced them of the pre- 


 tcrence due to the Catholic religion. Qaeenſberry, 
who ſhowed not the ſame + compliſace tell into 2 


JA MD S Wc (1 age 


_ — his-formex ſcrvices; and c MAP. 
the important tacrifices which he had made to che A.. 
meaſures. of the count. Iheſe mcrii could not even 708. 
i — ſatery againit the vengeance to which 

ba tod expoſed, " Hein, Perth, who had been 
to fink under his ſuperior intereſt, nom ac- 
qvired the aſcendant; and ail the complaints exhi- 
bite agaiuſt him, were ratally obliterated. His 
faith, according 1 


whole. - 

ut it was in Ireland chiefly thar the maſk was Sar of 
wholly 1aken off, and that the king thought himdelt 
_ aadiberiy to proceed to the full axtem of his aral 
and his — The duke of Ormond was recalled; 
and though the primate and Lord Granard, two Pro- 
teſtants, ſtill poſſeſſed the authority of jultices, the 
whole power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the 
general, ſoon after created carl of Tyrconnel ; a man, 
wa from the blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of 
hig.4emper, was tranſported with the moſt immeaſu- 
rable-ardour for the Catholic cauſe, After the ſup- 
preſſion of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were given 
bxi\4yrconnel to diſarm all the Proteſtants, on = 
rence of ſecuring the — gneny and keeping t 
ums in a few magazines for the r the malieis. 
Next, the army was acwW-modelled ; and a great num- 
ber of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was pre- 
tended, that they or their fathers had ſerved under 
Cromwell aud the republic. The injuſtice was not 
confined to them. Near three hundred officers more 
vere afterwards broken, though many of them had 
purchaſed the ir commiſſions ; — four or five 
thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were: Prote- 
ſtants, were diſmiſſed; and being 2 even of 
their regimentals, were turned aut to flarve in the 
ſtreets. While theſe violences were carrying on, 

Clarendon, who had been named lord licutenanc, 
| Came over; but he ſoon found, that, as he had re- 
fuſed to give the king the defired picdge of fidelity, 

by 


E by changing his religion, he poſſeſſed no credit: or 


LAX 
P 
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He was even a kind of priſonutr ia the 
N and as he gave all oppdftion 
in his power to the precipitate meaſures of her- 
tholics, he was foon after recalled, and Fyrconatl 

fubſticuced in his place. The unhappy Proteſtants 
no ſa all the civil authority, as well as the military 


n | force, transferred into the hands of their invererate e- 
nemies, inflamed with hereditary barred; au 1 


lated by every motive which rhe paſſion eiibær for 
power, property, or religion could inſpire. Evewthe 
barbarous banditti were let looſe to prey on them in 
their preſent defenceleſs con lition. A renewal of 
the ancient maſſacres was apprehended; and great 
multitudes. ſtruck with the beſt reraory de 
ſeried the kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh na- 
Cen che tein ay, Gans The peers ofoce 
time, might the prey 

— chick n 117171 Nom 50} 
All judicious perions of the Catholic communion 
were diſgoſted with theſe violent-mealures, abdcoold 
eaſily foreſce the con But James va en- 
d by the raſh couuſels of the quern 
and of bis confeſſo-, Father Peters, a leur. whom be 
ſoon after created a privy me: 
too, that, as he was now 7o the declioe of: —— 


neceſſary for him, by haſty E 
into exceution, leſt rhe _— — 


| during 

Popilh piot, the extreme antipathy 1 
tion bore to their religion; and though ſome ſubie- 
quent incidents had ſcemingly allayed that won 
knew, that the ſettled habits of the people wenesſtill 
r 


174 'b 


= war *” T7  *o 


flammarory ſermons on this popular ſubjeR, 
Levived ſome directions to preachers, which had been 


n yet formed, or at leaſt a 


A 1 M* 'F 8 * 10 2833 
to renew che former "Er YT 
therefore, to the Catholic / 


would; have atisfied'them'; and all attempts to 246 "2606. 


quiro power, much more o produce 4 change of 
the national faith, cy deemed dangerous and . 
Sraftive - © 

{Ow the firſt broac 


of the church of 


credulivy as the reſt of the nation. But dreading af. 
wurwards the prevalence of republican and Preſhy- 
weriaw principles, they had been engaged to ſupport 
che meaſures of the court; and ro their aſſiſtance 
chiefly. James had owed his ſucerſſion to the crown. 
Finding that all theſe ſervices were „ and 
that the Catholic was the king's ſole favou- 
zite, the church had commenced an oppoſition to 
tuuꝛt meaſures; and Popery was now acknowledged 
the more immediate danger. In order to prevent in- 
James 


promulgated by the late king in the beginning of his 
mige, when no deſign againſt the national _ 
pprehended. But, 

the-preſcnt delicate and — ſituation of the 
church, there was little reaſon ro expect that orders 


1 Ended on no legal authority would be rigidly obey- 


'ed/by-preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to themſc! ves 
but in ving the confidence and regard of the 
people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according 
40 the king's injunctions, the preachers every where 
deckimed againſt Popery ; and, among the reſt, Dr 
Sharpe, a clergyman of London, di- 
-finguiſhed himſelf, and affected to throw great con- 
4clfpr on thoſe who had been induced ro 

their religion by ſuch pitiful arguinents as the Ro- 
min miſſionaries could ſuggeſt. This topic, being 
iuppoſed to reflect on the king, gave vreat offence 
at court ; and poſitive orders were iſſued tothe biſhop 


a D*'Avaux, 10 January 1627. 
of 


E 


king of the Popiſk plot, the =. 
England had concurred” in Bag and 
the dſeeurion of it, with the fame violcner and die church. 


\ 
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0 nA p. of London, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpend 


— 


_ high commiſſion, which, 


Sharpe, till his majefty's pleafure thov d be farther 
known. | The pretate rephed, that he euuld'not pof- 
ſibly obey theſe commands, and that he was not em- 
powered, in fuch a ſommary manner, to inflie 
puniſhment even upon the greateſt delinquent. But 
neither this obvious reafon, nor the moſt Quciful 
ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe Him 
ſelf, could appeaſe the court. The king was deter- 
mined 10 proceed with violence in the profeeuriois bf 
this affair. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to pw 
niſh for diſobedience to his commands; and the ex: 
pedient which he employed for that purpoſe was of a 
nature at once rhe moſt il al and moſt al: Th 
Among all the engines of authority formerly em. 
ployed by the crown, none had been more 
or even deſtructive to liberty, than the court ef 
together with the far. 
chamber, had been aboliſhed in the reign of Charles f, 
by act of parliament; in which a2 clauſe was ad 
inſerted, prohibiting the erection in all future times, 
of that court, or any of a like nature. - But at 
law was deemed by James no obſtacle ;' andiant 
eccleſiaſtical commiſhon was anew iſſued, hy hie 


Court of ſeven d commiſſioners were veſted with full arid un 


eccleſtaſlical 
commiſſion. Ii 


—— 
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mited authority over the church of England. On thy, 
were beſtowed the fame inquilitorial powers poſſeſſad 
by ihe former court of high commiſſion * They might 
proceed upon bare — ; and the better to ſer the 
law at defiance, it was e inferred” in their pa- 
tent irſelf, that they were to —— their juriſdiction 
norwithſtandiog any law or — to che nn 


b The perſons named were the Led chat pa Herbert. 8 
archbiſhop ob Canterbury, Sancroft; archbiſhop refuſed to ad, and the bi- 
the biflion of Durkam, Crew; of Ro. ſhop of Ch ſter was ſub ILY in Ly 
| cheſter, 3 2 * | | 


The 


JEA/IE'S „ 235 
The king's deſign to ſubdue the church was nom © ia v. 


ſufficiently known, r 2 
the authority of this new erected court his 7606. 

was infallible. — — blow could not he 
— to national and religion, and hap- 
pily the conteſt could not be tried in 2 cauſe more 

igiquitous. and unpopular than that 3 
auch the biſhop of London. 
The prelate was cred before the commiſſioners. 


ents he eng jud 
cry ot 2 ge, 
he: could: not, conſiſtent either with law or equity. 
ſentence without a previous citation ancl 
wiah: That he had by petition repreſented this difli- 
| . to his majeſty, and not receiving any anſwer, 
he reaſon: to think that his petiuon had given 
_ emire-fatisfation : That in order to ſhew farther his 
deference, be had adviſed Sharpe io abſtain from 
reaching, till he had juſtified: his conduct to the 
king, an advice which coming from a ſuperior, was 
equivalent to a command, and had accordingly me 
with the proper obedience : That be had thus, in his 
| apprehenſion, — himſclt to his majeſty's plca- 
dez but if he ſhould ſtill be found to his 
d in any particular, he was now willing to crave : 
pardon, and to make reparation. All this fabmif- 
ion, both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no effect: 
h was' determined to have an example: Orders were 5. 
#ecordingly ſent to the commiſſioners ta proceed; — a 
and by a majority of votes the bilhop, as well as the Lande. 
doctor, was ſuſpended. « TD: 
Almo the whole of this ſhort reign evnlills of 
attempts always imprudent, often illegal, ſometimes 
borh, againſt whatever was molt loved and revered 
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berty were become more p preralent, and began to be 


ed the act of navigation: 


enact that iniquitous law 


cal, and the whole d 
_ often believed, in virtue of the ſu 


hy rays ye ir mult be = in- 
conſiſtent with Jaw and 2 limited conſtitutiom, 


well underſtood, the late king bad, ofrener 
once, and without giving much umbrage, | 
this dangerous power: He had in 2662, ſulpended 


the execution of a law which regulated 


the two Dutch wars, he had twice ſuſpend- 
And the commons in 1666, 


being reſolved, contrary to the King s judgment, — 


Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, i in — to — 
the excrciſe of this prerogative, which they defired 
not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call 
that ĩmiportation a nuiſance, 


Though the former authority of the ſovereign was 
great id civil affairs, it was ſtill greater in eccleſiaſti- 


eſpotic power of the popes was 

premacy, to have 
devolved to the crown. The laſt 
Charles I. by aboliſhing the power of the king and 
convocation to frame canons without conſent of par- 
hament, had fomewhar diminiſhed the ſuppoſed ex- 
tent of the ſupremacy; but ſtill very conſiderable 
remains 


parliament f 
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agreeable litgle que- 
ſtioned a Where the exerciſe was thought Rable 10 
ceptions, men not only oppoſed it, but proceeded 
to deny akogerher the legality of the prexogative on 
a> won — n #47 Ze dee 3; tc: 
penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 1. 25. 


neral liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjecis. 
vt deterred by the reflection, both that this heme. 
of indulgence was already blaſted by two fruitleſs at- 
tempts 3 and that in ſuch a government, as. that of 
England, it was not ſufficient that a prerogative. be 
zpproved, of by ſome lawyers and antiquaries: 45 i 

and pet was ſtill exerted, the vitory over 

liberty was no lefs final than if obtained by _ 
flagrant injuſtice and vſurpation. Theſe two conſi- 
tions — would rather ſerve to recommend 
* 4 ; and aQvity 10 bis drorher, and who pro- 
avg that his people enjoyed no liberties 
dut his royal conceſſion and indulgence. 8 
In order to procure a beter e bis eas 
f toleration, the king, Goding moore. of 
— to 3 


TH Mal 


N 


of-4 


h | 
their religion was 
oppoſite to that TELE = 


boy 


that the 


knew, 
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er. miſed;” that he would maintain his loving fu 


— 


_— and abbey 


ded, that the king was fo 


was not one among 


The Catholics were pur 


Were nom invelted v with the whole power of the king. | 
dom. The act of ſettlement was the only obſtacle 


/ 
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bjes in 
properties aud poſſeſſions, as well of church 
lands as of any other. Men thought, that, 


r A 
rhis promiſe was quite fo 3 and they cone 

replete with Joy on _ 
event, that be could not, 


all" weir 


ſpe& of that 


even for a moment, refrain from expreſſing ir. "1: 


But what aſforded the moſt alarming profpe&, was 


the tontiiniance and even encreaſe of rhe violent and 


precipitare conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel 


was now velted with full authority, and carried over 


with him, as chancellor, one Fitron, a man who was 


forgety nnd orher crimes, but who compenſated for 
all his enormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic 
religion. He was even heard to ſay from the bench, 
that the Proteſtants were all rogues, and that there 

forty thouſand that was not a 
traitor, a rebel, and a villian. The whole ſtrain of 
the admiĩniſtration was fuitable to ſuch ſentiments.— 
in poſſeſſion of the council 
table, of the 2 ture, and of the bench 
of juſtices. In order to make them maſters of the 
parliament, the ſame violence was exerciſed that had 


deen practiſed in England. The charters of Dublin 
and of all the corporations were annulled; and new 


charters were granted, ſubſecling the corporations 


to the will of the ſovereign: The Proteſtant freemen 


were ex 2 — and the latter 
ſect, Nig nes. — were the majority in number, 


7 
- 


to theit enjoying the whole property; and Tyrcon- 
ne] had bar a a ſcheme for calling a parliament, in 
order to reverſe that act, and the king to 


empower 
— of 3 
jects. 


taken from a jail, and who had been convicted of i 


the moderate Catholics in the King's council. _ 
Lord Bellaſis went even ſo far as to aſſim wb an we 
pry * that that fellow in Ireland was fool and mad- 
Enn enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay 
of trade, from. che deſertion of the Proteſtanta, was 
repreſented ;\ the finking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated ta England; and by theſe conſidera - 
[| F rime ſuſ- 
| 1 though it was eaſy to foreſee; fromthe u- 
tenor of his conduct, which _ 
me - $5 > +4 5 af - >& +5 ol 
"Bar rhe ing was not-content with diſcoverinff in 
. his own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: 
| He was reſolved, that all Lurope ſhould be witneſs of 
* He publicly ſenr the carl of Caſtelmaine ambaffa- neff is 
dor extraordinary to Rome, in order to exprefs> his 
obeiſance to the pope, and to make advances ſor re- 

conciling his.kingdoms, in form. to the Cathalit com- 
munion. Never man, who came on ſo impottant aa 

errand, met with ſo many negleas, and even affroms,; 

as Caſtelmaine. -'The pontiff, inſtead of being ples. 

ſed withy this forward ſtep, concluded, thata iCheme, 
conducted with ſo much indifcretion, couldo derer 
polſiblyi be ſuccefs ful. And as he was engage iu 2 

violenr quarrub wich the French monarch, à quarrel 

which intercſted him than phe: couverfion 

of England, he bore little regard to James, wham be 
believed too Lo Theo r 


1 3 grds. 
ine only proof of cor ce which, James re- 
| crived from the pontiff, was bis 


A. 
ge. But in this ſcheme 8 with r 


2 Huncio ta 
England, in return for the embaſſy. By act af par- 
lament, any communication with the pope 9 


wealon ; yet fo little fend che the king 
laws, that he gave the nuncio a public — fork 


receptian at Windſor. The duke: of Somerſet, once 
of the bed-chamber, becauſe he retuſed to aſſiſt at 
this ceremony, was Ade from his employment. 
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wit 
_ " "Father: 
I oof Cambridge | 
Phe der of mater of area; and as it was uſual 
for the umverfity to confer that degree on perſons 
eminent for learning, without regard to their reli 
Sion, and 25 they had even admitted lately the ſe- 
crerary to the ambaſſador of Morocco, the king on 
that accountthought himſelf the better entitled to 
pliance.. | But the univerſity conſidered, that 
n between a compliment 
beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave 2 
Er 


rior 
rm, The and were cited to appear defore ha cout 
Was that — but 2s the waive ye ole 
Coty 4 ro en * kin gut 
the preſent to tenſions. 

Attempt - "The attempt upon the at of Ox rd was 
—_— c Proſecuted wich * obſtinacy, auu was at» 

a te 


latter | * ; i « | n 
one of the richeſt foundations in Europe, dying a. 
boat rhis ime, a mandate was ſent in far our of Far. 


ning required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that ot 
Fc fellows of the —— — 4 
plitations to the king for recalling his mandate; but 
before they — ea ended; the day cane on 
which; dy their ſtatutes, they were obliged to pro- 
ceed te an election. They choſe Dr. Hough, à man 
of virtue, as well as of the — LE — ; 
quiſite'for maintaining his own rights and thoſe of 
the 'vniverſity. ': In order to puniſh the college for 
tus cuntumacy, as it was called, an inferior ecclefi+ 
dent and the fellows were cited before it. So little 
regard had been paid to any conſideration beſides re- 
Igion, that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guilty 
af the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; inſomuch 
iat even the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſham- 
ed o- inſiſt on his election. A new mandate, there- 
fore;- was ifſued in favour of Parker, lately created 
bilkop'of Oxford, a man of a proſtitute character, 
but who, like Farmer, atoned for all his vices by 
his avowed willingneſs to embrace the Catholic re- 
ligion. The college repreſented, that all prefidents 
nad ever been appointed by election, and there were 

few inſtances of the king's interpoſing by his recom- 

mendation in favour of any candidate; that having 
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hwney of Briſtol, met 


Ihe there 


— the tigheſd ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of 
which abe. church of England bad given ſuch emi. 


and cancerted the form of a 


prelates, namely Hoyde, biſhop of 
St: Afaph; Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 


alen Cbicheſter, White of —— — 


e 


reprefenat- in few words, that, though 


nent teſti monies ; and though deſirous of affording 


eaſe, in a legal way, to ali Froteſtant diſſenters; yer, 
beenuſe the declaration of i 


Ma prerogative, 


declaration *. 46871 
| Ibehing was incapable 


gxcatcft oppoſition, but of all 


was- founded 


— — 
ment they could not, in prudence, honour, or 

ſcience, fo far make themſelves 
bution of it all over the kingdom would be immer. 
| |= whe — 
that de weuld: not- infiſt open n 


parties as the — 


therefore beſought the 


1 n FATS 


molt xeſpectful Gn to 2 uncenfured. 1. 


"te 


I The words of the * were, 
That the great averſcnefs foum in 
themſelves. to. their diſtributing and 
publiſhing i in all their churches 
225 


| ajeſty' tate declaratios for 


oY tm kg 1 —— 
other — from this cſperi- 


ally, becauſe thats is found- 


ed upon ſuch 2 22 as 
- hath been eee 25 


Fanſcienco, p neither em een. pod un eee 
dot Want of duty and obedience to 1662 and 1672, an is the b eginning 
your . (our holy mother the ef your majeſty's Foes f mat - 
2 — both in her tkr of ſo great, 4 and 


principles 
loyal, and having to 


her great — been more than once 
publickly acknowledged to be fo by 


your gracious majeſty) nor yrt from 

1 want of tenderneſs to * 
iotr to whom we are willin 

2 to ſuch a temper as ſhal be 

hought fit, when the matter ſhall be 

[tdered "and ſettled in * 


her conſtant practice | 


quence to the wW ole uation 


church and —— that . | 


cannot in or 


ſcience To far make Rs = 


to it as a diſtribution of it a 
the nation, aud the ſulemn 


of it once and in, even in God's 
houſe, and in the time of divine ſer - 
vice, muli. amount to in cammen and 


reaſonably couftrucion. ang 


0 


im. 


IAM ES . as 


whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhops 
ſun his intention, and ſcemed long defirous to decline 
ing: But beingfpuſhed by the chancellor, they 

at aſt avowed the petition. On their reſuſing to give 
bail; an order was immediately: drawn for their com- 
mittment to the Tower ; and the crown lawyers re- 
ceived directions to proſecute them for the ſeditious 
libel which, it was pretended, they had compoſed 


and nuered. TT 1. 4 25 


- The people were al aware 
which the prelates were expoſed; and were raiſed to 
the bigheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with re- 
gad to the iſſue of this extraordinary aitair. But 
"when they be held theſe fathers of the church brought 
from court under the cuſtody of a guard, ben they 
faw them embarked in veſſels on the river, and con- 
veyed towards the Tower, all their affection for I- 
benty,/ all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once; 
and they flew.to behold this affecting fp The 
whole ſhore was covered with crowds of proſtrate 
ſpectators, who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſc 
holy" paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards 
Heaven for protection during this extreme danger, 
to which their country and their religion ſtood ex- 
poked; Even the ſoldiers, ſcized with the contagion 
of the fame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their knees 
before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the bene- 


'diftion of thoſe criminals whom they were appoint- 
ed to guard. Some perſons ran into the water, that 
they might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſſings 
which the prelates were diſtributing on all around 
, them. 
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 yourable for himſelf than that in which be bad fo 
(for the other kept aloof) atrended the pri 
— Weſtminſter-ball; and fuch crowds of gew- 
try followed the proceſſion, that fcarcely was 'any 
2 94 "54" to enter. The lawyers - 
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8 inellizjence was echoed through the hall, was cam 
————— was carried into the 
Aer Monmonth's rebellion, — 


—— wn bring 
communion. The few converts whom he ke 
dad made, were meaed with: ſuch contempt and ig. 
, as deterred every one from following the 
- Even the Iriſh officers whom che king in- 
— ſerved rather, from tlie aver. 
ſon borne them, to weaken bis intereſt among them. 
1 that the very day on which the trial of 
| the diſwps was finiſhed, James had reviewed the 
and had retired into the tent of Lord Fever - 
am, the general, when he was ſurpriſed to hear 2 
grear uproar in 
truvagaut ſymptoms ary joy. He fuddew 
ly enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feveribam, 
+ It was bur the of the foldieryfor 
4 the acquittal of the bi „ Do yow cal 
+ mothing ?, replicd he ; «but ſo- much 
for them“ Ener rt 15210 f 
"The king xras- 65 determined o-tuſk Formatdis 
the fame courſe, in which he was already by ers 
_eipitate career ſo fatally advanced. — 
knew chat every order of men, except 2 
_ Catholics, were cnraged at his paſt mea 
ſtill more terrified with oo, 
be faw that the ſame diſcontents had reached ib 
my, his ſole reſource during the general difailefbos; 
yet was he incapable of changing bis meaſures; of 
even of remitting his violence in the of 
them. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel and | 
Hollowafs 


the camp, attended with the moſes 
of 
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A few days before the acquittal of the biſhops, an 
cent happened which, in the king's ſentiments, 
much overbalanced all the mortifications received on 
that occahon. The 
who was 


baptized by the name of James. 'Thiis 
longed for, not only by t 

queen, but by a | hol 
both abroad and at home. They Ju that the king 


was paſt middle age, and that on his death the ſuc- 


- 


muſt devolve to the prince and princeſs of O- 
mige, two zealous Proteſtants, who would ſoon re- 
place every thing on ancient foundations. Vows there- 
ine ure offercd at every ſhrine for a male ſucteſſor, 
pilgramages were undertaken, particularly one to Lo- 
wette by the ducheſs of Modena, and ſucceſs was 
chiefly attributed to that pions journey. But in 
| ion as this event was to the Catho- 


hough fomewhar 
they flattered 
Ny 2 288 2298 . 
ing deſign of impoſing on the world a 
luppoſitious child, who might be educated in his 
Minciples, and after his death ſupport the Catholic 
Vor. VIII. 8 religion 
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queen was delivered of a fon, Na A. | 


CHAP. 
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mitting any crime, as they had ſeen, that from like 


ting a catholic and orthodox faith. 
| occaſion was not the firſt, when that 


| duchels of York, had been 
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verſally believed him capable from bigotry, of com. 


motives he was guilty of every imprudence : And 
the affections of nature, they thought, would be 
eaſily ſacrificed to the ſuperior motive of propaga. 


been invented. In the year 1682, the qui 


ed at — time, 23d of Auguſt, calumny, when once baffled ſhould 
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* nt, | oppoſe 
Prince's e prince lands in . 
on of the ar- 


ny —an dof prince George——and of the Prince 
= s conſternation ——and flight — 
General N Ling ſeized at Feverſham —— 
ſecond eſcape ing's character ——Convention 
1 of Scotland ——Engliſh 
Convention meets——iews of the partie. Free 
e between the houſes —— Commons prevail 
——Settlement of * crown—— Manners and 
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lia 


and denomination of men, it 
his throne would, without delay, fall ro pieces by 
its own weight. But fuch is the influence of eſta- 
liſhed government, ſo averſe are men from begin- 
ning hazardous en „chat, had not an attack 
bern made from abroad, affairs might long have re- 
R feunticn, and James 
| might 


2 
curred to alienate from the king every rank I I. 
might be expefted that "706" 
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= with the lady Mary, 


of Orange. edu, agrecably to uy found underſtanding vi 
which he was ſo cmivently, endowed. He made jr a 
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3 on his acceſſion, found it a 
tereſt ro live on good terms with the heir apparent, 
that he ſhowed the prince ſome demonſtrations of 


Ip ; and , 7 on his Was not 
wanting in of duty and to- 
wards the king. On Monmouth's invaſien, de im- 


RY diſpatched over fix — ed of 
troops. Which were in the Dutch fervice, and, 
abe ae the command of the king's ae + 
the rebels. How little focver he might 3 
den d Famer ain, he always of f 
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adopt it. The conſent, there. 


thent. He was at this time the centre of all tie ne- 


« 'of 0 
44 of France, which ſremed fo near- 


incompatible than thoſe of 
2conqueror and a perſecutor; and Lewis ſoon found, 
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Þ Burnet, vol. i. P. 211. D'Avavz, 25th of April, 2688. 
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Ar of fo. many uſeful ſubjects, che refugees bad'inflatzed 
ill che Proteſtant vations againſt him, and had raiſed 

- Jum enenmes, who, in defence of their re "as 
well as liberty, were obſlinately reſolved io © 
his progres. The ciry of Amſterdam and 
crowns in Holland, which had before fallen into 


* CT > 


8 7115 


9a 
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5 


au entire confidence with the prince of 
The Proteſtant princes of the empire e 
rate league t Magdedourg for the defence of 
religion. The Engliſh were anew enraged at the 
bigotry of their ſovereign, and were diſpoſed 
26 embrate the: moſt deſperate reſolutions againſt 
From a view of the ſtate of Europe dur 

this period, it appears, that Lewis, beſides fullying 
an illuſtrious reign, had wantonly by this perſecution 

raiſed invincible barriers to his arms, which other- 


7. 


Fo. 


+ 
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pl league, Þ 
empire united for i its — 


rous ſtates compoſed the greater part ot "Ip 
league was as ſtill deemed imperfect and unequal to its | 
end, fo 4 maintaived that neutrality, 


q D'Avauz, 24th of | 1681; xoth of I of October n 
November, 3688 — 8 = l 


-. 


ſucceſſion of the prince and princeſs : Should he con- 
cur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he ſhould draw on 
himſelf all rhe odium under which the king labour - 
ed: The nation might even refuſe to bear the ex- 
of alliances, which would in that caſe become 

þo fabbicious : And he might himſelf incur danger 
of loling a ſucceſſion which was awaiting him, and 
which the egregious indiſcretion of the king ſeemed 
even to give him hopes of reaping, before it ſhould 
devolve to him by the courſe of nature. The prince, 
therefore, would go no farther than to promiſe his 
conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, by which 
the Noncorformilts as well as Catholics were expo- 


| fed to puniſhment : The teſt he deemed. a ſecurity 


ablolately neceſſary for the eſtabliſhed religion. 

The king did not remain fatisfied with a ſingle 
wal. There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who 
had been banithed for pretended treafunable practi- 
ces, but who had afterwards obtained a pardon, _ 

* | wi 


c nA x. bad been retulted. Dy the 
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beſdey urging 
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vn their fixed opinion, that no man, [merely be-. 
ciiaſe/ he differed from the eſtabliſhed fach, ſhould e. 


rr 


ſometimes beſtowed on Catholics, * they were 


comerred with precaution, and ſtill Jay under 
che contronl of the magiſtrate, could give no 


7 for umbrage ; and, that their Highneſſes, 
ever defirons of gratifying the king, and of en- 


deavouring, by every means, to render his reign 


— vol ppy, could not agree to any mea* 
which would expoſc their religion to en 
minent danger. | | 


A 


wok AM ES HM Tort bs 
rr 
- courage into the Proteſtants a, 2 


— 


fimple 
wareſoived that it ſhould jew areas cred, tf not 6m. 
dete wperioricy, was extremely difgulted, and took. 
cvery occaſion to expr wellaguek 


the prince of Orange 28 
en aer ee metern B 
a reception in bis harbours, and liberty 10 diſpoſe, of 
their pfizes.. He revived fome complaints af the 
Faſt India company with regard to the affair of Ban- 
um. He required the fix Britiſh regimenis in ibe 
Dutch ſervice to be ſent over. He began to ant his 
ay in a formidable condition. And from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehenſions, 
that he fought ouly an occaſion and pretence atm 
king war upon them. . or 363 
The prince in dis turn reſolved to puſh affairs with, nw = 
more; igour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh Protel, 277” ©* 
rants in his intereſts, as well as maintain —— 
in their preſent union againſt rhe Catholics. He knew, 
chat men of education in were, many. of, 
them, retained in their religion more by honour than 
dy principle; and that, though every one was. ar 
| framedto-be the firſt proſelyte, yet if the example. 
were once ſet by ſome eminent perſons, intereſt would 
every day make conſiderable cunver ons to a com- 
— was fo zealoully encouraged by the 
; I , Dykvelt therefore was ſent over as en- 
roy td England; and the prince gave him inſtruc- 
nous, beſides remonſtrating on the conduct 
ofafairs both at home and abroad, to apply in bis 
name, after a proper manner, 10 ſe& or deno- 
mination, To the church party he ſent affurances of 
favour and regard, and proteſted, that his education 


r D'Avaus, 21ſt of January 1687. s Burnet. 
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ix . 8 rigate, | 
| voyages to Holland, and carried from many of the 
nodility tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums 
4 of money , to the prince of Orange. i 
| There remained, however, ſome reaſons which 
| 


retained all parties in awe, and kept them from break- 
ing out into immediate hoſtility. The prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meaſures, 


=_ e D'Avaur, 14th and 24th of September, 8th and 75th of October, 1688. 
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eritance Which the laws enfurcd- io the prige Cm.A'P. 
Thu Eratants, on fbvathery fan 


er 
1 | 
51 5 at laſt a peaceable- and Tele ce | 
al their grievances. - But when a ſon was born to 
the King, both the prince and the Engliſh nation | 
were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw no reſource but in 
xcoofederacy for their mutual intereſts. And thus 
the event, which James had fo long wade the objet 
of 'kis moſt ardent prayers, and from which he er- 
pected the firm eſtabliſhment of his chrone, proved 
Tuyleſtein, who had been ſent over to congratulate 
the king on the birth of his ſon, brought back to the 
prince invitations from moſt of the great men in 
, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery 
of their laws and liberties. The biſhop of London, 
the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devodſhire, Dorſer, 
the duke of Norfolk, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, 
Naulet, Eland, Mr Hambden, Powle, Lefter, beiides 
many eminent citizens of London; all theſe perſons, 
though of oppoſite parties, concurred in their appli- 
cations to the prince. The Whigs, ſuitably to their 
ancient principles of liberty, which had led them to n. 
— attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a 
Eing, whoſe conduct had juſtiſicd whatever his worſt 
enemĩes had pr icated concerning his ſuceeſſion. 
The Tories and the church party, finding their paſt 
ſervices forgotten, their rights invaded, their reli - 
gion threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all 
over-ſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to 
the great and powerful dictates of nature, The non- 
ew! — dreading the careſſes of known and in- 
veterate' enemies, deemed the offers of toleration 
more ſecure from a prince, educated in thoſe princi- 
ples, and accuſtomed to that practice. And thus all 
faction was for a time laid aſleep in England; and 
mal parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly 
concurred in a defign of reſiſting their unhappy and 
miſpuided 
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vourite miniſter, is belicved to have 1 — | 0 2 
with the prince; and at the 
of his own howour and his maſter's intereſts, to have 


him as its ſole gr 
je of his ambition was to be placed at the head 0 
a confederate army, and by his valour to avenge th 
which he himſelf, his country, and his allies, 
had fuſtained from the haughty Lewis. But wie 
England remained under the preſent overnment, he 
delpaired of ever forming a league which would be 
able, with any probability of ſucceſs, to make opp: 
ſition againſt that powerful monarch. The tics of 
affinity could not be ſuppoſed to have great nfl 
ence over a perſon of the prince*s rank and tem 
much more, as he knew, that they were at firſt uny 
lingly contracted by the king, and had never fince bees 
cultivated by any effential favours or good offices. Or 
ſhould any reproach remain upon him for violating 
duties of private life; the dien of delivering opp 
ia hams aid ein: lf Bd > 22d of November, 2688. On the 


pinion. See his negrciations 6th aud whole, that opinion is the moſt pro- 
2oth May, 1th, 271 27th, of September, bablc. 


e 
d lead bim to moune the 
but he undoubtedly forefaw, 
eſtabliſh his abihority in 
egregious was fames's re 
advantage, fo great or 15 
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12 ral pe; and 
ee not the 
we meet with in hiſtory, it will be dif- 
* find any 
ibuted more eminently ta the general inte- 
ſociety and of mankind. 

time when the prince entered on his enter- 
well choſen, as the people were then iu 
ferment, on account of the inſult which tbe 
—— and trial of the biſhops had put upon 
the church, and indeed upon all the Proteſtants of 


Hut; 
1 


L 
111 


1715 


fieuk t 
have 
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in harbour. Some additional troops were 
allo levied, and ſums of money, raiſed for other pur- 


The States had given him their entire 
conlidence ; and partly from terror of the power of 
_ Tarty from Get ar fowe crear lad ap 
their commerce in that Kingdom, were ſenſible how 
neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterpr ize was become to 


their doweſlic happiness and ſecurity. Many of the 


W 


le faved his own country from ruin, 
of . theſe kingdoms, he ſup- 


perſon whoſe actions and conduct | 


Prince's 
Prepata 


tuns. 


pies, were divericd by the prince tÞ jþe uſc of this 
expedition. 


8 
* 
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E princes regarded regarded him as their guardian 
aud were guided by bim in all 


Nr their 
coutfels; He tickd conferences with Caſtunagp, go. 
vernor of the Sj baniſh Netherlands, with the vleftors 


with the 


| Hy 


2, 


; 


bovury. 
place the troops  dpainſt / 
ſhoald protect the Vnited Provinces 
ſence of the prince of Orange. Thei 
already on their march for that purpoſe; a corifider. 
able encampment of the Dutch amy was: formed at 
Nimeguen: 'Every © 
though the roots of this conſpiracy re 

end of Europe to the other, ſo ſecret were the 
prince's counſels, and fo ſortugate was the firuation 
of affairs, that he could ſtill cover his preparation 
under other pretences, and ſittle faſpicion was 1 
rained of his real intentions. | 
Ide king of France, menaced by the b 
Augſbourgh, had reſolved to ſtrike the firſt blow a. 
gainft the allies, and having fought a quarrel with 
the emperor and the elector Palatine, he had invaded 
Germany with a great army, and had laid fiepe'to 
Philipſbourg. Ihe elector of Cologne, 
fo biſhop of Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territo- 
ries almoſt entirely furrovnded the United Provinees, 
bad died about this time, and the candidates for 
that rich ſucceſſion were Prince Clement of Bavaria, 
fapported by the houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal 
of Furſtemberg, a prelate dependant on France. The 
Pope, who favoured the allies, was able to throw 
the balance between the parties, and Prince Clement 
was choſen, a circumſtance which contributed ex. 
to the ſeeurity of the States. But as the 
cardinal kept poffeſſion of many of the fortreſſes, and 
had applied to France for ſuccour, the neighbouring 


nh 
F 


j 


The, 


who was 


; | preparations 
in Helland; and he inſtamly informed his maſter of 
the diſcovery. Lewis convey e intelligence to 
Jawes, and accompanied ed the information with an 
offer. He was wil 


ver any number of troops which James ſhould ©* 
judge requiſite for his ſecurity. When this propo- 
fal vas rejected, he again offered to raiſe the ſiege of 
Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Nether- 
lands, and by the terror of his arms to detain the 


important ling to join a ſquadron Oe or 
of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet, and to ſend o. Kr. 


Dutch forces in their own country, T* P nejence. 


met with no better reception. 
"owes. was not, as yet, braved, char his 
ſon-in-law i:nended an invaſion upon England. Fully 


himſelf of the * 
thority, he fancied that a like belief had made 


— "to on his ſubjects; and, notwithſtanding the 
ſirong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out eve- 
q where, ſuch an univerſal combination in rebellion 
appeared to him no wiſe credible, His army, in which 
be truſted, and which he had con augment- 
ed, would cafily be able, he thought, to repel fo- 
reign; force, and to ſuppreſs any ſedition among the 
populace. A ſmall number of French troops, joined 
toitheſe, might tend only to breed diſcontent ;z and 


afford them a pretence for mutinying againſt foreign- 
ers, fo much feared and hated. by; the nation. A 


9h onyy war way rr er 
„*** 


* > 
| * 


IA 2 2. * 2 8 . "er. 


er M aflected appear | on ˖ 4 
antigen, firmly bebeved, that he had concerted 2 
| project vith Lewis for their entire ſubjacton.  Portſ 
— month it was faid, was to be put into the ban of 

_ thie-ambirious monarch; England was to be fe 
with French and Iriſh troops; and every man, who 
we — the Romiſh ſuperſtivon, was by 
theſe biget ed princes devoted to certain deſtruction. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, 
and tended- to aygment the diſcontents, of which 
band che fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 
myedevery day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The 
fleet had begun to mutiny, — ricland, the 
admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the 5 a- 
board his ſbip, and diſmiſſed the Proteſtant chaplain. 
R was with ſome difficulty the ſeamen could be ap- 


peaſed ; and they ſtill vrefiſted | in declaring, that they 


would not fight againſt the Dutch, whom they called 
friends and brethrea ; but would willingly give bat- 
I to the French, whom they regarded as national 
enemies. The king had intended to augment his 
amy with Iriſh recruits, and he refolved to try the 
experiment-on the regiment of the duke of Berwic, 
dis natural fon : But Beaumont; the lieutcnant-colo- 
nel, refuſed to admit them; and to this oppoſition 
five captains ſteadily adhered. They were all ca- 
thiered ; and had not the diſcontents of the army on 


% '+ That there really no new alli - 18. Eng. tranſiation, ach of Septem- 
formed = France and Eng- ber 1687. r6th of March, 6th of 
Hat appears both from Sunderland's a» May, 1oth of Auguſt, ad, 23d, 


pology, and from D'Avauz's negocia- 24th of September, 5th and zth 
tus, lately publiſhed : Sec vel. v. p. October, Itch of November 2688. 
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then from all the civil and eectefaſtical orders the 
; be refolved to appeal to the military, who; 

if unanimous, were able alone to ſerve all his par. 
and 10 enforce univerſal obedience. - His in 
allow:was to engage all the 'regimens, one: wher 
another, to give their conſent to the repeal of the 
icſt and penal ſtarutes ; and accordingly, the maja 
of Lirchfield's drew out the battahon before che king, 
and told them, that they were required either to en- 
ter into his y's views in theſe particulars, or to 
ly down their arms. James was furprized-to- find; 
that, two captains, and a few Popiſh foldiers excep- 
red, the whole battalion immediately embraced the 
latter part of the ahernative. For ſome time he re- 
mained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered from his 
aſtomſhment, he commanded them to take up their 
arms; adding, with a ſullen diſcontented air, That 
„ for the future, he would not do them the hongur 
* to for their a 
While the king was diſmayed with theſc ſympoms 
of diſaffection, he received a letter from the 


informed him with certainty, that he was ſoon to look 
for a powerful invaſion from Holland, and that Pen- 
fionary Fagel had at length acknowledged, that the 
ſcope of all the Dutch naval preparations . was 10 
tranſport forces into England. Though James could 
reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſto. | 
niſhed at the news. He grew pale, and the letter 
dropped from his hand: His cyes were now opened, 
and he found himfelf on the brink of a frightful pg. 
cipice, which his deluſions had hitherto concealed 
from him. His miniſters and counſellors, equally a 
ſtoniſhed, faw no reſource but in a fudden and pre · 
Cipitate 


marquis of Albeville, bis miniſter at the Hague, which | | 


R 2 not of repentance. Ihe biſhops, inſtead of 


uz s . . 


11 
12 


eccleſiaſtical commiſlion : He took of 
London's fon : He re: inſiated 
and fellows of Magdalen col- 
was even —— to careſs thoſe bi- 
he had fo lately proſecuted and infulted. 
meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of 


bob 


0 


I 
He 


1 
jt 


8 
[1+ 


ſuccour, or ſuggeſting comfort, recapitu- 

lated to him all the inſtances of his mal-adminiſtra. 
tion, and adviſed him thenceforwards to follow more 
counſel. And as intelligence arrived of a 
great diſaſter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it 
is commonly believed, that the king recalled, for 
ſome time, the conceſſions which he bad made ro 
Magdalen college : A bad fign of his fincerity in his 
other conceſhons. Nay, ſo prevalent were his un- 
fortunate that, amidſt all his preſent 
Jſttefſes, he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of 
vs prince, appointing the pope to be one of 

Ide report, that a fuppoſitious child was to be 

mpoſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and 
1 y received, before the bin of the of 
Wales: But the king, who, without to take 
notice of the matter, might cafily have quaſhed that 
ndiculous rumour, had, from an ilrimed baughti- 
neſs, totally it. He difdained, he faid, to 
fildy thoſe who could drem him caps ble of ſo baſe 
0 rilanous an action. 9 — the ealumny 


gained 


A 
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gi. gained ground, and had made deep impreſſion on hip | 
fubje&s;, be was now obliged to ſubmit to the mor. 


rifying taſk of aſcertaining the reality of the birth. 
Though nd particular attention had been before- 
hand * to cnſure proof, rhe evidence, both of 
the Queen's nancy ind delivery was rendered in. 
diſputable; and ſo much the more, as no argument 
or proof of any importance, nothing but popular 
rumour and me n be thrown 1 — * oppolite 
E 


Princ:'sde- _ Meanwhile, the what of Oraige 's declaration 


was diſperſed over the kingdom, 20 met with uni- 
verſal approbation. All the grievances of the nation 
were there enumerated : 'Fhe diſpenſing and ſuſpend- 
ing the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; 
the filling of all offices with Catholics, and the rai- 
 fing of a Jeſuite to be privy-countellor ; the en- 
couragement given to Popery, by building. every 
where churches, colleges, and ſeminaries for that 
ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they refuſcd to give 
ſemence according to orders received from court ; 
2 annulling of the charters of all the incorpora- 
tions, and the tubjecting of cleftions to arbitrary 
will and pleafure ; the treating of petitions, even the 
moſt modeſt, and from perſons of the higheſt rank, 
as criminal and ſeditious; the committing ot the 
whole authority of Ireland, civil and military, into 
the hands of Papiſts; the aſſuming of an abſolute 
power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and 
openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience with- 
out reſerve ; and the violent preſumptions againſt 
the legitimacy of the prince of Wales: In order | 
to redreſs all theſe grĩevances, the prince faid, that he 
| Intended to come over to England with an armed 
force, which might protect him from the king's evil 
counſellors : And = his fole aim was to have 2 
legal and free parliament aſſembled, who might pro- 
vide for — of the nation, * 


IAM E S I 


eee 

| . No one, he added, could entertain ſueh hard 
thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had formed 
any other defign ther [+ procure the full and laſting = 
nt of religion, liberty, and property. The 


4 
oo Ved. he meant to bring with him was 


Jiſproportioned to any views of conqueſt ; and it 
wee abſurd to fuſpeR, that fo many perſons of high 
rank, both in church and ſtate, would have given 
him ſo many folema invitations for fach a pernicious 
Though the Engliſh miniſters, terrified 
with bis enterpriſe, had — to redreſs ſome 
of the grievances complained of, there ſtill remained 
the foundation of all grievances, that upon which 
they could in an inſtant be again erected, an arbitra- 

xy and deſpotic power in the crown. And for this 
nlarpation there was no poſſible remedy, but by a full 
deciaration of — in 2 free 

3 
* $0 well concerted were the prince's des: char 
ix three days, above four hundred rts were 
hired ; the army quickly fell down the rivers and 
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prince of Wiles reg 


_— 


canals from Nimeguen ; the artiliery, arms, ſtores, 2g af oc- 
and horſes, were embarked ; and the prince ſet fail aber. 


from Helvocrt Sluice with a flcet of near five hun- 
dred veſſels, and an army of above fourteen thou- 
and men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, which 
drove bim back: but his loſs being ſoon repaired, 
ide fleet put io ſea under the command of Admiral 
Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the 
neſt of England. The fame wind detained the king's 
Her in their ſtation near Harwich,” and enabled the 
Dutch to paſs the ſtreights of Dover without oppo- 
oo. Both ſhores were covered with multitudes of 
2 ple, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpec- 
le, were held in anxious ſaſpence bytke proſpet 
of an euterprize, 7 molt 9 * du- 


S 
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he prince had a 
| 1 


no one ſor ſeveral days joined the prince. The = : 
KHop'of Excey in fright fed to London, and 


every 
—_ re of do 2 Bas foo of the 

| commotion, ear of Bedford, Mr Wharton, Godfrey, Howe 
en came to Exeter. All England was in commotion. 
Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire; the earl of 
Danby ſeized Tork; the carl of Bath, governor of 
Plymouth, declared for the prince; the ed of The 
 vonſhire made 2 like declaration in Derby. The no- 
' bility and gentry of Notringhamſhire embraced the 
fame cauſe ; and every day there appeared fome ef- 
fedt of thar univerſal combination into which the 
ration had entered rhe meafares of the king. 

| Even thoſe who took not the field againt him were 
able to embarraſs and confound his counſels. A pe- 
mon for a fret 


gerous Ges oe he gia 
feation which — the general you of the nation, 


not 


. 
Ti 


EA. 
E 


8. 
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Lord Churchill had been raiſed from the rank o 


a Page, 


preſent extremity, to di | 
EnUTE con- 


| - Theking had | quar 

ters of his army, when he received this fatal intelli- 
gene. That prince, though a ſevere enemy, had 
ever appeared a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; 
and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as with ma - 
ny other initances of ingratitude to. which be was 
now expoled. I here remained none in whom he 
could confide. As the whole army had diſcovered 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded it full of 


. © and of the 


% 
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obliged, be vo — ex- 
7088. e aer aden would hazard their Hives in d fer 
e. Duriug this diſtraction and perplexity, he em- 
— — — his army, 
Wes feriritig towards Loudon ; à meaſure which could 
ly ſer ve * wg his — and' proves farther 
Na | | + - f 397 
* d * a ſtill more mor- 

tal 'blow for his diſtreſſed benefactor. His 

and he had” an entire "aſcendant over the fami- 
25 of Prince George of Denmark; and the time 
a now appeared ſcaſonable for overwhelming the un. 
happy king, who was already ſtaggering with the 
violent ſhocks which he” had' received. Andover 
was the firlt ſtage of 2 retreat towards Lon- 
don; and there Prince with the 
| young duke of Ormond *, Ser Huet, and 
ndofPrin. Tome other perſons of diſtinction, deferred him in 
George. the night time, and retired to the prince's camp. 
No fooher had this news reached London, than the 
Princeſs Anne, pretending fear of the king's di: 
Princes Pleaſure, withdrew herſelf in e with the bi- 
anne. ſhop of London and Lady Churchill. She fled to 
Nöttingham. where the earl of Dorſet received her 
with great reſpect, and the gentry of the county 

9 quiek'y tormed a troop for her protection. 
The late King, in order to gratify the nation, bad 

entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to Pro- 
teſtants; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the 
chief tefource of che eſtabliſhed religion after their 
father's defection, great care had becn taken toinſtill 

into them, from — carheſt infancy, the _ 

eſt prejudices againſt Popery. During the 

lence tdo of ſuch popular currents as now 4 
vailed in England, all private conſiderations are 
commonly loft in the general paſſion; and the morc 


principle any perton poſſeties, the more apt is he, 


22ñůäů—— the fir duke of Ormond, had dicd this „ 
21it of July 


5 


9 
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dle daties. 1 hougb theſe cauſes may account for 
the behaviour of the princeſs, they had noi pre- 
en when the Gf 


=_ — 


But the nearer and more intimate concern of a, pa- 
rent-laid hold of his heart; when be found himicif 
abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs 
virtnous child; whom he had ever regarded with the 
molt tender affection. God help me, cried he, 
in the extremity of his agonys, © my own children 
« have forfaken me! It is, indeed, ſingular, that 
a prince, whoſe chief blame conſiſted ini, 
and miſguided principles, ſhould be expoſed, from 
religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment as even Nero, 
Domitian, or the moſt enormous. tyrants that have 
diſgraced the records of billory,: never met Long from 
their friends and family. 
So violent were the prejudices which at this time 
prevailed, that this-u6happy father, who had been 
dleſerted by bis favourite child, was belicved, upon 
ber — 2 to have put her to death: And ie it 
was fortunate that the truth was timely diſcovered; 
atherwile, the populace, even the king's guards 
themſelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, 
| to commence a maſſacre of the prieits and Catholics. 
The king's fortune now cxpoted him to the con- 
tempt of his enemies; and bis behaviour was not 
ſuch as could gain him the eſteem of his friends and 
adherents. Unable to feſiſt the torrent, he preſerved 
not preſence of mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed 
in this emergence as much depreſſed with adverſity, 
a he bad before been vainly elated by proſperity. 
He called a council of all the peers and prelates who 


"vere in London and followed their advice in ifluing 
writs 


on fach occaſions to negleft and abandon his-dome- e 4 P. 
* 
an cvent. He — 


by a child, nd a 
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of bis father afforded 


like fare; The great difference of circumſtances was 
not, men's ſuſficienix 
weigbed. Even after the people were inflamed bya 
long civil war, the execution of Charles I. could not 

DA eee derd : Ic was perpetmusd by a 


tertaived, and did full entertain, a violent abhorrence 
againſt that enormicy. The fituation of public affairs, 
8 22 no more reſembled what it was * 
4 ore, 


JAMES "ww" [71 3 


Tbe as | * "Yr | | 
ar £4 . | 3 
embraced 2 he it ex- 
— — - ra 


advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy gover- 
nor of Hull, made bimielf maſter of that i 
fortreſs; and threw into priſon 
governor, a Catholic; together 
mery, à nobleman of rhe ſame 
Er d 
for the prince of Orange and a free parliament. The 


duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the —_—_— 
that name, engaged it in the fame weaſure. 


Lamm —— t- 
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ERAS Ormond, and was received with great applauſe 
ER Joyal univerſity, who alſo made. ay ofler of 
wx— —.— to the prince. Every day, ſome 
or diſtinftion, and among the , the 


r This incident OO 


ved to encreaſe the general diſcontent of the Ling- 


| dank, 


fo reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, con- 
trary to the advice of Balcarras, — — were 
withdrawn, in order to re. inforce the En gliſh army. 
The marquis of Athole, together with Viſcount Tar- 
bat and others, finding the opportunity favourable, 
began to form intrigues againſt Perth, the the chancellor; 
and the Preſbyterians and other 1 — flockerl 
from all quarters to Edinburgh. Ihe 
apprehenſive of the conſequences, found ic expedient 
to blend; and the populace, as if that event were 
a ſignal for their — immediately roſe in 
arms, and rifled the Popiſh chapel i in the 
lace. All the Catholics, even all the zealous 
its, were obliged to conceal themſelves; and the 
rivy council, inſtead of their former ſubmiſiive ſtrains 
of addreſs to he king, and violent edicts againſt their 
ſellow - ſubjects, now made applications to the prince 
* Orange as the reſtorer of law and liberty. 


The 


ba . — vent ongr to the enemy. A vio- 


* 1 «os - as — 


een and difobatience Med . 


kings = 
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— tug ey ger a en, 25 —— 
theſe a not da 
e U in any but thoſe who were 5 
more danger than himſelf, agitared by 
by his own fears and thoſe of others, pre- 
embraced the refolution of eſcaping into 
France; and he ſent off before hand the queen and 
the infant prince, under the conduct of count Lanzun, 
2 old Favourite of the French monarch. He him- Ab gigbe. 
diſappeared in the night-time, attended only by z Des. 
Ne Fa s Hales; and made the beſt of his way to 
2 ſhip, w which waited for him near the mouth of the 
river. As if this meafure had not been the moſt 
to his enemies of any that he could 
he bad carefully concealed his intention from all the 
world; and nothing could equal the farprize which 
 frized the city, the court, and the kingdom, upon 
the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. Men beheld, all 
of a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by 
the band which held them; and faw none who 
_ any right or even pretenſion to take poſſeſſion of 
The more eſſectually to involve every thing in 
confuſion, the king appointed not ary one who 
mould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the ad- 
miniſtration ; he threw the great feat into the river ; 
| and he recalled all thoſe writs which had been iſſued 
for the election of the new pariamenrt, It is often 
ſuppoſed, that the ſole motive which impelled him 
to this ſudden defertion, was his reluance to meet 
2 free parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to 
thoſe terms which his ſubjects would deem requifire 
for the ſecurity of their liberrics and their religion. 
But it moſt bs confidered, that his ſubjeas had firſt 
deſcrted him, and entirely loſt his confidence ; that 
de might reaſonably be 4 to entertain fears 
for kis liberty, if not for his life; and that che con- 


ditions 
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ry 5 
——————— compoſed of the king's 
creatures, was totally diſregarded) thouglit proper 
to aſſemble, and to interpoſe for the vation of 
ihe community They choſe the marquis of Halifax 
ſpeaker: They gave directions to the mayot and al- 
̃ fe inigag ide proce ofthe city: "They i- 
nander which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, 
_ the army, and all the : And they made ap- 
plications to the prince of whoſe enterprize 
they highly applauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they Joy- 
telly congratulecd. a 


rung 
cid that they faw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the burn- 
ing cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who were 
flaughtered in their neighbourhood. It is fu 
Werde Catholics did no all priſb inthe rage which 


naturally ſucceeds-to ſuch popular panics. ' | 
2 from principle, intereſt, or ani- 


— 2 8 1 
that he had been much abuſed, till he was known ; 
but that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected 
him, though they {ill refuſed to conſent to his e- 
 feape. This intelligence threw all parties into con- 
fukon. The prince ſent Z. uyleſtein with orders, that 
| he king ſhould app approach no nearer than Rocheſter ; 
dos the came too late. He was already ar- 
med in 1 where the moved by 
| compaſſion for his y fate, and actuated by their 
ons levity, had received bim with ſhouts and accla- 

tions. 
During the king's abode at Whitehall, little atten- 
tion was payed to him by the nobility or any perſons 
of diſtinftion. ac all of them, — my 
oa 


— 


* 
de cathehes; and they knew, that they were 
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oully düguſtec on account of his blind partialiry to 
were now 
become criminal im Bis eyes, by their fare public ap. 
tions to the prince of Orange. He himſelf hew. 
a'nor-any fymprom of fpirit, nor diſcovered any 
thtention of feſdming the reins of government which 
te had once/thrown aſide. Elis was not 
ty expired f aud as he 1144 exerciſed his power, 
= while poſſi ſſed of it, wi very precipitare and datt. 


ate and dolles ee [ 
+ Nothing remained for the now powers 

ts: deliberate how they ſhould —＋ of his perſon, 
Befides, tEat the prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed to 
have poſſeſſed more generoſity than to think of of. 
ſering violence to an unhappy monarch, ſo n 
relate i to him, he knew that nothing would ſo ef. 
fectually promote his own views as the king's reti- 


him into that meaſure, which, of himfclf, he ſeemed 
fufficiently inclined to embrace. The king having 
ſent lord Fererſham on a civil meſſage to the prince, 


dcliring a conference for an accommodation in order 


to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in 


arreſt, under pretence of his coming without a paſs- 


port: The Dutch guards were ordered to take pol- 


ſeſſion of Whitehall, where James then refided, and | 


to difplace the Enpliſh : And Halifax, Shbrewtbury, 
and Lelamere, brought a meſſage from that prince, 


which they delivered to the king in bed after mid- 


night, ordering him to leave his palace nexr morning, 
and ro depart tor Ham, a feat of the duchefs of Lau- 


derdale's. He deſired permiſſion, which was eaſily 


— of retiring to Rocheſter, a town near the 
coalt. 


It was -perceived, that the artifice had 
taken effect; and that the king, terrified with this 


harſh 


2 coutifels, he relinquiſhed it by 2 wm £1 
FA 


| into France, a country at all times obnoxious to 
_ the Englith. It was determined, therefore, ro puſh 


——_—_— 


* 
___ 9 
- ng 
= 
* 


under the protection aud lee 
ed defirous of an p policthon of 
the throne. | f „ that, as 
be had at fir bis people's loy- 
alty, and, in con6dence PP, bod of” 
pointment, gone too f extreme, and 
— haſtily ſuppoſed them deſtitute of all ſenſe of 
duty or allegiance. obſerving, that the church, 
_ the nobility, the cixy, the country, all concurred in 
neglefting him, 
he ſubmitted ; 
urged by earn from the queen, he ptivately 
embarked on a frigate which waited for him; 


ad be arrived fafely at Ambleteuſe 
whence he haſtened to St Germains. Lewis recei- , 


Thus 


in Picardy, Scone 
Picardy ape. 


ended the reign of 2 prince, whom, if we r. hu 


conſider his perſonal character rather than his public 7a&er- 


conduct, we may fafely pronounct more unfortunate 
than criminal. "He had many of thole qualities 
which form a good citizen; even ſome of thoſe 
wich, bad they not bien ſwallowed up in bigotry 
and arbitrary principles, ſerve to compoſe a good 
ſovereign. In domeſtic life his conduct was irre- 
proachable, and is entitled to our approbation. Se- 
vere but open in his enmities, ficady in his counſels, 
diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterprizes, 
faithful, Gncere, and honourable in his dealings with 
all men. Such was the character with which the 
duke of York mounted the throue of England. In 
Vol. VIII. X that 


e Ar that high. Ration, bis 
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agoſey of. pap 5 ney 
remarkable, his induſtry exem 8 


1 e en ſogecfsful, his encouragemem of 


trade ions, his jealouſy of national honour lau- 
l e then was wanting to make him an ex- 


cellent ſovereign? A due regard and affeftion to 
Had 


the religion and conſtitution of his country. 
he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even his 
middling talents, aided by fo many virtues, would 
have rendered his reign hononrable and 
When it was wanting, every excellency which he 
poſſeſſed became dangerous and pernicious to his 
kingdoms. 

The den of this prince (z virtue on which he 
highly valucd himſelf ) has been much 
thoſe reiterated which he had made of 
preſerving the liberties and r of the nation. Ic 
mult be confeſſed, that his reign was almoſt one con- 
_ tinued invaſion of both; yet it is known, that, to 
his laſt breath, he perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never 
meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure more than 2 
RRR 
lie ſubjects. This queſtion can only affect the perſo- 
nal character of the king, — — of his 
public conduct. Though by a ſtretch of candour, 

ve ſhould admit of his fincerity in theſe profeſſions, 

the people were equally juſtifiable in their reſiſtance 
ok him. So lofty was the idea which he had enter- 
tained of his legal authority, that it left his ſubjetis 
little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent 
on his ſovereign will and pleaſure. And fuch was 
| his zeal for proſelytiſm, that, whatever he might at 
firſt have intended, he plainly ſtopped not at tolera- 
tion and equality. He confined all power, encou- 
ragement, and favour to the Catholics. Converts 
from intereſt would ſoon have multiplied upon bim. 
If not the greater, at leaſt the better part of the 


people, he would have flattered himſelf, was brought 
over to his religion ; and he would in a little = 
| ve 
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fed ons as well as pious, 


to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms. 


prince of Orange, ſeconded by furprifing fortune, bad 
effected the deliverance of this iſland ; and with very 
little effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the 
Dutch army and a few private ſoldiers fell in an ac- 


cidental ſkirmiſh) had dethroned a great prince, ſup- 
ported by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. 


Still the more difficult taſk remained, and what per- 


-— 
> 


After this manner, the courage and abilities of the 


haps the prince regarded as not the leaſt important, 


the obtaining for himſelf that crown which had fal- 
len from the head of his father-in-law. Some law- 
yers, entangled in the fubtletics and forms of their 
profeſſion, could think of no expedient, but that 
the prince ſhould claim the crown by right of con- 
queſt ; 8 immediately aſſume the title of ſove- 
reign; and ſhould call a parliament, which, being 
thus legally ſummoned by a king in poſſeſſion, e 
ratify whatever had been tranſacted before they aſ- 
ſcwbled. But this meaſure, being deſtruRtive of the 
222 liberty, the only principles on which 
| his future throne could be eftabliſhed, was prudent- 
ly rejected by the prince, who, finding himſelf poſ- 
leſſed of the good-will of the nation, reſolved to 
leave them entirely to their own guidance and direc- 


tion. The peers ane 


ninety 


to beſtoẽ on CHAP. 
LXXI. 


* 
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c 8 4 y. ninety, made an ad(rets, deſiring him to ſummon a 
LXXE convention by circular letters; to aſſume, in the 
unn time, the management of affairs; and 
to contert matures torythe tecuriry of Ireland. At 
the fame time; they refurrd reading a letter which 
the king had tft, in order to apologize for his late 
defertion, -by the viokence-wi:ich had been put upon 
ham. This ſtep was A fufficient indication of their 
intentions with to that unhappy monarch. 
r 
aut which might be deemed fo imperfect. He 
was defirous of obtaining a more exprefs declaration 
of the public eonfent. — expedient vs 
fallen on for that All the — 
had fitten in the houſe of commons during any par- 
lament of Charles II. (the only parliaments whoſe 
cleftion was regarded as free) were invited to meet; 
and to them were added the mayor, aldermen, and 
fiſty of the common council. This was r 
bw ty mga people that 
e ſummoned during the nt emergence. 
They unanimoufly voted the fame address with the 
lords. 22 being thus ſapported by al 
the I:gal authority which could poffibiy be obtained | 
in this critical juncture, wrote circular letters to the 
Convention counties and corporations of England; and his or- 
funmened. ders were univerſally complied with. A profound 
prevailed — the kingdom; and 
the prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted to, a8 if he 
had fucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the va» 
cant throne. The fleet recewed his orders. The 
army, without murmur or oppoſition, allowed him 
to new. model them. And the cuy ſupplied him with 
a loan of two hundred thouſand ponds. 


768g. — to 5cocunden 1 
founded on the —— moderate m,). 


Finding 
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Finding, that there were many 
at that time in London, he ſummoned them 
hid before them his intentions, and aſſed their ad- 


vice in the 


men, choſe Duke Hamilton preſident ;| 4 man, who, 
— temporizing character, was determined to 
pay court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt fon, 
the earl of Arran, profeſſed an adherence to 
James, a uſual policy in Scotland. where the father 
and fon, during civil commotions, were often obſer- 
ved to take oppoſite ſides, in order 0 fecure, in all 
events, the family from attainder. Arran propoſed 
— — conditions; but as he 
vs vebemently oppoſed in this motion dy Sir Patrick 
Hume, and ieconded.by nobody, the aſſemhly made 
an offer to the prince ot rhe preſent adminiſtration, 
— which he wilhugly accepted. lo anticipate a little in 
our narration; a convention, by circular letters from 
the prince, was ſummoned at Edinburgh on the 
twenty · ſrcond of March, where it was ſoon viſible, 
that the intereſt of the malcontents would entirely 
l. The more zealous royaliſts, regarding this 

aſſembly as illegal, had forborn to appear at e 
and the other party were returned for moſt places. 
The revolution was not, in Scotland as in England, 
 ellefted by a coalition of Whig and Tory: The for- 
mer party alone had overpowered the 
and were dee much enraged by the paſt injuries 
which they had ſuffered, to admit of any 
with their former maſters. As ſoon as the 
of the convention was diſcovered, the earl of Bal- 
carras and Viſcount Dundee, leaders of the Tories, 
vitl. drew from Edinburgh; and the convention ha- 
ving paſſed a bold and decifive vote, that King 
8 : James, by his mal-adminiftration, and his abuſe of 
| power, had forfeited all title to the crown, they 
X 3 made 


Scotchmen of rank e HA r. 
1 


preſent emergency. This aflembly, e- 
ſiting ol thirty noblemen —— 


rely appeared, that the houſe of commons, 
both from the prevailing: humour of the people, and 
from'the influence of prefent authority, were moſtly 
— — After thanks 
were unanimoully given 


« Jaws, 2nd withdrawn himſclf our of the 1 
* has abdicated the — — 


The Tories and the high · church party, 
themſelves at once menaced with a ſubverſion of the 


laws and of their religion, had zcalouſly promoted 
the national revolt, and had on this occaſion depart- 


principles of non-reſiſtance, of wich, 


preſent appre- 
over their political tenets, and 


— — who had too much truſted 
ro thoſe general declarations which never will be re- 
duced to practice, found in the iflue, that both par- 
ties were ſecretly united againſt him. But no ſoon- 
er was the danger paſt, and the general fears fome- 

what allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in ſome 


degree, 
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Jegree, their former authority; and the Tories were c nr 
abaſhed 


dethroning bim, or altering the line of ſueceſſion. 
regent with y power was the expedient which 
zoled gal ſeem- 


feited by the ſovereign ; that to dethrone a king and 
to elect his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown 
to the conſtitution, and had a tendency to render 


g the interval, was inveſted with 
> power of the adminiſtration ; that the in- 
veterate and prejudices of King James 
had rendered him as unfit ro ſway the Engliſh ſcep- 
ter as if he had fallen into lunacy, and it was there- 
fore natural for the people to have recourſe to the 
fame remedy ; that the election of one king was a 
precedent for the election of another, and the go- 


vernment, by that means, would either degenerate 
into a republic, or, what was worſe, into a turbu- 
lent and ſeditious monarchy ; that the caſe was ſtill 
more 


if there remained a prince, who 
claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, and diſpu- 
ted, on fo plauſible a ground, the title of the pre- 


ſent ſovereign ; that the dodrine of non-re- 


hſtance might not, in every poſſible circumſtance, be 
. abſolutely 


X 4 


that victory which their antagoniſts, du- . 


CHAP. ablolncly true, yet was the belief of it very - EXPE+. 
_ 
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dient, and to c{tabliſh a government which ſhould 
have the contrary principle for its baſis, was to 
2 foundation for perpetual revolutions and 
ſians; chat the appointment of a regent was inderd 

_ expoſcd ta many inconventencics, but fo long as the. 
lne: of fuccefluon was entire, there was 
full a proſpe of puting an end, ſome time or other, 
to the nene and, that ſcarcely an in- 


The leaders af the Whig pany, on 3 | 
hand, afſerted, chat, if there were any ill in the pre: 
cedent, that il would reſult as much from cſtabliſh- 
ing a regent as from dethroning one king and ap- 
pointing his ſucceſſur; nor would the one expedicnt, 
if wamonly and raſbly embraced by. the people, be 
leis rhe fonrce of public convullions than the other; 
that if the !aws gave no expres permitſon to depoſe 
the fovcreigy, ucither did — bow reſiſting his 
authority, or ſeparating the power from the title; 
that a regent was unknown, except where the — 
nn 
of a will, and in that caſe, his will was ſup: 
ee regent; that it 
the height of abſurdity to try a may for 
acting = a commiſſion received from a prince, 
whom we ourſelves acknowledge to be the lawful ſo« 
vereign, and no jury would decide fo contrary both 
to law and common ſenſe as to condemn ſuch a pre- 
tended criminal; that even the proſpect of being 
delivered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, in 
the preſent firuation of affairs, more diſtant than 
that of putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſſion; 
2er 


bly 2 fan, liable to the ſame ĩnſuperable objet · 
tion; that if the whole line were cut off by law, the 
people would in time forget or negle&t their claim; 
an advantage. which could not be hoped for, while. 
theadminittration was. condgded in their name, and 
while they were ſtill acknowledged to poſſeſs theflegal 
title 2 And that a nation, thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to 
a republic than one fubj<& to monarchs, whoſe he- 
reditary regular ſucceſſion, as well as pre ſcnt autho- 
rity, was fixed and appointed by the people. 
This queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the 
ſpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rochef- 
ter, and Nottingham; among the Whigs, Halifax 
and Danby. The queſtion was carried for a king by 
mo voices only, fifty one againſt forty- nine. All the 


prelates, — 2 two, the biſhops of London and 
Briſtol, voted for a regent. Ihe primate, a diſinte- 
reſted but man, kept at a diſtance; both 


from the prince's court and from parhament. | 

be houſe of peers proceeded next to examine 
piece-meal the vote ſent up io them by the commons. 
They debated, Whether there were an original 
contract between the king and parliament ? and 
the affirmative was carried by ſiſty- three againſt 


fort- x; a proof that the Tories were already lofing 


ground. The next queſtion was, Whether King 
* James had broken that original contract?“ and, 
after a flight oppoſition, the affirmative ' prevailed. 
The lords proceeded to take into conſideration the 
ward abdicated ; and it was carried that deſerted was 
Hite proper. The concluding queſtion was.“ Whe- 
ther King James, having broken the or 


* tract, 


and he would roba - ray. 
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n the throne waz 
thereby vacaut ? This queſtion was debated with 
* more hear and contention | chan any of the former; 
aud upon a diviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven 
voices; and it was carried to emir the laſt article, with 
regard ta the of the throne. The vote was 
ſent back to the commons with theſe amendments. 
The earl of Danby had entertained the 
beſtowing the crown folely upon 
range, and of py 
ceſſor to King james; paſſing'by the infant . 
28 egitimate or ſuppoſitions. Fils change of pare: 
in he laſt queſtion gave the Tories fo conſiderable a 
b in the number of voices. 
commons ſtill infiſted on their own vote, and 


| Free con- 


r — why the lords ſhould depart from 
— 


their amendments. The lords were not convinced; 
and it was necc ſſary to have a free conference, in order 
to ſettle this controverſy. Never ſurely was national 
debate more important, or managed by more able 
ſpeakers ; yet is one ſurpriſed to find the topics in- 
ſiſted on by both fides fo frivolous ; more reſem - 
dling the verbal diſputes of the ſchools, than the ſo- 
lid reaſonings of ſtateſman and legiſlators. lu pu- 
_ blic tranſactions of fach conſequence, the true mo- 
tives which any meaſure are ſeldom avowed. 
The Whigs, now the ruling party, having united with 
the Tories, in order to bring about the revolution, 
had fo much deference for their new allies, as not to 
inſiſt that the crown ſhould be declared forfeited, on 
account of the king's mal-adwiniſtration : Such a | 
declaration, they thought, would imply too expreſs 
a cenfive of the old Tory principles, and too open 2 
preference of their own. They , therefore, 
to confound together the king's abuſing "his power, 
and his withdrawing from the 12» and * 4 


1074 008 '@ 707-17 bg 


— yy wi given a c HA. 
virtual, though not a verbal, conſent to detbroning r. 
r ws por 
ous 1 » W 
| 0-19 pug beg cvs gre renggs Whigs ; and 
inſiſted upon the word deſertian, as more ſigni- 
a intcllogidle. It was retorted on them, that 
however that expreſſion might be juſtly applied to the 
king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the funda- 
mental laws. And thus both parties, while they war- 
ped their principles from regard to their antagoniſts, 
and from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe of 
conſiſtence and uniformity. 

The managers for the Lords next infiſted, that, 
even allowing the king's abuſe of power to be equi- 
_ valent to an abdication, or, in other words, to a civil 
death, it could operate no otherwiſe than his volun- 
tary or his natural death; and could on- 
ly make way for the next ſucceſſor. I was a maxim 
law, that the throne was never vacant ; but 
upon the demiſe of one king, was filled 
1 heir, who was entitled to all the au- 
thority of his predeceflor. And however young 
or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however un- 
fortunate in his ſituation, though he were even a cap- 
— of enemies, yet no juſt rea- 
fon, they thought, could be aſſigned, why, without 
any default of his own, he ſhould loſe a crown to 
which, by birth, he was full intitled. The 
for the commons might have oppoſed this — 
ing by many ſpecious, and even ſolid arguments: 
Tdey might have faid, that the great ſecurity for al- 
legiance being merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettle 
ment ſhould be adopted, in which it was . 
bable the people would acquiefce and vere: 
Thar though, upon the natural death of a king,whoſe 
adminiſtration had been agreeable. to the laws, many 

and 
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ERIE inconveniencies would be endured, rather 


than: exclude bis lineal ſucceſſor, yet the caſe was 
D not the fame, when the people had been obliged, by 
their. revolt, to dethrone a prince, whuſe illegal mea- 
ſures: had, in every circumſtance, violated the con -· 
ſtuntion: That, in theſe ex revolutions, 
S „ to its firſt 
principles, and community acquired a right of 
— 2 for the public intereſt ——— 
gt ny ye — nn 
regular: recent one en 

remedy reconcaled the people to the of ano. 
ther, and more familiarized their minds ta ſuch h- 
cences, than if the ment had run on its uſual 
tenor: And that king James, having carried abroad 
| his fop, as well as withdrawn himſeif, had given ſuch 
juſt provocation to the kingdom, bad voluntarily in- 


facrificed to the 2 


family were julty 


cep in — becauſe Np 
rained too expreſs a condemnation of Tory princi- 
ples. They were content to maintain the vote of 
the commons by ſhifts and evaſions; and both fides 
parted at: laſt without coming to any agreement. 


But it was impoſſible for the public to remain long 


perſeverance, there»: 


in the preſent ſituation. I he 


fore, of the lower houſe Bock the lords to com- 


ply; and, by the defertion of ſome peers to the Whig 

party, the vote of the commons, without any altera- 

tion, paſſed by a majerity of fifteen in the upper houſe, 

and received the ſanction of every part of the legi- 
flature which then ſubſiſted. 

It happens unluckily for thoſe who maintain an ori- 

2 — between the magiſtrate and people that 


great 


valved it in ſuch difficulties, that the intereſts of his 


— civil conſtitotions, are commonly 
with/fuch violence, tumult, and diſbrder, | x 
public'voice can ſcarcely ever be heard z and the b. 
pinions of the citizens are at that time lefs attended 
to than euvrn inthe common courſe of adminiſtration. 
The preſent tranſaction, in England, it maſt de eon- 


iel are a ſingular exception to this obſervation. 
The new elections had been carried on with 


ranquillity and freedom: Tbe prince had ordered 
the oops to depart from all the towns where the 
voters aſſembled : A tumultuary pctition ro the two 
houſes having been promoted, he took care, thougin 


the petition was calculated for his advantage, effectu- 


to ſuppreſe it: He entered inte no intrigues ei- 


ther with the ele ctors or the mem : He kept him 


ſelf in a total ſilence, as if he had been nowiſc con- 


cerned in theſe tranſactions: And, to far from form- 


ing cabals with the leaders of parties, he diſdained 


even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe whoſe aflitiance 


might be uſeful to him. This conduct was highly 
meritorious, and difcovered great moderation and 
magpanimity; even though the prince unlortunatelx, 
through the whole courle of his life, and on oy 
ocean, was noted for an addreſs fo cold, dry, and 
diſtant, that was very difficult for him, on account 
of any incerelt, to ſoften or familiariſe it. 

At length, the prince deigued to break fence, and 
ta expreis, though in a private manner, his ſenti- 
mens on the preſent fireation of affairs. He calted 
together Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few 
more; and he told them, that, having becn invited 


over to reſtort their liberty, he had engaged i in this 


enterpriſe, and bad at laſt happily effected his pur- 
poles Thar it belonged to the parliament, now cho- 
len and 2flembled with freedom, to concert meaſures 
for the public jetilement; and he pretended not to 


| interpoſc i in their determinations: That he heard of 


ſeveral 


CHAP 
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of admini. 


Aden oh agreeable or advantageous to them : 


vare perſon than enjoy a crown which muſt d 


therefore, make. account, if they were inclined to 


That if they judged i proper 0 etl 3 regent, he 
had no objection ; he only thought it incumbent on 
him to inform them, that he was determined not to 
be the regent, nor ever to engage in a ſcheme, 


which, he knew, would be expoſed to fuch in 
able dificukics : Thar no man could have _— 
or deeper ſenſe of the princeſs's merit than he was 


impreſſed with; but he would rather remain a pri- 


on the will or lite of another : And that they muſt, 
either of theſe two plans of ſettlement, that it would 


be totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in carrying 


princeſs herſelf, who, as the poſſeſſed many virtues, 
was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in 


the judgment of the generality of her ſex, would. | 


it into execution; his affairs abroad were too impor- 
tant to be abandoned for fo precarious a dignity, or 


even to allow him {o much leifure as would be requi- | 


fire to introduce order into their disjointed govern- 
ment. | 


Theſe views of the prince were ſeconded by the 


have appeared fo little attractive and amiable. All 
conſiderations were neglected, when they came in 
competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the 
prince. When Danby and others of her partizans 
wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceed - 
ings, ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure; and even tran- 
ſmirced their — to her buſband, as a ſacrifice to 
conjugal fidelity. The Princeſs Anne alſo concurred 


in the ſame plan for the public ſettlement; and be- 


ing promiſed an ample revenue, was content to de 
poſtponed in the ſucceſſion to the crown. And as 


— 


the title of her infant brother was, in the preſent 


a 4: S066; 


eſtabliſhment, entirely neglected, ſhe might, on the c N Ar. 
whole, deem herſelf, in point of intereſt, a gainer . 


by this revolution. n 
The chief parties, therefore, being the san 


crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange; the 

pole adminiſtration to remain in the prince: The prin- 

cho Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the 

prince. and princeſs of Orange ; her poſterity after 

thoſe of the princeſs, but beiore' thoſe of the prince 

by any other wife. The convention annexed to this 

ſeulement of the crown a declaration of rights, wherc 

all the points which had of late years been diſputed 
| berween the king and people, were finally determin- 
ed ; and the powers of royal prerogative were more 

narrowly circumſcribed, and more exactly defined 
than in any former period of the Engliſh government. 


o 2 # # # 


Thus have we ſeen, through the courſe of four tuner, 
reigns, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the — 
gown and the people: Privilege and gative 
| were ever at variance: And both parties, beſide the 
| Preſent object of diſpute, had many latent claims, 
Which, on a favourable occaſion, they produced a- 
gauſt their adverfarics. Governments too ſteady 
and uniform, as they are ſoldom free, ſo are they, 
in the judgment of ſome, attended with another ſen- 
ible inconvenience : They abate the active powers 
of men; depreſs courage, invention, and genius; 
Ai produce an univerſal lethargy in the people.— 
Though this opinion may be juſt, the flutuation and 
comeſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh govern- 
ment were, during theſe reigns, much too violent | 
both 
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© 4.4 7: dock for the repoſe and fafery- of the people. Fg. 


Low eiga affairs, at that time, were cither entirely 


1689. glefied, or managed to pernicious purpoſes ; And iu 


the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a continued 
fever, either ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt | 
furious convulſions and diſorders. The revolution 
forms a new epoch in the conſtitution ; and was pro- 
bably attended with conſequences more advantageous 
to the people, than barely freeing them from an ex: 
ceptionable adminiſtration. By deciding many im. 
dortant queſtians in favour of liberty, and till more 
ary . — precedent of depoſing one king and e- 
ſtabliſhiag a new family, it gave ſuch an afcendant 
to popular principles, as has put the nature of the | 
Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverfy. And it 
may juſtly be affirmed, without any danger of exap- 
geration, that we, in this iſland, have ever fince en: | 
joyed, if not the belt ſyſtem of government, at leaſt | 
the moſt entire ſyſtem of liberty that ever was known | 
amongſt mankind. 5 
| To decry with ſuch violence, 2s is aſſected by 


ſome, the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that 


their adminiſtration was one continued encroachment 
on the incont-/tible rights of the people ; is not giving 
due honour to that great event, which not only put 
4 period to their hereditary ſucceſſion, but made 2 
new ſetilement of the whole conſtitution. The in- 
conveniencies ſuffered by the people under the two 
firſt reigns of that family (for in the main they were 
fortunate) proceeded in a great meaſure from the un- 
avoidable ſituation of affairs; and ſcarcely any thing 
could have prevented thaſe events, bet ſuch vigour 
of genivs in the ſovercign, attended with ſuch good 
fortune as might have cnabled him entirely to over- 


power the liberties of his people. While the parlia- 
ments, in thoſe reigns, were taking advantage of the 
neceffirics of the prince, and attempting every ſeſſiou 

to aboliſh, or circumſeribe, or define ſome preroga- 


| moll regular 
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1 crown, n 
cted, but that 


ag What could be 


would exert himſelf ol defendi 
eterate. enemies an authorty” Wie 
1 vlar courſe of the CR e ee gare 
had been exerciſed without diſpute or con 
And though Charles II. in 172. re K ou wel 
be deemed the aggreſſor, nor is it po fs pity 
his conduct, yet were there e. 2 
which could engage a prince fo ſoft and indolent, 
and, at the fame time, ſo judicious, to attempt fuch 
| enterpriſes. He felt, that public affairs 
had reached a fituation at which they could nor poſ- 
ua 4 n without ſome farther innovation. Fre- 
nts were become almoſt abſolutely ne- 
1 to the conducting of public buſineſs; yet 
theſe alſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the 
_royaliſts,” much inferior in dignity to the ſov 
whom they ſeemed beiter calculated to counſel than 
"controul. The crown ſtill poſſeſſed confiderable 
auer of oppoſing parliaments ; and had not as yet 
the means of influencing chem. Hence a 
continual jealouſy between theſe parts of the legifta- 
_ ture : Hence the inclination mutually to take - 4 
"age of each other's neceflities : Hence the i 
"bility, under which the king lay, of finding mini- 
{ters who could at once be ferviceable and faithful to 
Dim. If he followed his own choice in appointing 
ſervants, without regard to their parliamentary 
Dt a reſractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be ex- 
: If he choſe them from among the leaders of 
aw aſſemblies, they either loſt their influence 
Vin the people, by adhering to the crown, or they 
| betrayed the crown in order to preſerve their influ- 
Sr. Neither Hambden „whom Charles I. was wil- 
do pain at any nor Shafteſbury, whom 
Charles II. after the Fopih plot, attempted to en- 
Tipe in bis counfcls, would renounce their Fopula- 
Vox. VIII. 44 rity 


CHAP 


l 28 unſt — 


and in many 

regard to political 

bliged to court the favour of the populace, 
to comply with their rage and fol 


lapſing faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm was the on 
true religion, and the covenant the favourite obj 
rd. Through 
party proceeded, and, what may 
ſtill to the encreaſe of law and liberty 
ed the impoſture of the Popith plot, a fiat 
exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity,— 
But, however ſingular theſe events may appear, there 
is really nothing alzogether new in any peried of we 
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LXXI. 
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2689. 


dance. The 


difficulties immediately 
| him. Perhaps, too, he had contracted ſome debts 
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was too ſmall, if they. tnde 

t in the common courſe of his adminiſtration : 
was too large, and ſettled during too long a pe. 
riod, if they reſolved to him in entire 

debts of the republic, which were 
thrown upon t t prince ; the neceſſity of ſupplying 
the naval and military ſtores, which were Mar 
exhauſted * 3 that of repeiring 26d faraifhing ks ger 
laces ; all theſe cauſes involved the king in great 
after his reſtoration ; and the 
parliament was not ſufficiently liberal in ſupplying 


abroad ; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cav 
though ir did not either to their ſervices 
or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to 


exhauſt his trraſury. The extraordinary ſums grant. 
ed the king during the firſt years, did nor ſuffice for 


theſe ext expences ; and the exciſe and 
cuſtoms, the only conſtant revenue, amounted not 
to nine hundred thouſand pounds a year, and fell 
much ſhort of the ordinary burdens of government. 
The addition of hearth money in 1662, and of other 
two branches in 1669 and 1670, brought up the re. 


venue to one million three hundred fifty eight rhou- 


ſand pounds, as we learn from Lord Danby's ac- 
count: But the ſame authority informs us, that the 


yearly expence of government was at that time one 


million three hundred cighty-feven thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy pounds; without mentioning | 
comingencics, which are always conſiderable, even 


2 Lord Clarendon's ſpeech to the to 1679, were about eight millions 


parliawent, Ock. 9. 1665. two hun dred ** unds, or. one 
a Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. million three hundred {ixty-ſix thou- 


We learn bon that lord's SF oy fand pounds a-year. See p 
p. 12. That the receipts of the ex- 169. 


chequer, CONS years, from 2673 


under 
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in 1680, and were never par 2 
They were to be above two hundred thou- 
fand pounds a-year. It mult be allowed, becauſe aſ- 
ſerted by all coremporary authors af both parties, 
and even confeſſed by bimſcif, that King Charles was 
ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe 
certain, that a very rigid frugality was requiſte to 
ſupport the government under ſuch difficulties. It is 
2 familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould 
de payed in proportion io the truſt repoſed in him, 
and to the power which he enjoys; and the nation 
ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous con- 
nexions with France, ta repent their departure from 
that prudential maxim. ludeed, could the parlia- 
ments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced 
o relinquiſh fo far their old habits, as to grant that 
prince the ſame revenue which was voted to his ſuc- 
cefſor, or had thoſe in the reign af Charles II. con- 
ferred on him as large a revenue as was enjoyed by 
his brother, all the diſorders in both reigns might 
eafily have been prevented, and all reaſon- 
able conceſſions to liberty might peaceably have been 
obtained from both monarchs. But theſe aſſemblies, 
unacquainted with public buſineſs, and often actuate d 
by faction and fanaticiſm, could never be made ſen- 
ſible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the in- 
ceffant changes of times and fituations. The French 
ambaſſador informs his court, that Charles was very 
well ſatisfied with his ſhare of power, could the par- 
hament have been induced to make him tolcrably 
_ ealy in his revenue. 

If we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. 
at one million two hundred thouſand pounds a-year 
during his whole reign, the computation will rather 
excced than fall below the true value. The conven. 


b Dalrymple's Appendix, P. 43. 


1 3 tion 


under the moſt prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branch- c H 4 e. 
| es of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired LXXL. 
renewed hament : © x68 
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CHA: ſtored it to its former power and glory: and before 


> 


he left the throne, carried it much farther. The 
adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys, is ful 
2s à model for order and c-conomy. 
fleet at the Revolution conſiſted of one hundred fe. 
three veſſels of all fizcs ; and required forty. 
of York, bad been the firſt inventor of fea. 
The military genius, during theſe two reigns, 
| totally decayed among the young nobility. 
Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to mention Offory, 
leere and were ch. in the 
te 


igation of this iſland ; and after Charles had made | 
ſeparare with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed, 
unmoleſted the trade of Europe. The only diſturb- 
ance which they mer with, was from a tew French 
| who infeſted the channel ; and Charles in- 
A not in behalf of his tudjects with fufficien 
og and vigour. The recovery or conqueſt of New 
York and the was a conſiderable acceſſion to 
_ the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies; and, 
together with the — * of Penſilvania and Caro- 
Ina, which was effected during that reign, extendel 
2 Englifh empire in America. vw perſecutions of 
t diflenters, or more properly peaking, the re- 
ſtraiats impoſed upon them, contributed 68 augment 
and people choſe rele colomes. Dr Davenant affirms", 
that the ſhipping of England more than doubled * 
ring theſe twenty-eight years. Several new manu- 
res were cllabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, filk, hats, 


1 Lives of the Ab 8 p-. 476. 
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One Brewer, leaving the Low CH AP. 
hey were theemeaed wks Pick on * 

„brought the art of dying wollen cloth in- 

and by that &R&ꝙ)x —Vu- qr 
of n The increaſe of coinage 

en millions two 
A board 


hun- 
of: trade 


We 42 from Sir Joſiah Chila®, that 1 1688 
there were on the Ch more men worth 10,000 
pounds than there were in 1650 worth a thouſand ; 
that 500 pounds with a daughter was, in the Jarter 
period, deemed # larger portion than 2000 in the for- 
merz that gentlewomen, in thoſe earlier times, thought 
themſelves well cloarhed in a ſerge gown, which 3 
chambermaid would, in 1688, be aſhamed to be ſeen 
in; and that, beſides the great increaſe of rich cloaths, 
plate, jewels, and houſchold furnitue, coaches were 
in that time augmented hundred fold. a 
Ide duke of Buckiugham introduced from Veaice 
the manufacture of giaſs and chriſtal into England. 
Prince Rupert was alſo an encourager of uſeful arts 
— manufactures: He himſelf was the inventor 2 
n 

Nba law for erecting turnpikes was paſſed in 
1662. 'The places of the rurnpikes were Wadeſmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: But the general and great im- 
provement of highways took nor place till the reign 
ef George II. 

In 1663, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the 
exportation of foreign coin and bullion. 


n Brief Obſervations, &c. 


In 


” 


Tl: 


. I. = 
- The people, reigns, were, in 2 
2 naim by which 
they agitated. What- 
er 2 
ed, whether, in the main, 
= 5 
fares Love was 
treated an , The one 
ſex began to abate nan of chaf- 
tity, without being able to inſpire the other with ſen- 
timent or delicacy 


the politeneſs of the nation, as much 
à faftion, which of all things is moſt deſtructive to 
that virtue, could poſſibly permit. His courtiers were 
long diltinguiſhable in England by their obliging and 
Till the Revolution, the liberty of the preſs was 
very imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a 

ſhort period. The ſtar- chamber, while that 


| court ſubſiſted, put effeftual reſtraiors upon printing. 


On the ſuppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641 the long 


parliament, 


CHAP. 


© 


during 
limited freedom, Lanes word of faluary effefs, 


would ever ſo much improve the general underſtand- 
ing of mcB, 25 to render it ſafe to entruſt them with | 


men procured a patent, and having enlarged their num 
ber, were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent 


the Reforaton, an aſt was paſſed, reviving 


It was not till 1 
oi; 


n ſeeing no where, in any 


which 
wealth and protectorſhip, there were a few ſedae 
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parliament, after their rupture with the king, aſſumed 
BB tanto... 


and this authority was continued during all the period 


of the republic and proteQorſhip*. Two years aſter 
the 10. 
red tn 1679 ba 

King James. The liberty of 
The preſs id wot even commence withghe Revelat 
that the reſtraints were taken 


great diſpleaſure of the king, and his mi- 


any government, 
any example of ſuch un. 


ta the 


preſent or paſt ages, 


and probably thought, that no books or writings 


an indulgence fo caſily abuſed. 
In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re. 


pealed a prudent meaſure, r 1 


continual dread of the re: urn of Popery 
Aud the thick cloud of 
the nation 


1 


who, in the retirement of Oxford, cul- 
tivated their reaſon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for 
the mutual* communication of their dilcovertes oh 
phyſics and geometry. Wilkens, a 

had married Cromwell's ſiſter, and was afterwards 
biſhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe philoſophical con- 
verfations. Immediately after the Reſtoration, theſc 


was all obrained from the king. Though Charles 


was a lover of the ſciences, particularly chemiſtry and | | 
mechanics, he animated them by his example aloe | 


© Scobell, i. 44, 134. i. 88. 239. 
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whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, en- 


on for kit merit. His comemporary, 
"who fell bor of the king's g 9 16 32 


in this parucular, much — him in hbe- 
conferred on learned men 
* Kaas were directed 


— 1 of . will 
de eltcemed an atonement for many of the errors of 
his reign. We may be that this example 
ſhould not be more followed by princes, ſince it is 
certain that that bounty, ſo extenſive, fo beneficial, 
and fo much celebrated, coſt not this monarch fo 
— as | is often conferred on one uſeleſs over- 
favourite or courtier. 

But though the French academy of ſciences was 


direfted, encouraged, and — * by the ſove- 


Z reign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior 


who were more than ſuilicicat to caſt the 
balance, and who drew on themiclves and on their 
native country the regard and attention of Europe. 
Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathema- 
ticians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by microſcopes, 
and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyfic, there 
flouriſhed, during this period, a Boyle and a New- 
ton, men who trod with cautious, and therefore 
the more ſecure ſteps, the only road which leads to 
tue philoſophy. 
Boyle improved the pneumatic engine invented by 
Otto Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make 


ſeveral new and curious experiments on the air, as 


well as on other bodies: His chemiſtry is much ad- 
mired by thoſe who are acquainted with that art: 
His hydroſtatics contain a greater mixture of rea- 
ſoning and invention, with experiment, than any o- 

ther 


is bounty. His craving courtiers and miſ. c N 4 e. 
all his expence, and left him neither money 705. 
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ever before attained. 
draw off the veil from ſome of the myſteries 
he ſhowed at the ſame time the ĩmperfecti 


mechanical philoſophy, and thereby reſtored her 


ultimate ſecrets to that obſcurity, in which they ever 


did and ever will remain. He died in 1727, aged 


85. 

This age was far from being fo favourable to polite 
literature as to the ſciences. Charles, though fond 
of wit, though 
ſhare of it, though his taſte in converſation ſeems 
to have been found and juſt, ſerved rather to corrupt 
than i the poetry and eloquence of his time. 


and freedom was again given to pleaſantry and inge- 

nuity, men, after fo long an abſtinence, fed on theſe 
delicacies with leſs taſte than avidity, and the coarſeſt 
and molt irregular ſpecies of wit was received 


by the 
court 


C. oe 7 ]m— ²7˙ ˙wun ̃ ͤꝶmy ⁰ ͤů—.;ß ov. cc  c..co_ 


poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable 


improve 5 
When the theatres were opened at the Reſtoration, 
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_ of looſe 


richneſs of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of [ 


than the nakedneſs of an 


dad taſte; and none more than Dryden, both by 
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nefs, indulged or rather applauded at court; was 
more deſtructive to the refined arts, than even the 
„ nonſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding pe- 
. * 


Moſt of the celebrated writers of this age remain 


monuments of genius, perverted by indecency and 


reaſon of the greatneſs of his talents, and the groſs 
abuſe which he made of them. His plays, | 
ing a few ſcenes, are utrerly disfigured by vice, or 
folly, or both. His tranſlations appear roo much the 
offspring of haſte and hunger ; even his fables are 
in. choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, though | 
ſpirited verſification. Yet, amidſt this great number 

productions, the refuſe of our language, 
there are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St Ce- 


cilia, the greater part of Abſalom and Achitophel, 


and a few more, which diſcover fo great genius, ſuch 


numbers, that they leave us equally full of regret and 
indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather 
great abſurdity of his other writings. He died in 
1701, aged 69. £47 
The very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to modeſt 
ears, yet does his poetry diſcover fuch energy of 
ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of fatire, as give ground to 
imagine what fo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more 
happy age, and had followed better models, was ca- 
pable of producing. "The ancient ſatyriſts often uſed 
great liberties in their expreſſions ; bur their freedom 
no more reſembles the licentiouſneſs of Rocheſter, 
Indian does that of a com- 
mon proſtĩtute. - 
Wycheriey was ambitious of the reputation of 
wit and libertiaiſm ; and he attained it: He | 
was probably capable of reaching the fame of 


true comedy, and inſtructive ridicule. Otway bad 


a genius finely turned to the pathetic ; but 
he neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of the dra- 
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a repeal of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 148. Diſſolves the parliament, 
and ſummons another to meet at Oxford, 149. His ſpeech to the new 
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Anjou comes over to England, 243. Gives him a ring from her own 


finger, 244. Is diſſuaded from this ig Oy COP 


Sidney, 245. Rejedts che duke of Anjou, 24 247. Sends an embaſly to 
Scotland on James being taken from the power of Lenox and Arran, 


249- Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 250. Her refſeftions on 
this letter, 252. Opens a negociation in Scotland for Mary's liberty, 
254- Reproaches James with inconſtancy, 255. Sends Walſingham to 
Scotland, to diſcover the character of James, ib. — — 2 
the Scots miniſtry, 256. Artiſices practiſed by her miniſtry to 
conſpiracies, 257. An aſſociation formed to protect her againſt all 
violence, 258. Calls a parliament, 259. Receives fupplies from it, 
260. Eſtabliſhes the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 262. Her 
Dre made for farther reformation, 
_ 11 rs of the eccleſiaſtical court, 265. Con- 
it her life, ib. Concludes another league with the 
poſſeſſion of the towns aſſigned her for ſecurity, 271- 
wary Sad Drake againſt the Spaniſh Welt Indies, 274. Her 
. motives in ſending Dr Wotton ambaſſador to Scotland, 277. 
a league with James for their mutual defence, 279. Appoints a com- 
miſſion for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 291. Calls a parkament 
on Mary's condemnation, 300. Appears unwilling to carry Mary's 
ſentence into execution, 301. Mary's laſt letter to her, 303. The 


«view of its fituation at the time of Henry III. 193. The badi 


| | 
ir country, to the | 
This privilege taken away by the Czar Theodore, 16. 3 
ao. trade with Turky, 479. State of the navy in this reign, | 


of the , 482. The firſt e 
484. ago. onde „ | 
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Review of manners at this time, ib. 
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{| —=—, Cromwell earl of. See Cromwell. 
. the young earl of, attends his father-in-law the earl of 


paſſed by Edward I. to allow, ii. 32 1. A law of Henry 
1 YIL. to empower the owners of eſtates to break them, iii. 400. Im- 
| portant effects of this ſtatute, ib. | 
ehem, is aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 334- Is abjured in England, vii. 
$2. Is reſtored in England, 361. Is tacitly reſtored in and, 


— R of Kring cnning the Bhig 
Bae, ken of Eadbald, king of Kent, his piety celebrated by Bede, i. 


| Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, ſent by Pope Alexander, as his legate, to 
© William the Conqueror, i. 256. Summons a council at Wincheſter, ib. 
| Degrades Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, 256. 
De, two engagements on the banks of, between Edward Baliol and the 
Erudition of a Chriſtian man, a treatiſe ſo called, publiſhed by Henry VIII. 
in. 223. Subſcription to this work enjoined by parliament, 2 38. 
Eſheats, the great advantages made of them by the Anglo-Norman ki 
i. 128. | 
the ſon of Hengilt, king of Kent, his character, i. 28. 
hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 51. 


in his expedition to the United Provinces, v. 273. Joins Sir Francis 


_ Drake ſecretly, in his expedition againſt Portugal, 350. Commands a 


body of forces ſent to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. of France, 360. 
Commands the forces ſent againſt Cadiz, 379. Takes Cadiz by affault, 
and plunders it, 380. His eagerneſs to proſecute farther advantages, 
Jt. Is appointed to command a fecond armament againſt Spain, 382. 
Is by a ſtorm forced to alter his deſtination to the intercepting the Indian 
lleet. ib. Miſſes all but three ſhips, 384. Is made earl marſhal of 
England, i5. Inſtances of his lol ſpirit and raſh conduct, 390. His 
on receiving a blow from Elizabeth, 391. Solicits the 
wang of Ireland, 403. Is ſent to Ireland under the title of lord 
enamt, 404. His formidable army and extenſive, powers, i5. Dif- 
| Ges the queen in promoting the earl of Southampton, 405. Is miſled 
in his firſt movements by the Iriſh council, 406. His unſucceſsful 
fxpedition into Munſter, 407. His treaty with Tyrone, 408. His 


Ette!dred, brother to Wolf here, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i 47. 


cy, 425; 


party, bee refiſts all 


+ ardinance, 28. Dies, $1. | | 
————, earl of, is made treaſurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, viii. 
102. Reſigns, 122, ib. Enters into the duke of Monmouth's coalpi- = 
racy, 182. Is apprehended, 188. His inary death, 
dn. Are admitred to be broke, 
ni. 400. Important confequences of this latter law, ib. 
Etching, the art of, by whom invented, viii. 329. | 


| Blthelbert, aſſociated with his father Hermenric, in the kingdom of Kent, i- 


29. His wars, by which he acquired a ſuperiority in the heptarchy, ib. 
Eſpouſes a Chriſtian princeſs, daughter of Caribert king of Paris, 31. 
His ſpeech to Auguſtine the monk on his arrival. 34. Is converted to | 
Chriſlianity, 35. Publiſhes a body of written laws, 37. Dies, 38. 


Ethelburgo, wife of Edwin king of Northumberland, converts her huſband 


to Chriſtianity, i. 43. 


Ethelffeda, filter of King Edward the Elder, ſome account of, with her 
character, i. 102. a 


Etbelreũ, 


_— ” » 


Boers, 
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Shaded, brother and ſucceſſor of King Edward the Martyr, haraſſed by 


the Danes, i. 131, 132. 141. Revenges the treachery of Alfric duke 
of Mercia, by putting out his ſon's eyes, 132. Becomes to 
the Danes, 133. Marries Emma, ſiſter of Richard II. duke of 
mandy 135. Cauſes a maſſacre of the Danes, 141. His fleet deftroy- 
ad by the Danes, 143. Conſequent diſtreſs and confuſion, js. Re- 
ments to Normandy, ib. Returns, 144. His death and an account of 


dis children, 146. 150. 

couſin- to King Edward the Elder, rebels againſt him, 
7 90. — 2 Killed in battle, 101 
Ethebwelf, ſon of Egbert, king of England, haraffed by the Daniſh inva- 
fons, i. 69 Gains a victory over them at Okeley, 71. Underrakes a 


pilgrimage to Rome, 46. Marries the daughter of the Charles 
the Bald, ib. Shares his kingdom with his fon, 72. to the 
clergy their claim of tythes, ib. Leaves his kingdom berween his rwe 
elder fons, 74- 


Btlwd, for of Ethelwol, ſucceeds his brothers, Ethelbald and Etheldert, 
in the kingdom of England, i. 74. 

conducts an inroad into Scotland, and boaſts of his progreſs, 
iv. 248. Is killed at the battle of Ancram, 249. 

Fuſham, battle of, betueen Prince Edward and Simon de Montford, earl 
of Leiceſter, ii. 215. 

Foeidence, the ſtate of, under the old Anglo- Saxon law, i. 223. 


_ Foil, Edward the Confeffor the firſt who touched for it, i. 178. 
. Europe, influence of the free conſtitutions of the Germans in new-model- 


ing the governments of, i. 197. State of, at the commencement of the 
eruſades, 296. State of, at the acceſon of Henry II. 379. The 
balance of power in, well ſecured at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry VIII. iii. 415. The great revolution made in, at the com- 


mencement of the ſeventeenth century, by the diffuſion of letters and 


of arts, vi. 21. The liberties of the people in, how abridged, 
101. Account of the revival of letters in, 190. A review of the 
ſlare of, at the time of the Engliſh proteQorate, under Oliver Cromwell, 
W. 245. 
2er count of Bologne, fray between his retinue and the townſmen of 
Dover, i. 163. Endeavours, in conjunction with the Kentiſh- men, to 
ſeize the caſtle of Dover from the Normans, 242. 
—— ſon of King Stephen, is refuſed to be anointed as his father's 
2 by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 368. 
Rebange, Royal, by whom firſt built, v. 483. 
Exchequer, court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inſtitution of. ii. 122. 
Caufes in, often heard by the king perſonally, ib. The firſt of the four 
counts of record, among which its ancient juriſdiction is now divided, 
123. Appeals to, in what cafes anciently allowed, 125. Extraordinary 
inſtances produced from the records, of bribery, and the fale of juſtice, 
131. Black book, of its origin, 266. Divided into four diſtin& courts, 
320. Shut up by Charles II. vii. 475. 
2 firſt introduction of, in England, by the long parliament, 


. VIII. E e Excluſion, 


1 ND Ex. 


againſt James duke of York, paſſed by the houſe ef com 
mons, vid 10g. Is reſumed by the new parkament, 1 34- wa 
ments grged for and agaialt it, 133. Is paiſed by rhe commons, and 
[ by the lords, 139. - 3 
r 
r | 


Fairfax; a 


— E= ſecretary — — ele N 
Falkland, | to ſits the king in drawing up 
memorial again(t the commons, vii. 502. Is killed at the * 


wan de Thtten, e 


INDEX 
# England, i. 142. 227- 360. ii. 127. 


remarks on the ſtare of © fa Vl eng 


of rhe garter, 14 
—— 42 Is 


of Caſtile by the death of Philip, 
oe NL, of France, on * * 
kingdom of Naples, 414. Seites it for himſelf, 

on? 18. n 


VIII. Di - Guienne, ro 22 bis 
— 2 — vows allows Wade 
_ Gor with Henry and againſt France, 427. | 
weng with Lewis, 451. Dies, and is ſucceeded by his — 
1. 12. 


— brother to the Eaxgtror Charles V. > defied king of the Ro- 
mans, iv. 427. © Engages in an alliance to ſubdue the Bohemians, vi. 
102. Puts the eleftor palatine undet the bann of the empire, +13. 

Feudal ſyffem, its introduction into England, i. 254. Extended jo the 
ug Stare of in England, a: the acceſſion of King Stephen, 

Review of the diforders occafioned by, 466. Its operation in 
ü. 77. Irs origin, 101. The nature of it 104. 

The of held under it, to allodial ones, in the early 

rr Its union with civil juriſdiction, 107. The civil 

implied under it, 109. State of the common wal under it, 

— . er 


INDE X. 


monarchies, 112. The declenſton of, at the time of Richard I: is 


— 

n frit invenred, and their uſe, ti. 320. 

Ni, how they came to deſcend hereditarily in families, ii. 105. 

Fiſteentht, and tenths, the nature, amount, and method of lerying theſe 
taxes, vi. 173. P | 


Finances. See .. 


Henry VII. ii. 365. 387. | 
— and recoveries, for breaking the eatailmens of eſtates, whea iſ 


39- — Irs 
ib. Exuadt from of his, on the for 
— on the propoſal for ſuppreſſing 


leſſer 


. bis charatier and condudt vi. 260 
Fitz- Alan, 


ri miniſtry, iii. 23. 


bay mg. guy Impeached by the commons, baniſhed, and his 
temporalties ſequeitered, 31. 
— — 


. —— 


5 
l — 217. Is N. 
niſhed by fine and i 218. 


Fitz-St Fuz-Gerald, engaged of Leinſter, 
ee led in Ko fave 2h Their ſuc- 
 celles, is. Boe Strongbow. 


/ Fitz- 


IN D E . : 
Fez Walter, Robert, choſen general of the barons army, on King John's 


wk a0 paſſed vi 408. ui. 83. 
mile act, Vit. 
= se, Ralph, bilbop of Durham, aſpode ed and inprifoncd by Hea- 


TG 
P". hwy Thomas, a , heads an inſurreclion in Cornwal, againſt 
Henry VII. iii. 373. them with hopes of affiftance in 
Kent, 374 executed, 376. | 
nei,  fummary view , ie of Bt- 
ward III. forming his pretenſions to the crown of France, it. 395. 
 Licentious popularity of James D* Arteville the brewer, ib. The Fle- 
wings afkſt Edward in his ſca-kght with the French, 404- Their forces 
under Robert D' Artois, routed at St Omers, 404. Siege of Tourney 
'. by Edward, 405. All commerce with, prohibited by Henry VII. in. 
361. ner 
378. The /ntercur ſus or great treaty of commerce concluded, 
FP A neutrality 
TT Roy FI 97. See Netherlands and United 


— in the houſe of commone ca the regal prevoguive 
in granting ts, V. 178. 
D 

ef Ireland, vii. 267. er 
king, 274. Eſtranges himſelf from the protector, 283. Cabals againſt 
Richard, 295. Is appointed lieutenant - general by the long parſiament, 
now reſtored, 299. His commiſſion vacated, 303. Inſtances of his 
313. 

Fſ-meat, the Nature prices of, in the reign of King Henry VIIL. Iv. 


277. 
RR iv. 83. Is 


again ſubdued to their ſovereignt 
2 — and James IV. of Scotland, 


um. 438. 
Hula, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i 229. 


Fraterabia, fruitleſs expedition to, by Henry VIII. iii. 419. Is taken 
by the Emperor Charles V. iv. 52. 


| Fantrailles, a French officer, his gallant expedition for the relief of Ter- 
touane, beſieged by Henry vill. iii. 434. 


„ of Scotland, whoſe affections 

| gains, iii. 437. 

| n faperi rity tothe Engliſh in an, in te time of Henry 
n 


VIII. iv. 274. An iaſurrection againſt them in London, ib. 
of the Star-chamber againſt, 275. 


Foreſts, ſevere laws renewed againſt offenders in, by Richard I. ii. 36. 


The oppreſſive nature of theſe laws, 136. A'charter of, granted by 
Henry III. 147. Confirmed by Edward I. 292, 293. The peram- 
 bulations of, made, and the boundaries of, fixed, 293. 
2 ſuits in, firſt granted to the poor, iii. 398. 

z burnt for hereſy in > wand Iv. 215. 
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ingay caſtle, Mary queen of Scots tried there, v. 


battle of Edge-hill, vi. 506. 
red there, 379. 
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this treaty, 111. Duke of Bedford regent, 
2 * E22 


again at 


WY. 
434- 


| olſey, 15. ſions to the impe. 
rial crown, 18. Hi character 5 
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Th 
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neſe, 5 28 Is de 2 8 

ialiſ to his mother, 53. His to 
Charles Mabay oa) bing mer Leger mage ic > bs 
viſited by Charles, ib. Recovers his liberty by the treat 


66. i treaty, 68. IM — prng con- 
cludes freſh treaties with Henry, 71. Declares war againſt the empe- 
ror, 73. Is challenged by Charles to fin le combat, i. Peace con- 
cluded with Charles at Cambray, 98. His interview with Henry at 
Boulogne, 111. AL 1:5. Endeavours an accom- 
 modatian between the pope: and Henry, ib. Renews his friendibup with 
Marrics his to James V. of Scot- 


R 
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F 
Fed 
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Mary of Guiſe, 201. 
of mar fruitleſs, ib. 


s Luxembourg, and takes Landrecy, 239. Forces Charles to 
abandon the fiege of Landrecy, 240. Is invaded by Charles and Hen- 
y 245» map r 2 247. Equips an 
armament for a deſcent on England, 250. Makes peace with Henry at 
„Campe, 253. 
W is married to the your g queen of Scotland, 

ir. 440. the title and arms of England, in right of his queen, 
v. 1g. Becomes king by the death of his tather, 20. See the next 


II. of France, excites the enmity of Elizabeth by aſſuming the 
title of King of England, v. 20. Treaty of Edinburgh, 35. Is wholly 
7. -4; £ Dies, and is fucceeded by kis broke 


Francis. 
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Hr, Fater is recommended by James LL c- ora deg, 
bas is refuſed, viii. 264. | 

betten, iu Dominicans, reflecions onthe inſtirmion of thoke two re 

| lgious orders, iu. 229. 

1 Abwoigne, the najure.of this tevure of lands explained, i. 266,” 
Franks, females excluded from the R 
ile ancient uſages of that people, it. 39%. 

_— * . e in a elde, i 458. . 7. 


n Holland, 1 104. . His 
| electoral dignity transferred to the duke of Bararia, 123. Is perſuaded 
to ſubmiſſion by James, 124. Is totally diſpoſſeſſed of his 
dominions, 151. His nephew reſtored in part by the treay of Weſt- 
 phalia, vi. 246 | 

French larguuge, its prevalence in England after the Norman invaſion, i. 
1259. The uſe of that language in law proceedings aboliſhed, ii. 498. 


| Fretteval, Philip of France routed there, and his records taken by Ri- 


chard I. ii. 30. 
_ Fridwit, in the German law, what, i. 217. | 
Frobiſher, Sir Martin, undertakes a cruize againſt the W v. 4 862. 
I killed at the taking of Morlaix, 374. Three trials made by him for 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage, 477. 
Fraiſart, the hiitorian, his character and repreſentation of the duke of 
- Glouceſter's ſchemes againft Richard II. iii. 30. Numberleſa miſtakes 
= his reſtimony, it. 511. 4 
count of Anj otects William, fon of Robert duke of Normandy, 
i. 335. —— to William, eldeſt ſon of king 
ef England, 336. Marries her afterwards to Witham, fon of Duke 
Robert, 340. NMarries his fon Geotfry to the daughter of Henry I. ib. 
—— curate of Neuilly, his bold counfcl to Richard I. ii. 6. Richard's 


my om, © 


G 


(GAINSBOROW, battle of, between Oliver Crouvell and Coreniith, vh 
535+ 
Calilæs, a compariſon between, and Lord Bacon, vi. 194. 
* de, his firſt paſſage to the Eaſt- Indies, round the Cape of 
ope, ii. 404. 

Gardiner, biſlop of Wincheſter, joins the duke of Norfolk in © 

the reformation, i iv. 129, Acts covertly againſt the religious innova- 
yons, 189. Foments a cruel perſecution of heretics, 212. Propoſes 
kemain Latin terms to be retained in the Engliſh vertion of the _ 
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reception by Henry, when 


329. 


448. 3 * 
4 Henry V. for iofuk- 
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nephews to Lewis XIL. of France, his charaftr, i. 423 


| in a victory he gained over the £ 
„ii. 


Judge, 


de Fan, 


His 
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1 t of the occaſion of it, 
CT M. 198. 
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Al 


preferments, 


ki, 3. Ts lefe guardian of the reakm, on the 


II. . raniand. bis duay 
archbiſhop of York, ſwears to his. bro- 
I impriſuned 


„ How ki 
_ of Edward III. ü. 499. 
Gerard, and his heretical followers, cruel treatment of, in the reign. of | 


noun of Behanis alberd ts the 
} Frederick. Battle of Prague, 
of 
5 
XV. 


2 in the houſe of commons, in defence of 
Githa, mother an inſurrection at Exeter, againſt Wil- 


Retreats to Flanders, is. 
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bed 


— —, Humphry, duke et, brother to H 


fion of Scotland, 
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bf 


Li 


v. lefe by him regent of 
116, Conſtituted by 
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Rivers, the young king's guardian, 270. Made protegor of the 
— Gade the deard Fes cl of Riners, ah Marks out 
Lord Haſtings for deſtruction, 273. His extraordinary behavious in 
council, 274- Concerts the immediate murder of Lord - th. 
Declares his brother's marriage invalid, 276. Declares his, brother il- 
legitimare, 277- Procures Dr Shaw to eſtabliſh theſe points ina ſermon 
n t Paul's, 0. i ps 4 — 
offered by the duke of Buckingham as a popular tender, 280. Orders 
the murder of Edward V. and the duke of York in the Tower, ib. See 
Richard III. 
cee, duke of, youngeſt ſon of Charles I. his facher”s:diſcourſe tokim 
' before his execution, vii. 142. Is fene abroad by Cromwell, 253.5 A 
voted to him by parliament on his brother's reſti 
is death and character, 3 88. ets £7: 3... 
Guffrey of Bouillon created king of Jeruſalem, i. 312. eo EE. ol 
— Sr Edmcondbury, murdered, viii. 74 The general confuſſom 
on this event, ib. His extraordinary funeral, 75. His death not to be 
_ accounted for, 76. 42 
this murder, 92. 
eau Earl, his bravery under Canute in Denmark, i. 15 5. Revanded 
| 2 — Murders 
— His method of a S * 22 
Marries his daughter to King Edward the Coafeſſur, 159. His exor- 
— 102. Raiſes an army againſt Edward, 264. Flies to 
\. Flanders, 165. * Received 

wo favour, 166. 

Cendomer, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, remoniirmes agaialt fie | Waker, Ra 
 teigh's expedition to Guiana, vi. 94- Offers the ſecond a 
' - Spain for Prince Charles, 100. 
Gadwin, Sie Francis, his ſcat in parliament vacated on N 
 bwry, by the chancellor, vi. 18. Ts reſtored to his feat 2 houſe, 

19. Diſputes on this occaſion, ih. How compromiſed, 20. 
Gra, Lady Ctr, 6 Gn married to Perkin Warbeck, iii. 
Nu. Taken priſoner oY generouſly treated, 380. 


Dieppe, wich his ſhip, contrary to 


. 
park againſt popular innovations, vi. 410. Betrays the ſecret to 
_ thecommons, 411. Is made governor of Portſmouth by the commons, 
479. Declares for the king, and is reduced by the parliament's forces, 
01. . e 


„ 


— 2. 
ef the abſolute and 
England, in the time of Queen Eli- 
compared wah that of Turkey, v. 459. — on, with 
reference to the caſe of King Charles I. vii. 148. 


. cccheſiaſtical, a review of, during the reign of James I. vi. 163. 
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and himſelf taken priſoner 
it. 317. Is taken tr 
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heir fates, 


92. 
John, ſends Dr Monk to negociate for the ki 
ii Comes over to Monk bimſel 


— — 2 | 
74 II. 2 


malcontents in Scotland, v. 35 


, Alt the out — the © f 
eb 1. 335- His crueky in this | | 


E —  ©OASREIM Capeirares Edvard IV. 1 
. Married to him, 327. Honours conferred on her family, 229. 
Mir NS end am of ber trethers martered by the Yarkihirs infer 
_ gents,.233- Orders the car} of Rivers to levy an army to eſcort the 
young Edward V. to London, 269. Perſuaded to the contrary by 
_ the duke of Glouceſter, ib. Retires with her chiidren into thefandtuary 
of Weſtminſter, on the duke of Glouceſter's the earl of Rivers, 
2750. Forced to deliver up the duke of York, 271. Her marriage de- 
 clared invalid by Glouceſter, 276. Conſents to a marriage between the | 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and Henry earl of Richmond, 288. Conſents aſter 
to her marriage with Richard III. 291. The princeſs married to Hen- 
VIII. 320. Suppoſed to be privy to the infurreftion of Lambert 
12 Seized and confined, 326. 
— Jane, 
VI. to 1 


Lord Guildford 
of ſettlement, 364. 


er amiable charaer, 368. Is unwilling to ac- 


eee the cr ofthe crown, 369. . Is deſened bythe 


Tarr 
F 


newconfpiracy of her father's, 
a 1 her * 
Catherine, is married to Lord Herbert, fon of the carl of Pem- 
iv. 361. Is divorced from him, and: pri married to the ear! 
v. 61. Is committed to the Tower by Queen Ekeabath 
where ſhe dies, 62. | =} 
© firſt ſhip progerly of the royal navy, buik by Henry VII. 
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i a bull 
papacy fixed at 


Sir Thomas, procures 
adventurers in | 


LT, 


Rojal Ex- 


Grinflene, Sir Harbortle, is choſen ſpeaker of the parliament which reſlo- 
| red Charles II. vii. 327. | | 
1 Crindal, Archbiſhop, is perſecuted in the ſtar · chamber, for favouring the 


Lewis, 152. Pandolf reinſtated in the office 


I'N DEL 


* 9 the eat; 
Leeden, and the bass in redellion agaiaſt Henry III. < a 
vort come himſelf, E 
ſen, . Becqmes pope; . 1 
Gnieae, province of, i wth Poidw mongaped ro William Rakes i go 
: nope rr 
li. 263. Ineffectual attempts of the Engliſh to recover, 264. Again 
unſucceſsfully attacked 285. ' Reſtored to: Edward 1. by weary with 
_ Philip, 297- e AT | 
——; William duke of, bis p engage in the cruſade . 
07. "Marries bis daughter to t Empecſs Nl, fon Henry, 36 ; 
ate, battle of, iii. 435. 
Gaife, duke of, repulſes-the- Emperor Charles V. in his attack upon Merz, 
iv. 392. le recalled from Italy on the defeat of St Quintin, 4g5. 
Vi Ca from the Ecigliſh, l. Henry arrives at his camp, | 
 Taftigates the claim of his niece Mary of Scotland to the crown of D 
and, v. 19. He and his all the of the French 
„40. His influence ed by the death of Francis II. 42. 
s himſclf againſt the Proceſtants by an alliance with Philip ll 
ef Spain, 70. F e 
72. Beſſeges Orleans, 78. Is aſſaſſinated by Pokrot, 5. 
dae of, ſon of the former, defends Poictiers, belieged by rhe Ad- 
miral Coligni, v. 187. His character, ib. Maſſacre of Paris, 205.” Be- 
comes diſcontented with the conduct of HI. 212. Forms the 
| the Hugonots, ib. Sends the coun D'- 
- Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, to detach James of Scotland from 
"the Enghiſh intereſt, 237. Revives the league, 268. Defeats the Ger- 
 manauxtharies of the Hugonors, 355. Is with his brother allaſſnared 
by the king's order, 356. 
r 
of Scotland, iv. 201. Death of her huſband, 230. Is 
n > puns herſelf to Cardinal Beaton, to oppoſe 
the pretenſions of the Arran, 232. Is — — 
Francis, 236. Goes to France to ſolicit aſhſtance againſt the 
Arran, 438. Her converſation with Edward VI. in — 
through England, about his marriage with 1 
tains from Arran a reſignation of his office as regent of Scotland, 
439- e the ad- 
miniſtration, ib. Gains the good -will of the Scots by her prudent 
conduct, 440. Endeavours to engage the Scots to take part inthe quar- 
rel with France againſt England, ib. Her daughter the young Queen 
Nl Protects the Engliſh re · 
who fled the of en Mary, v. 21. 
Eser by th eren of reformers cal ation of the 
#5 


Her motives for temporiſing between the religious parties, 
ib. Is induced to a more rigorous — orders from France 


Aſﬀembles an army to ſupprefs the Proteſtant riots, 27. Enters into an 


W 


FEES 


= 
H CORPUS act | cm 07. The EVP ſecurieties 
afforded by the ſtature, ib. 


1 Haddiogton, taken by the Duke of Somerſet, and fortified, iv. 310. Is 


ſeged by the Scots and French, ib. n 
Hainault, Jane counteſs of, procures a truce between 


3. Leaves her huſband and puts herſelf under | 
of the duke of Glouceſter, ib. Enters into a itate 
— Fatal conſequences of this meaſure, 134 Her 
contract with Glouceſter annulled by the pope, 135. | 
Hales, Sir James, poſitively refuſes to a the patent for the ſucceſſion of 


_ 364- 8 for oppoſing queen Mary's 


376. 

eee tir Edward, in peaformed on the tell aft with » view 6 eflebit 
ing the diſpenſing power in the king, viii. 244- 

Halldown-hull, battle ofybetween Edward III. and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
n. 387. 

4 character, viii. 175. His motive for endea- 
vouring a reconciliation between the duke of Monmouth and the king, 
202. His reception by king James on his acceſſion, 218. The privy 
ſeal taken from him, 250. Joins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 

283. e 


king to Scotland, 


423. —— by the 88 

the royaliſts, 520. His character, 521. 

—>> John, grandſon of the former, enters into the duke of Mon- 
.  mouth's vii. 185, Is tried and fined for miſdemeanour 
| only, 198. Joins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 283. 
Vor. VIII. 4 


INDEX. 


Hamilton, Patrick, coatroverts the popiſh doctrines in a conference as ft 
Andrews, iv. 214. Is burnt, . | 
. primate of Scotland, tries and condemns Walter Mill the reformer, 
to the flames for hereſy, v. 23. Extraordinary zeal of the people of St 
Andrews againſt this act of cruelty, 24. | fs 
. marquis of, is fent by Charles I. to treat with the Scots Cove- 
nanters, vi. 330. His fruitleſs attempts at a cc mpromiſe, 331. Is ſem 
with a fleet and army againſt the Covenanters, 339. Isfcreated a duke, 
_ vii. 43. His conduct with regard to Montroſe, 10. His fincerity in 
the king's cauſe, how rendered problematical, 45. Is impriſoned by 
the king, 46. Recovers his liberty, and raiſes a Scots army in the king's 
favour, 117. Enters England, 126. Is defeated and taken priſoner 
by Cromwell, 127. Is tried as earl of Cambridge, and executed, 
152. 
„ becomes head of a party formed againſt the duke of Lauder- 


dale, and applies to the king, viii. 52. Again repreſents the oppreſſons 


exerciſed by Lauderdale, to the kmg, 60. | 

Hammond, governor of the iſle of Wight, receives Charles I. into Carif- 
broke · caſtle, vii 107. Is ordered to confine the king cloſely, 114. 

Hampton-court palace, built by cardinal Wolſey, and prefented by him to 
Henry VIII. iv. 64. The conference concerning Mary queen of Scots 
adjourned thither from Vork, v. 139. A conference of divines fum- 
moned there by James I. to debate on points of faith and religious dif- 


cipline, vi. 10. The ſubjects diſputed, 13. The event of this con- 


_ ference, ih. 
Hanſe- towns, the inhabitants of, encouraged to ſettle in England, iv. 
349. Their privileges taken away, ib. Diſputes between the mer- 

chants of, and queen Elizabeth, v. 479. | 

Hercla, Sir Andrew, defears | homas earl of Lancaſter, at Borough-bridge, 

. 348. Is made earl of Carliſle, 349. Is executed for a treaſonable 
correſpondence with the Scots, ih. | | 

Harccurt, Geoffrey de, his hiſtory, ii. 426. Perſuades Edward III. of Eng- 
land to invade Normandy, tb. Is made mareſchal of the Engliſh army, 

27+ 3 

as, ſon of Canute king of England, put in poſſeſſion of Denmark, 
i. 154. Obtains, by treaty with bis brother Harold Harefoor, a part of 
England, 155. Succeeds to the whole, 156. Loſes the affeftions of 
his ſubjects, 158. Dies of intemperance, 7h. 

Harfleur beſieged and taken by Henry V. of England, iii. 98. _ 

Harlem, its vigorous defence againſt the Spainards, and its inhabitants 
maſſacred in revenge, v. 216. | 

Harold, fon of Earl Godwin, ſucceeds to his father's poſſeſſions, i. 167. His 
conteſts with Algar, governor of Eaſt- Anglia, 15. Obtains the dukedom 
of Northumberland, 169. Shipwrecked on the coaſt of France, 173- 
Swears to William duke of Normandy, to renoance his own pretenſions 
to the Englith crown, and forward thofe of William, 174. Evades his 
oath, 175.. Checks the depredations of the Welſh, i4. Deſerts his 
brother Toſti, recommends Morcar to ſuperſede him as duke of Northum 
berland, and marries Morcar's ſiſter, 177. Makes open pretenſions — 


INDEX. 


the crown, i5. Succeeds quietly at the death of Edward the Confeſſor, 
279- Juſtifies himſelf to Ake Willam's ambaſſadors, 1 80. His prepa- 
rations to oppoſe the Norman invaſion, 187. Defeats Toſti with his 
Daniſh armament, 188. Diſadvantages of this victory, 190. _ 

Fon of his army the „ 193. Battle of H 
Killed by an arrow, 194. body ned. bg 
ſtored, 195 
. fon of Canute, ſucceeds tothe crown of England, i. 153. 

© Shares it by treaty with his younger brother Hardicanute, 155. His 

body dug up and thrown into the Thames by Hardicanute, 156. 

Harrington, a character of his Oceana, vii. 347. His death, ib. | 

Hariſon, colonel, conducts Charles I. to London in order to his trial, vii. 
135. Is one of the king's judges, 136. Detains Fairfax io 

yer till the king is executed, 145. Becomes an enemy to Cromwell 
on his uſurping the ſupreme authority, and is deprived of his commiſſion, 
260. Is tried and executed, 350. 

Harvey, Dr. diſcovers the circulation of the blood, vii. 347. Is expoſed | 
to reproach for this ſignal diſcovery, and his praclice diminiſhed gr 
on that account, ib. His death, 348. 

battle of, between Willam duke of Normandy, and Harold 
REES Eagland, i 103. 
———, the Daniſh chief, ravages Kent, i. 86. Routed by Alfred, and 
88. 
— not joĩning in the duke of Glouceſter 's ſchemes, is marked by 
n, 273. Extraordinary murder of, 275. 

, Sir Edward, raifes men for the lady Jane Gray, and carries them 
_ Sie of queen Mary, iv. 370. 

—, lady Anne, refuſes to become empreſs of 2 v. 478. 

Haleld, a ſynod called there by Theodore archbiſhop of 

againſt the Monothelites, i. 64. 

— Sir Chriſtopher, bis exhortation te Mary queen of Sears, to ſubmit 
w trial, v. 293. Is made chancellor, though no lawyer, 330. 

Haukes, Thomas, burnt for hereſy, iv. 415. 

Harre-de-Grace, is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the 
prince of Conde, v. 71. The earl of Warwick takes the command of it. 
72. Is beſieged by the French, 79. The garriſon infected by the 
plauge, ib. Is ſurrendered by capitulation, 80. 

Baxy, a member of parliament in the reign of Richard II. anecdote of, 

m. 450. 

ard, an author, incurs the reſentment of queen „ Is 

ed by the pleaſantry of Sir Francis Bacon, 458. 

Hazelrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from tranſporting himſelf with other 
puritans, to America, vi. 309. Is impeached by the king, 467. Is 
named one of the council of ſtate after the king's execution, vii. 158. 


3 Berra 


the commons, 277. His character, 314. 
| Hind, wrchbiſhop of York, appointed chancellor on the death of biſhop 
» IV. 421. Notifies the death of queen Mary to the parliament, , 
5. 2. Ff 2 Helie, 


INDEX. 
Helie, lord of la Fleche, diſturbs William Rufus is bis Norman 


r 
his pupil the e 
. 


vj 24a 6 17 hy Britian, 20. Horſa killed, i. 
 Hengilt Ebbe: the Bricons, ib. Calls over his brother Ota, and found 


305. Is befieged by William without 2 
reren 


— 


che w of Kent, 22. Is ſucceeded by his fon Eſcus, 28. See Kene. 
rietta, of France, comes over to and is married to 
Charles I. vi. 199. Her French attendants di niifſed by the ioftigation 


2 234. Her character, 283. Obtains contributions from 
tze Catholics, to aſſiſt the N b 
8 threatened by the commons with an impeachment, and prepares to fly, 
477. Goes over to Holland, 480. "Foods mine 
_ king, 49h+. rr 
Is impeached by the commons, and retires to Exeter, vii. 9. Fhesto 
| France; 63. er Ea yet Viſits ber ſon on his 
| 2 
Added by bis father;i. 280. rr f 
. ̃ brothers, 290. Seizes England on the dearh of Willem 1 
GE Sin of tienes, 5 $24] La 
II. grants a er i. 314. ges a in 
 coanty, 315. Diſregards his promiſſes, ih. Review 8 
Weds Matilda, daughter of Malcom III. king of Scotland, 318. In- 
. vaded by his brother Robert, 319. Treaty between them, 321. Serere 


treatment of his barons, 322. Attacks Normandy, 323. His diſpute | 


with the. pope concerning inveſtitures, 325. Sends three biſhops to him, | 


328. The pope's inſolent anſwer to, 329. Compromiſe between, 332. | 


Goes over to defend his Norman dominions, 336. His admonitions to | 
the Engliſh biſhops ſent by him to the council at Rheims, 337. Defears | 
Lewis king of France, ib. Loſes his eldeſt ſon William, 338. Marries 
C of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, 340. Marries hs 
— — Hey V. Emperor of Germany, ib. Marries her 


nt, 341. Goes to 
344. Cauſes the nobility to ſwear fealty to her, ib. His death and cha- 
_ 'raſter, 345. K 
de privileges of a corporation, 347. 
———, fon of the mprets Naa and grandfon of king Henry I. bony 
344- Brought over to 
44 4 Inveſted with the duchy of Normandy, 
54. Marries Eleanory daughter of Willam duke of Guieane, 368. H 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England confirmed by Stephen, ib. His ca | 
tinental poſſeſſions at his acceſſion, 373. 1 
II. The firſt act of his Government, i. 376. Goes over to quiet 
his brother Geoffrey, ib. Puniſhes the incurſions of the Welſh, 7. 
Visits the king of France, and contracts his infant fon Henry, to Mar. 
. ** — on the comiven, 


Sins Crdibey fon of Folk pnenr of Ado t Review of his | 
to viſit his daughter Matilda, 


to aſſiſt his mother, 365. Is knighted | 


3 n Makes him archbiſhop of Canterbury, 386. 
hap ne. es tm Calls an alſerobly of the 


- tocheck the clerical uſu 


TR fe 
revenues of Canterbury on Becker's flight, 404. Inhibirs all appeals 


; 2 Several i 


ny, ib. His exclamation on hearing the cominuane&of Becker's 


Ireland, 42 3. Solicits a grant of that iſland from Rome, 426. How 


Reczies abloluion, 433: Review of his 
: ** him, 436, as do Geoffrey and Richard, ar — of 


N conduct in this critical ſituation, 442. Returns t 
b obs England, and does 
To keg of Rowen, 4.17. Makes peace with his fons, . Exacts 


IND E X. 
Dre 


rede. 


— 5: 


» 394. Inſtance of his — 


to acknowlege a ſubmiſſion to the civil laws, 391. Determines 
_ 392. Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 393. 
Applies to the pope for a legantine commithon, which is rendered abor- 
tive by the pope, 396. Procures Becket to be ſued for fome lands, 397. 
at which Becker is condemned for con- 
tempt, 398. Makes another demand on Becket, 399. the 
to 
payment of Peter's pence, 406, Endea- 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, 56. Anac- 
of Becket, 408. Obtains a 

of his third fo ee with the hiees of 
ual attempts of reconciliation with Becket, 
4 Detaches Lewis from Becket by his fair condud; 4. Is recon- 
4 1 Becket, 4. Aſſociates his ſon Henry with him in the regal dig- 


arbitrary behaviour, and the conſequences, 416. His perplexity-.on the 
murder of Becket, 419. His ſubmiſſions to the pope on the occaſion, 
is. Impoſes a tax for the holy war, 422. Goes on an expedition to 


from the immediate execution of it, 427. — 
F 
This — pee hes red, 430. Recalled from Ireland by the 
n rt and 'Theodin, to anſwer at the inquiry into 
WE i. > 422. His conceſhons to them on that oecafion, 55. 
t flouriſhing ſituation, 
portions to his ſons, 434. is eldeſt fon Henry revolts 


queen Eleanor, ib. Confines his queen, i5. Appeals in vi to the 
2 437. n 
ee by king Lewis of France, before Vernoiill, 440. 
turbances in , ib. An ineffectual conference-with 1 


* 
the commo- 
at Becker's tomb, 444. Raiſes the 
homage of 
king of Scotland, taken mn forces, and of all the 


Scots nobles, for his ranſom and crown. 448. Reforms the adminiftra- 


1 tivn of juſtice in his dominions, 4 50. Demoliſhes the new ered caltles 
| | of his nobiliry, 33. Provides far the deſeace bf — Pu- 
ales the murderers of Thomas a Becket, 451. Mediates a peace be- 
y 8 of France and his family, 454. His fon Henry re- 
e. but fubmits, i5. His grief for his fon Henry's * 
„ Is guardian to Geoffrey's poſthu- 


INDEX. 


mous ſon ib. Engages in a cruſade, 458. Raiſes a tenth of 
to carry it on, ib. War between him and Philip of France, occafiones - 

another revolt of his ſon Richard, 459. Diſadvantageous peace, 462. 
is grief at finding John a party in Richard's revolt, ib. Dies, ib. His 
character, 463. Miſcellaneous tranſactions in his reign, 464. Manners 
of his court, 0. His vigilence in correcting diſorders, 466. Inſtance 
of his reputation for juſtice, 467. Com al ſervice in war, 
468. Remits Danegelt, 469. His iflue, 470. | 
Henry, eldeſt fon of Henry II. contracted in his infancy to Margaret, 


daughter of France, i. 378. Aſſociated with his father in the kingdom, 


412. His repartee to his father at his coronation, 435. Is crowned 
again, together with his queen Margaret, ib. Expence of their corona- 
nation-robes, ih. note. Revolts againſt his father, 436. Leagues with 
Lewis king of France, 439. Beſieges Vernoũil in conjunction with him, 
449. Is reconciled to his father, 447. Revolts again, but ſubmits. 454. 
Dies, 455. 5 | | 
=— III. his acceſſien, ii. 145. Is crowned at Glouceſter, ib. Swears 
 fealty, and does homage to the pope, ib. The earl of Pembroke choſen 
protector during his minority, ib. Grants a new charter of liberties, at 
the inſtance of Pembroke, 146. Grants a renewal of the Great Charter, 
in a parliament at Oxford, 155. Is declared by the pope of age for 
government, ib. Rochelle taken from him by Lewis VIII. of France, 
157. His conteſts with his brother Richard earl of Cornwall, concern- 
ing the reſtitution of a manor in that county, 158. His character, ib. 
Removes Hubart de Burgh from offices, 160. Makes Peter biſhop of 
Wincheſter his chief miniſter, ib. His imprudent encouragement of the 
Poictevins, 161. Combinations among the barons on this occaſion, il. 
His plea for not obſerving the Great Charter, 162. Diſmiſſes the biſhop 
of Wincheſter and his foreigners, at the menace of Edmond the primate, 
ib. Marries Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, 163. His 
bounties to her relations, ib. Publiſhes the pope's ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the emperor Frederic, his brother-in-law, 164. His 
maternal half-brothers come over to England to viſit him, ib. Beſtows 
riches and honours upon them, ib. Diſguſts among the people on theſe 
rants to foreigners, 165. Denied by parliament, he procures loans 
om the Londoners, ib. Declares war again(t Lewis IX. and makes an 
_ unſucceſsful expedition to Guinne, 166. His remarks on the wealth of 
the Londoners, 167. His conteſts relating to the election of the arch- 
_ biſhop ef Canterbury, 168. Complains to the council of Lyons of the 
poſſeſſions of Italian clergy in England, 170. Ts threatened with ex- 
communication for oppoling the pope's claims, 171. Accepts the offers 
made by the pope of the kingdom of Sicily, for his ſecond ſon Edmond, 
172. The heavy debtz be was involved in on this occaſion, ib. Is re- 
fuſed aids to diſcharge it by parliament, ib. The commotions among 
the clergy on account of the levies for the cruſade againſt Sicily, 173- 
is threatened with excommunication for non-payment of the pope's de- 
mands, 174. His incapacity for quieting the diſcontents of his barons, 
175. The bold remonſtrances of his parliament to him, 177. Endes- 
vours to prevail on them, under the yow of a cruſade, 178. 2 


INDEX. 


 eaſtical reply to a depuation of prelates, 179. Obtains a ſupply on « 


confirmation of the Great Charter, ib. His filter married to 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 180. His diſputes with that 
' nobleman, 181. His barons aſſemble in parliament, dreſſed in armour, 


183. How addreſſed by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, i5. The fove- | 


reign authority veſted in a council of twenty-four barons by the parlia- 
nent at Oxford, to redrefs grievances, 184. Is forced to banith his ma- 
teroal half-brothers, 185. Makes a treaty with Lewis IX. of France, 
and cedes Normandy to him, 190. Applies to the pope, and obtains 
abſolution from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, 193. His 
proceedings againſt the council in conſequence of his abſolution, 194. 
Calls a parliament, which authorifes him to reſume the government, 24. 
Refers the differences between him and Leiceſter to the determination of 
Margaret of France, 195. Is applied to for protection by Lewellyn prince 
of Wales, againſt his rebellious ſon Grethn, 196. Griffin delivered up to 
him by his elder brother David, who does homage to him, 4b. Griffin's ſon 
Lewellyn ſugceeds, who renews the homage, 197. Lewellyn-invades 

the borders, ib. Is reduced to comply again with the proviſions of Oxford, 
199. Is influenced by the barons taking prince Edward priſoner, 1b. 
His diſputes with the barons referred to the arbitration of Lewis of 
France, 200. Lewis decides in his favour, 201. The barons refuſe to 
abide by the deciſion, and take arms, ib. He raiſes an army againſt 
them, 202. Mutual hoſtilities, 203. Is defeated and taken priſoner in 
the battle of Lewes, 205. How he obtained his hberty, 206. Stipu- 
lations between him and Leiceſter, 213. His narrow eſcape from death 
at the battle of Eveſham, 215. Conſcquences of this battle, 216. His 
lenity toward the rebel barons, 217. His fon Edward engages in a 
cruſade, ib. He calls him home again, 220. Dies, 221. His character, 
ib. His piety, 222. His children, ib. Laws enacted during his reign, 
i, State of commerce in his reign, 224. The high intereſt of money, 
225. Extortions practiſed upon the Jews by him, 226. Bad internal 
police of the country in his reign, 227. Excuſe made by the officers of 
his houſehold for their roberics, 228. | | 
Henry IV. (See Herefird and Lancaſter.) Remarks on his title to the 
crown, iii. 61. Tumultuous aſſembly of the parli ment, 62. Quells 
an inſurection of the degraded lords, 63, Aitaches himſelf to the 
church, and paſſes a law condemning heritics to the flames, 65. The 
firſt execution of this kind in England, 5. Truce with France renewed, 


66. Iaſurrection in Wales, ih. Marches againſt the Scots, and feizes 
Edinburgh, 68. Defeats and kills young Piercy at Shrewſbury, 71. 


Executes the rebellious archbiſhop of York, 73. Takes prince James of 


Scotland priſoner, and educates him in England, 75. Foments diviſions - 


In France, 76. Parliametary tranſactions of this reign. 77. Conceſ 
fions made to the houſe of commons, 78. His difficulties in eſtabliſhing 


5 me ſucceſſion of his family, 79. Attempts to adopt the Salic law, 


but is oppoſed by the commons, id. Adviſed by his commons to ſeize 
dn the temporalities of the church, 80. His death, 82. His character, ib. 
His marriages and children, 8 3. Cutting out any perſon's tongue, or 


putting out his made felony by an act of the fifth of his reigu, i. 
| png on: is e50 made ſoy by = 


f 4 


8 H 


AI 


bridge, lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas conſpirators 


2 


exe- 
cated, ib. Invades France, and ſeizes Harfleur, 8. Battle Azin. 
cour, 100. 03 In- 

| * | Burgandy, 107, 
Takes — — — of Burgandy, 1 


Articles of, 111. Reflections on this treaty, ib. Marries the 


regulated by 
* . X 
ry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, 124. Crowned at Paris, 154. His 
character on arriving at manhood, 169. Married to Margaret of Anjou, 
170. Normandy recovered by the French, 176. Guienne loſt, 177. 
Pretenſions of the duke of York to the crown, 180. Di of the 
royal revenues during the minority, 184. His title to the crown, how | 
_ defended, 191. How anſwered by the partizans of York, 193. Liſt of 
nobilty who adhered to the Lancaſter prince in poſſeſſion, 195. Marches 
an army to oppole the duke of York, 197. The duke retires aſter a 
2 ib. Uaſucceſsſul . S 198. 
e Edward born, ib. His of mind increaſes, 199. Taken 
vellince dhe debref Terk, exihe Bode of ih. Alten's, 25m Re-in- 
ſtared in his regal authority, 203. A formal reconciliation between the 
| partizans of York and Lancaſter, ib. Taken at Northampton, 
205. The duke of York's right of ſucceſſion mined be ta, 
207. Is re-taken by — — at the battle of St Alban's, 210. 
—— 212. Reflections on this event, 
ib. Miſcellaneous tranſactions of his reign, 213. Retires to | 
after the defeat at Touton, 219. A of forfeiture and attainder paſſed 
againſt him, 222. Receives aſſiſtance from Lewis XI. of France, 223. 
— — 225. Reſtores by the earl of Warwick, 245+ 
in the power dward, 7 His death, 2 

Henry VII. his acceff an, iii. 307. A Richard III. S crown foutdin 
Þ mmm His title to the crown of England, 308. Hisim- 


es againlt the houſe ot York, 311. Commits the young 
bes Wiratet: wits Town: 312. His j reception in his jot 


to London, 313, Renews his promiſe of marriage win the 


Elizabeth | 


i "Elizabeth, 314. Defers it till after his coronation, J. His coronation , 


| 7 n in a cruſade againſt the Turks, ib. Makes a condiina 


IND EX. 


. Creation of peers, ib. Inſtitution of ytoman of the $15. 
His prior attainder how ib. His cautious entail of the crown, 
310. Procures a papal of his right to the crown, 317. At- 
uinders of the York party, 4 Reflections on, ib. The duties of 
tonnage and granted him for life, ib. Proclaims a pardon to 
—  —— —— Tirles of nobility 
conferred by him, i5. His choice of miniſters, ib. Married to the 
pinceſs Elizabeth, danghter of Edward IV. 320. 0 
into the north, 321. Diſperſes an inſurrection at Worceſter, 
of prince Arthur, 322. His government unpopular, 323. Revolt of 
Ireland under Lambert Simnel, 325. Muſters troops againſt him, $28, 
Defeats the earl of Lincoln, SimnePs general, at Stoke, 
tains Simnel as a ſcullion, 25. His — 


r 343. 
deckon in the north on levying it, 1b. | 344- Gands has . 
Willoughby de Broke to Britanny, 345. His vexation on the marriage 
| of Charles of France with the ducheſs of Britanny, 350. Levies a 
benevolence on his people, 16. Promiſes his parliament to claim the 
crown of France 351, Carries over an army to France, 353. Makes 
peace with France, 354- Cauſes the murder of Edward V. and the 
duke of York to be aſcertained, on account of Perkin Warbec's impo- 
ſture, 360. His, policy in ſearching into the confpiracy, ib. Gains over 
Sir Robert Gliffard to betray Perkin's ſecrets, 361. Publiſhes Perkin's 
ſecret hiſtory, ib. Remonſtrances to the archdnke on the occaſion, and 
all commerce with the Low Countries, 15. Executes Perkin 
arbec's ſecret adherents, 362, Detects and executes Sir William 
Stanley, 364. Oppreſſes his people by arbitrary fines, 365. Careſſes 
lawyers, and curbs his nobility, ib, Paſſes a law to 1 all who 
act under the authority of the king for the time being, 366. Sends Bir 
| Edward Poynings over to reduce the malcontents in Ireland, 367- 
Leagues with the Italian States againſt 
SAGdy how Plimant, 39s Inſurrection in 
prudent en to. 


Perkin Warbec lands in Cornwall, —— ES fiege 
raiſed, and Perkin”s followers diſperſe, 38c His generous treatment 
of Perkin's wife, ib. - Conducts Perkin in mock triumph to London, 
381. Publiſhes Perkin's confeſhon, 382. Executes the young earl of 
Warwic for e an eſcape with Perkin Warbec, 383. Reflections 
on this execution, ib. His excuſe for it, ib. His interview with the 
_ archduke Philip at Calais, 384. The pope ſends a nuncio to 


— 


VIII. the general ſatisfaction of the people at his acceſſion, it. 


INDEX. 


enend him, 335. Is choſen of the knights of Rhodes, i; 
Marries Arthur prince of Wales to Catherine of Arragon, ib. The 
prince dies, 386. Marries her to his ſecond fon Henry, 15. Marries big 
eldeſt daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, 5. His remark on 
ehis connection, i5. Death of his queen, 256. His preſent | 
87. His avarice, and oppreſſion of his people by his two minilters, 
Emplon and Dudley, b. Their modes of extortion, ib. His great 
wealth acquired by theſe means, 389. His political attention to the 
tae of Europe, 390. Is viſited by Philip king of Caſtile, forced by a 
ſtorm on the coaſt of England, 391. The advantage he took of this 
occurrence to obtain poſſeſſion of the earl of Suffolk, whom Philip pro- 
tected, 392. Commits Suffolk to the Tower, 393. Affiances his 
daughter Mary to Charles archduke of Auſtria, 394. His remorſe for 
his oppreſſions, and his deeds of atonement, ib. Vet continues his 
extortions, ib. His death and character, 395. More abſolute in his 
eonduct than any former king, 396. The people's ſubmiſſion accounted 
for, ib. His laws calculated for the good of the natior, 397. Star- 
chamber, the authority of, eſtabliſhed in his reign, 40. Suits in form? 
fauperis, firſt given, 398. Benefit of clergy abridged, i5. Paſſed fre- 
quent laws againſt retainers, 399. Anecdote of his behaviour to the earl 
of Oxford on account of, ib. Empowers his nobility and gentry to 
break the ancient entails of eſtates, 400. Depreſſes old families, and 
_ careſſes new ones, 401. Commerce rather hurt than advanced by ſome 
of his laws, ib. Inſtances, ib. Remarks on the comparative prices of 
commodities and labour at that time, 402, Review of other commercial 
lations, 403. America, and the new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
ered in this reign, 405. Great alterations in the European nations 
in conſequence of theſe extraordinary events, ib. How he loſt the 
honour of the firit diſcovery of America, 5. Sebaſtian Cabot ſent out 
by him on ditcoveries in America, ib. Newfoundland diſcovered by Ca- 
bot, 406. The firſt ſhip of the royal navy, called the Great Harry, built 
dy Henry, #5. Circumſtances which tended to the promotion of litera- 
ture about this time, 6. The nation rejoiced at his death, 408. His dying 
injunction to his ſon to proteſt againſt his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, iv. 75, 
Henry, ſecond fon of Henry VII. created prince of Wales on the death 
of his brother Arthur, iii. 386. Forced by his father into a marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, Arthur's widow, 3h. 


408. His perſonal qualifications, ib. How he acquired a literary 
education, 409. His choice of miniſters, ih. His taſte for gaiety and 
pleaſure encouraged by the carl of Surry, 410. Diſſipates his father's 
treaſures, ih. Muſic and literature his favourite purſuits, ih. Thomas 
Aquinas his favourite author, 411. Puniſhes the inſtruments of is 
father's oppreſhons, ib. Motives to the conſummation of his- marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, 413. Takes part with Pope Julius II. 

againſt France, 418. Supplies granted by parliament for a war with . 
France, 419. Deluded by Ferdinand of Spain into a fruitleſs expe 
dition to Guienne, to facilitate his conqueſt of Nayarre, ib. A naval 


INDEX. 


2vement between Sir Thomas Knevet and the French, 422. A 
to carry on the war againſt France, the proportions how rated 
424. Receives a veſſel of a preſent from the pope, 425- 
Diſputes with Scotland, ib. oncludes an alliance with Maximilian and 
Ferdinand againſt France, 426. Wolſey introduced to him by Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, 428. The maxims inculcated by Wolley, ib. 
Admits him to his privy-council, 429. Raiſes an army and fleet againſt 
France, 430. Invades France in perſon, 433. The emperor Maxi- 
milian ſerves under him, and receives pay, ib. Beſieges Terouane, 


diſguſts againſt Francis I. of France, iv. 2. Is perſuaded by Wolſey to 
deliver up Tourney, 13. Forms pretenſions to the empire, but is too 
late, 18. His political advantages leſſened by the defects of his temper, 
20. Is viſited by the emperor Charles V. 21. Goes over to Ardres to 
viſit Francis, by Wolſey's perſuaſion, who regulates the ceremonial of 
their meeting, 22. Inſtance of his delicacy towards Francis, ib. His 
return of Francis's familiarity and confidence, 23. Grand tournament 
held by them, 24. Viſits the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at 
_ 'Gravelines, 24. His endeavours to mediate a peace between the 
emperor and Francis fruſtrated, 26. An alliance concluded by Wolſey, 
between him and the emperor, with the pope, againſt Francis, i. 
Trial and execution of the Duke of Buckingham, 27. Writes again{t the 
opinions of Luther the refarmer, 36. Receives the title of Defender 

the Faith from the pope, ib. Is ſharply anſwered by Luther, ih. 
again viſited by the emperor Charles, whom he inſtals a knight of the 
r, 40. Declares war againft France, ib. Operations againſt Scot 
nd, 43. His father's treaſure being diſſipated, impoſes arbitrary taxes 
Summons a parliament, 1b. Levies the grants before the ſtipu- 

lated rime, 48. His arbitrary behaviour to Edward Montague, a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, ib. nate. Sends a force under the duke of 
Suffolk to invade Picardy, 51. A new treaty between him and the 
emperor for the invaſion of France, 54. Concludes an alliance with 
Louiſe, the regent of France, on the captivity of Francis, 58. Sends 
Tonſtal, biſhop of London, ambaſſador to the emperor, 60. Levies 
taxes by Wolſey's advice, without his parliament, 61. Diſcontents of 
the people on this exertion of the prerogative, 62, Wolſey makes him 
a preſent of Hampton- court palace, 64. Joins the holy league againſt 
the emperor, 68. His treaties with Francis, 70. Declares, with 
France, war againſt the emperor, 73. Account of his ſeruples with 
regard to his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 75. Has a fon by 
lady Catherine Blount, 77. Conſults his prelates, who coofirm his 
ſeruples concerning his marriage, ib. Becomes enamoured with the lady 


101. Engages Cranmer to write in favour of his divorce, ib. An 
examination into the general queſtion of marriage within affinity, with 
| reference to this caſe i5. He obtaĩas the deciſion of many univerſities 


— U 
reſervation, ib. Iſſues a pardon to the laity from the ſtatute of provi- 
© Gors, 207. Paſſes an act againft —— #5. The —— 
reßect a bill to ſecure his right of wardſhips, &c. and his conduct there- 
upon, 108. Explains his ſeruples about his marriage to Sir Thomas 
Aodley, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 109. His interview with 
Francis at Boulogne, 111. Celebrates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
 #. Paſſes an act againſt all appeals to Rome, on fuits cognizable in 
eccleſiaſtical courts, 112. Publiſhes his marriage with Anne Boleyn, ih. 
His marriage with Catherine declared inyalid by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
173. Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, ib. Creates her princeſs of 
Wales, ib. Degrades Catherine to the quality of princeſs-dowager of 
Wales, ib. Accident which produced his final breach with the pope, 
16. The papal authority excluded from the regulation of monaſtaries, 
and election of biſhops, by parliament, 117. The ſucceſſion to the 
crown regulated by parliament, 118. Is declared ſupreme head of the 
church, by parliament, 120. Was the moſt abſolute prince in Europe, 
»27. His hatred toward the reformers accounted for, 128. His cour- 

bow difpoſed with regard to the reformation, 129. His paſſions 
of by both parties, 130. Is abuſed perſonally by friar Peyto 
pulpit, 134. Orders Dr Corren to preach before him, who 
juſtifies him, ib. Detects and puniſhes the holy maid of Kent, and her 
_ aſſociates, 137. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, executed for denying his 
ſupremacy, 139. Trial and execution of Sir Thomas More, 140. The 
court of Rome enraged againſt him on account of theſe executions, ib. 
Is deſirous of a reconciliation with pope Paul III. i5. Is excommuicated 
+ by the pope, 141. Renews his friendſhip with Francis, and propoſes 
marrying the princefs Elizabeth to the duke of Angouleme, ib. Remits 
© money t the German Proteſtants, 142. Tavites over the principal 


Jetter to bim, 143. His to the emperor's 


| monaſteries ſuppreſſed by parliament, ib. 
2 737 His jealouſy ſtrengthened by 


INDEX 


German dipines, ib. Death of Catherine of Arragon, and her dying 
acommoda Is diſguſted with F y — 
tion, 144. Is di with Francis ſor ing dus 
daughter to James V. of Scotland, 146. Appoints Cromwell his vicar- 


er their revenues, 150. Their doors opened, ib. The lefſer 


of Rochford, 


with the acknowledgment of his fupremacy 


ry and Elizaberh illegitimated by parliament, 163. Articles of faith 


| framed. by convocation, and corrected by him, 166. Remarks on his 


ll in conducting the alterations in religion, ib. Diſcontents excited 


7 


| borough, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, ib. The rage eſſed 
. again(t him by the court of Rome, on his 


. among the people by the diſperſed monks, 170. An inſurrection againſt 


him, headed by Dr Mackrel, 171. Prevails on the inſurgents to 
deſert their chief, who is executed, ib. An inſurrection termed the 
Pilgramage of Grace, raiſed in the north by Mr Aſke, ib. His mani- 
ſeſto againſt them, 174. The inſurrection ſuppreſſed by the duke of 
Norfolk, 175. Prince Edward born, and the death of the queen, 176. 
Negociates with the German Proteſtants, bat without effect, 177. 
Allows onlyſi ngle copies of the Bible to be chained in ſome charches, 
with reſtrictions as to the reading of it, ib. Suppreſſes the larger mona- 
ſeries, 178. Pillages the ſhrine of Thomas a Becker, and burns his 
bones, 182. Makes liberal grants of the revenues of the religious 
houſes, 183. Exects fix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peter- 


ſuppreſſion of the religi 
houſes, 184. Procures cardinal Pole to be diſmiſſed from his legantine 


charge in Flanders, 186. Executes ſome noblemen who had entered 
confpiracy with Pole, 187. Declares againſt the authority of the 


council of Mantua, 188. Is obllinately attached to the doctrine of the 


real preſence, 189. Enters into a formal diſputation with Lambert con- 


cerning the euchariſt, 191. Sentences Lambert to the ſtake, 192. 
Paſſes the bill of fix articles, for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions ia 
religion, 194. The parliament grants the force of laws to his procla- 


| ations, 196. Propounds a queſtion to the judges reſpecting the power 


of parliament in attainders, 198. The abbey lands confirmed to him by 


22 Grants a general poſſeſſion of the bible, 200. 80 


s the ducheſs-dowager of Longueville in marriage, 201. Is re- 
fuſed by Francis, on account of her previous contract to the king of 
Scotland, ib. Demands Anne of Cleves of her father, 202. Sees her 
privately, and diflikes her, ib. Marries her nevertheleſs, from political 
motives, 204. His diſguſt encreaſes, ib. Complains to parliament of 
the diverſity of religions, 205. Creates Cromwell earl of Eſſex and 


kaight of the garter, 1b. Obtains of Parliament a diſſolution of the 


order 


al, 148. A. viſitation of the monaſteries, ib. Many monaſteries - 
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order of St John of Jeruſalem, or knights of Malta, il. A 
and with difficulty obtains grants from parliament and convocation, 206. 
Fines his aſfections on the lady Catherine Howard, 207. Is influenced 
dy the duke of Norfolk to commit Cromwell to the Tower, 208. Crom- 
welF's moving letter to him, ib. Is divorced from Anne of Cleves, 20g. 
Concludes an alliance with the emperor, 211. Marries Catherine 
Howard, ib. Perſecutes the reformers, 212. Makes a progreſs into the 
north, 213. Exhorts the king of Scotland to ſeize the church revenues, 
216. James evades a promiſed interview with him, 217. Is informed 
by Cranmer of the queen's diffolute conduct, 218. The queen at- 
rainted, with her affociates, 219 ; and executed, 221. Diſſolves divers 
colleges, hoſpitals, and other foundations, and ſeizes their revenues, 
i. Extorts a furrender of chapter-lands from divers biſhops, ih. 
Ireland erected into a 4 Ae * to his titles, ih. nate. 
Mitigates the penalties of the cles, as regards the marria 
of prieſts, 222. Appoints a commiſſion to eſtablid 2 religion for the 
nation, 5. Writes and publiſhes his [n/?iution of a Chriſtian Man, 
223. Publiſhes the Erudition of a Chriftian Man, 224. Prohibits the 
lower claſſes of people to read the ſcriptures, ib. Reviews and alters the 
maſs books, 225. Suppreſſes the interludes in ridicule of the former 
mons, 15. Publiſhes a manifeſto previous to his war with Scot- 
land, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the Scots, 228. Battle of 
Solway, 229. Death of James, 230. Propoſes a marriage to the Scots 
nobles, between prince Edward and the infant queen of Scotland, 231. 
This marriage contracted by treaty, with the earl of Arran, 233. Is 
diſguſted with Francis, 235. Leagues with the emperor againſt Francis, 
236. Obedience to his Zrudition of a Chriſtian Man enforced by par- 
hament, 238. Marries Catherine Par, 239. Influences parliament to 
reſtore the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to their right of ſucceſſion, 
dependent on his will, 242. His regal ſtyle ſettled, 243. Is releaſed 
dy parliament from his debts, contracted by a general loan, ib. Requires 
new loans from his people, and raiſes the value of ſpecie, 244. Extorts 
a benevolence from his people, ib. Invades Scotland, and burns Edin- 
burgh, 245. Concerts an invaſion of France with the emperor, 5. 
Paſſes over to France, and leaves the queen regent, 246. Takes Boulogne, 
247. Charles makes a ſeparate war with Francis, 1b. Returns to 
England, 248. Subſidies granted him by parliament and convocation, 
251. Obtains a parliamentary grant of univerſity revenues, which he 
declines, ib. The groſs flattery of parliament to him, 252. His ſpeech 
on proroguing it, ib. Sends the earl of Hertford with forces over to 
Calais, 253- Makes peace with France and Scotland, ib. His high 
encomium on the duke of Suffolk at his death, 255. Protects Cranmer 
- againſt the cabals of his catholic courtiers, i5. The queen's tender care 
of him in his illneſs, 258. Orders her to be impeached for hereſy 259- 
Het prudent caution in evading this danger, ih. Abuſes Wriotheſely on 
his coming to take the queen to the Tower, 260. Commits the duke of 
Norfolk and earl of Surry to the Tower, 262. Trial and execution of 
Surry, 263. Expedites the proceedings againſt Norfolk, 264. Orders 
him for execution, ibs. Dies, 265. His behaviour at his * 
4 


INDEX. 
The ſucceſſion, how ſettled by his will, 265. His character, 266: * 


number of parliaments ſummoned by hin, 268. His rigorous and 
— — againſt hereſy and treaſon, 269. A recapitulation of 
his ſtatutes, ib. His military laws, 270. Tonage and poundage ar- 
bicrarily levied by him, 272. State of commerce in his reign, 273. 
His laws to reſtrain the decay of tillage, and throwing lands into paſtu- 
rage, 277. His attention to the advancement of literature, 279. Lift 
of the regency appointed by his will, during the minority of Edward VI. 

—_ | 
— of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I. his death and character, 
. 6 


62. 

4 biſhop of Wincheſter. See Winchefter. 
2 II. of France, his character, iv. 295. His conduct toward the 
league in Germany, ib. Makes an ineffectual attempt on 
„333. His treaty with England for the ſurrender of Boulogne, 
342. Agrees to a marriage between his daughter Elizabeth and Edward 
VI. ib. Invades Germany, in favour of Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
$82. The emperor repulſed from Metz, ib. Montmoreney defeated at 
St Quintin, 434. Calais taken, 435. Requires the queen-dowag: r ot 
Scotland to take part in his quarrel againſt England, 440. Concludes 
the marriage between the dauphin and the young queen, Mary of Scot- 
land, ib. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis with Spain and England, v. 16. 
| Solicits the excommunication of queen Elizabeth, 19. Orders the dau- 
phin and his queen to aſſume the title and arms of England, ib. Is 


lilled at a tournament, 20. 


211. Grants a piece to the Hugonots, 212. Declares himſelf as head 
of the catholic league, but is ſuſpected by both parties, 1b. Loſes the 


on the intended marriage between her and his brother the duke of 
Anjou, 241. Declares war againſt the Hugonots, 268. Is defeared by 


— Guile and his brother to be aſſaſſinated, 356. Is aſſaſſinated himſelf, 
357+ | | 
— TV, of France, his acceſſion, v. 357. Receives aid from queen 

Elizabeth of England, to oppoſe the catholic league, ib. Poſſeſſes him- 


by the duke of Parma, i5. Receives freſh aſſiſtance from Elizabeth 
359. 361. Moatives of his changing his religion, 369. Renounces the 
protettant faith, 350. Declares war againſt Spain, 374. His repre- 
ſentations to his allies, reſpecting peace with Spain, 387. Concludes a 
ſeparate peace, 389. He and queen Elizabeth, unknown to each other, 
entertain the fame thoughts of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of policy in 
Europe, 434. His paſſionate admiration of the picture of queen Elza- 
| beth, 527. Concludes a treaty with James for the ſupport of the united 
— vi. 7. * aſſaſſinated by 22 56. | 
IV. emperor of Germany, his diſputes with pope Gregory VII. 
Wut the right of iaveſtitures, i. 267 y — EE 
mY Henry 


—— III. of France, his character, and firſt views on his acceſſion, v. 
good-will of his ſubjects 213. Sers aa ſplendid embaſſy to Elizabeth, 


Henry of Navarre, 355. Is driven from Paris, ib. Orders the duke of 


ſelf of the ſuberbs of Paris, 358. Battle of Yvrce, ib. Is diſconcerted 


INDEX. 
VI. of „ obtains poſſeſſion of Ri . 
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archduke Leopold, ii. 23. His ignominious tren. 
ment of him, 24- Produces and accuſes him before the diet at Worms, 
26. Richard's ſpirited anſwer, ib. Is threatened by the pope with 
an excommunication for detaining him, 27. Conſents to releaſe 
rr ann, on. Richard's narrow eſcape 


out of his hands, 


Hepwarchy, Saxon, in Britain, eſtabliſhment of, ii. 26. See Kent, Northum- 
berland, Eaft Anglio, Mercia, Eſex, Suſſex, Weſſex. | 
Herbert, attorney-general, impeached, by the king's order, lord Kimbolton, 
r Is impeached by the commons for 
its 47 88 
Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun earl of, confederates with Leiceſter and 
other barons againſt Edward I. ii. 182. Is a party in forming the pro- 
viſions of Oxford, 183. Is gained over by prince Edward to the royal 
cauſe, 200. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition againft Gaſcony, and his 
quarrel with the king on the occaſion, 289. Refuſes to attend the king 
to Flanders, ib. A new conſtable appointed in his room for that ſervice, 
| He and the earl of Norfolk a remonſtrance to him at his 
ib. They obtain from parliament a confirmation of the char- 
ters and indemnity for themſelves, which are confirmed by the king 
abroad, 291. Joins in the confederacy of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, 
againſt Piers Gavaſton, 335. 
. Henry duke of, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in parliament in 
Richard II's. time, in. 35. Duel between them ftoped 8 king, 
36. Baniſhed for ten years, ih. Sueceeds his father in the dukedom of 
Lancaſter, 37. See Lancaſter, and Henry IV. . 
Hereſy, an act paſſed in the reign.nf Richard II. enjoining ſheriffs to apre- 
bend the preachers of, iii. 54 Et Repealed, 55. The repeal ſuppreſſed 
by the clergy, ib. The law of the fix articles for aboliſhing paſſed, iv. 
274 See Arrictss. 


| n— perſons burnt for, William Santree iii. 65. A Lollard, 81. 


James Bainham, iv. 132. Thomas Bilney, 133. Lambert, 193. 
Four Dutch anababtiſts, b. Dr. Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 212. 
Able, Fetherſtone, and P owel, 213. Patrick Hamilton, in Scotland, 

214. Anne Aſcne, Nicholas Belenain, John Laſſels, and John Adams, 
258. Wiſhart the Scots refomer, 297. Joan Bocher, and Van Paris, 
324. Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, 411. Hooper biſhop of 

| „ 412. Sanders, 16. Taylor parſon of Hadley, ib. Phil- 
pot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, 413. Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's 
414. Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer of Worceſter, ib. Hunter 
an apprentice, 415. Thomas Hawkes, ib. A woman at Guernſey and 
her infant, ib. An expreſs commiſſion iſſued more effectually to extir 
pate it, 419. A proclamation rendering the poſſeſſion of heretical books 

- capital, ib. An eſtimate of the number of perſons burnt, ib. Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer burnt, 430. Walter Mill in Scotland, v. 23- Two 

 Avians, by James James I. vi, 163. A madman, ib. 

Heritics, old law for burning of, repealed, viii. 332+ 1 


INDEX. 


a an Reb Andien e abe be Gila. adlt ſhet- 
ters himſelf in the iſle of Ely, i. 250. —_— y — 
queror, and received into favour, 261. 

1 Heriot, in the Anglo Saxon law, what, i. 225, nate 

|  Herries, lord, is ſent by Mary Queen of Scars, then in 
| beth, to expreſs her readineſs to juſtify herſelf as to her haſband*s mur- 
| der, v. 132. His fluctuating conduct in this negociation, 133. 1s 
appointed by Mary one of the commiſßoners in this cauſe, 134. Refuſes 
io anſwer Murray's allegations againſt Mary, at Hampron-court, 140. 
He and his aſſociates break up the conference, 143- Elizabeth's reply 
to them, 144 

Herins but of berween Sir John Faſtolf and the count of Dunois, 


nee 

Henford, earl of, fon of the; Somerſer, is privately married to the 

lady Catharine Gray, v. 61. Is with his lady committed to the Tower, 
62. Is proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber, ib. 1 on his wife's 
death, ib. 

. marquis of, anecdotes of his life, 6 206. Is made povernor to 
the prince, ib. Raiſes forces for the king, and is named general of the 
weltern counties, ib. Is ſent with prince Maurice into the weſt, 518. 
Battle of Lanſdown, 26. 

Ihnen, beanie of, berween Montacute brother of the carl of Warwick, 

and the Lancaſtrians, iii. 224. 


2 "Jo pens — — preonguive in the 


of commons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 532. 
Ra, Peter, ſent ambaſſador from Ferdinand, king of Arragon, to 
Henry VII. to negociate a marriage between prince Arthur and the In- 


fanta Catharine, iu. 377. Negociates a truce between Henry and James | 


IV. of Scotland, ib. 

Hees, Dr, his account of a Saxon ſodalitium or compact, i. 206. 

High commiſſion, or eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, origin of that court, v. 262. 
Its great power and arbitrary exertion of it, 263. Its powers extended 
by the queen, 265, 454- The commons remonſtrate againſt this court, 
Vi. 54. One eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 89. A review of the offences 
cognizable by this court, 158. Its authority moderated by James I. ib. 
Is aboliſhed in Scotland by the general aſſembly, 334. Is aboliſhed 


* England by parliament, 420. Is revived by king James II. viii. 


_ Iriſh, the ſame people, i. 473- Came originally from the 
4 


1 Highways, the firſt toll mentioned for repairing, ii. 496. The firſt general 


for the repair of, oy SN 449. 
monkiſh, a character of, i. 28. 
Hiſtory, ancient, cauſes of its uncertainty pointed out, i. 1. i8. 


"ther, a character of his philoſophy, and politics, vii 346. His death, 


Raby, Sr Pl. employed by the protector Somerſet to ſolicit an dl 


with the emperor Charles Ve bur fails, iv. 333. His accuunt of 


bis negociations, 
Vor. VIII. ſow 6G  Holgate 
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Holgate, archbiſhop of York, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen 
w. 376. | 
Holland, fee Netherlands, and United Provinces. 
Hollingſhed, his account of the manner of living among the common peo- 
ple juſt preceding his time, iv. 449, Curious remarks by him of the 
growth of luxury, 462. 
Hollis, forcibly detains the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in his chair, 
until a remonſtrance is paſſed againft tonnage and poundage, vi. 275. 
His ſentence by the court of king's bench, 276. Is impeached by the 
king, 467. Propoſes the declaring the generals of the parliamentary 
army traitors, vii. 131. Is made a lord by Charles II. 350. When 
ambaſſador at Paris, endeavours to make the French take part with the 
Enghſh againſt the Dutch, 404. Is ſent ambaſſador, to treat with the 
Durch at Breda, 419. Agrees to favour the intrigues of France, but 
refuſes to accept a bribe, viii. 43, note. 
Holloway, a merchaat of Briſtol, is executed for the duke of Monmouth's 
conſpiracy, viii. 198. | : 
Holmes, Sir Robert, his expedition againſt the Dutch ſettlements, vii. 399. 
Burns a fleet of Dutch ſhips in harbour, 414. His attempt on the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, 478. 
Holy Land, fee Cruſades. | 
Homeldon, battle of, between the Piercics and the earl of Douglas, iii. 68. 
Homilies, twelve, publiſhed, to be read to the people, iv. 291. Biſhop 
Gardiner's objections to them, 293. The ſlavith principles inculcated 
in them, v. 468. 
Honorius, pope, his avaricious demands on the clergy, it. 169. 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, is impriſoned on the accethon of queen Mary, 
ir. 376. Is cruelly burnt for hereſy, 412. An account of his ſeruples 
at conſecration, and the compromiſe he obtained, v. 150. | 
Hops, the planting of, much increaſed in the reign of James I. vi. 183. 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for Charles I. vi. 515. Is defeated 
at Torrington, vii. 62. 


 Horn-caſtle, battle of, between the earl of Mancheſter and the royaliſts, vi. 


535+ 
Horſes, forbid to be exported by Henry VII. iii. 3201. 
HFoſpitality, cauſes and eſſects of the decay of, in England, v. 487. 
Hotham, Sir John, is by the houſe of commons made governor of Hull, vi. 
479. Refuſes the king admittance into Hull, 489. Is detected in an 
intention of giving up the place, and is, with his fon, ſent up ro London 
and executed, 535. | 
Hotſpur, ſee Piercy. | 
Howard, Sir Edward, admiral, fon of the earl of Surry, deſtroys Barton 
the Scots pirate, iii. 425. Ravages the coaſt of France, 431. Is killed 
in an engagement in Conquet harbour, ib. His idea of naval courage, 


1b. note. | 
„lord, commands the main body of the Engliſh army at the battle 
of Flouden, iii. 438. Created earl of Surry, 440. EW 

„lady Catharine, becomes the object of the affeQtions of Henry 

VIII. on his diſguſt againſt Anne of Cleves, iv. 207. Is married to 

Henry, 211. Is accuſed to the king of incominency, 218. —_—_ 


INDEX. 


felon, 219. Is attainted by parliament, 220. Beheaded with the 
viſcounteſs of Rocheford, 221. 

Howard, lady Frances, is married to the earl of Eſſex, 67. Receives 
him from his travels with obſtinate diſguſt, 10. Contracts a familiarity 
with Carre viſcount Rocheſter, ib. Procures the diſgrace of Sir Thomas 
Orerbury, 68. Is devorced, and married to Carre, then earl of Somer- 
ſet, 70. Procures Overbury to be poiſoned, ib. Is found guilty of 
Overbury's death, 77. Is pardoned, 78. Dies in obſcurity, 10. 

- lord, one of the cabal of fix, his evidence againſt lord Ruſſel, viii. 
190. Gives evidence againſt Algernon Sidney, 197. and againſt Hamb- 
den, 198. | | 

Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chief juſticiary, puniſhes Fitz Oſ- 
bert, a lecentious lawyer, ii. 37. Aſſiſts John in his claim to the ſuc- 
ceſſion on Richard's death, 41. Summons a ſynod by his legatine au- 
thority, 56. Dies, 57. 

. a a ſervant of earl Bothwell, is executed for the murder of Darnley, 
and charges queen Mary with being acceſſary to it, v. 142. 

gde Burgh, chief juſticiary, is choten joint protector of the realm 
with the biſhop of Wincheſter, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, ii. 
152. Takes Rockingham caſtle on the earl of Albemarle's rebellion, 
153. Exccutes Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf and his aſſociates for a rebellious 
not in London, 154. Obtains of the pope a bull, declaring Henry III. 
of age for government, 155. His character, 159. His removal from 
the miniſtry and ſubſequent viciſhtudes, 160. | 

Hudibras, the event on which that poem was founded, vii. 332. Charac- 
ter of that performance, viii. 337. | | 

Hudſon's Bay Company, its charter when firſt granted. viii. 329. 

Hugonots, or French Proteſtants. See Conde, Colgini, Navarre, Anthony 
king of; Guiſe, Medici, Catherine de; Montmorency, &c. — Battle 

of Dreux, 572. Battle of St Dennis, and ſeige of Chartres, 186. 
The court agrees to an accommodation, 1h. A ſcheme formed for ſeiz- 
ing the prince of Conde and the admiral Coligni, 75. Battle of Jarnac, 
and death of Conde, 75. Battle of Moncontour, 188. Charles marries 
his ſiſter to the prince of Navarre, 205. The queen of Navarre poiſoned, 
ib. Maſſacre of Paris, ih. Are calumniated at foreign courts to palliate 
theſe barbarities, 206. Take arms again, 209. Make peace with 
Henry III. 212. The catholic league formed againſt them by the duke 
of Guiſe, jb. War declared againſt them again, 268. Afiſtance ſent 
to the king of Navarre by Elizabeth, 355. The Engliſh ſhips ſent 
againſt Rochelle deſert, vi. 208. The Dutch afſfiit the French in re- 
ducing that town, 209. Rochelle reduced, 263. A toleration conti- 
nued to them, ih. Are perſecuted and driven out of France, by the re- 
vocation of the edit of Nantz, viii. 24 3. | 

2 magazine formed there by the parliament, and Sir John Hotham 
appointed governor, vi 479. The king refuſed admittance into, 489. 
lord, procures the regency of Scotland to be conterred on the duke 
of Albany, iv. 6. Is traduced to the regent, 7. Makes war againſt 
the regent, and is put to death, 8. 
4 6g 2 8 Hume, 


INDEX. 


Hume, Sir David, affaffinates Darcy, warden of the marches in Scotlaad. 


w. 8. | 
——- , lord, joins a confederacy of Saotch nobles, to protect prince Jameg 
againſt the attempts of oth well, and to puniſh the murderers of Daraley, 
v. 19 Surrounds Mary and Bothwell in Borthwick caſtle, who eſcape 
from him, ib. | | 
—— lord, ſigns a proteſtation againſt the liturgy in Scotland, vi. 329. 
Hunter, an apprentice, burnt for hereſy, iv. 45. 
Huſbandry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enacted by Henry 
. VIE m 403. 
Houfs, John, burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 
Hyde, Sir Fdward, is made chancellor, and created earl of Clarendon, vii. 
351. dee Claren#:n. 


0 
AMAICA, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Ve- 
nables, vii. 255. 

James I. of England, an examination into his preten' ons to the crown, vi. 
1. His ſuccefion admitted by Elizabeth on her death bed, 2. Eor- 
bids the reſort of people io him on his journey to London, 3. His pro- 
fuie diſtribution of titles, 20. His partiality to his countrymen, ib. Re- 
ceives embaſſies of congratulation, 6. Concludes a treaty with France, 


for the ſupport of the United Provinces, 7. A conſpiracy againſt him 


detected, 8. Summons a conference of divines at Hampton- court, on 
points of faith and religious dicipline, 10. Why averſe to the puri 
tans, 11. His behaviour at the conference, 13. His reply when ſoli- 
eited in favour of prophecyings, 14. Summons a parliament, 15. Or- 
ders that no out-law ſhalt be choſen, 13. Orders the commons to con- 
fer with the judges concerning the election of Sir Francis Goodwin, an 
. out-law. 19. Compromiſes the affair with them, i5. His miltaken 
- notions of government and regal prerogative, 22. Calls in and annels 
all patents for monopolies, 23- Public ſpirited attempts of the com- 
mons, 24. ls deſirous of an union between the two kingdoms, 25. 
The commons backward in granting ſupplies to him, 26. Prorogues 
the parliament, 27. Concludes a peace with Spain, ib. His eagerne!s 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities,-28. Why ignorant of foreign politics, 29. 
Is ſtrict in executing the penal laws agaialt papiſts, 30. Hiſtory of the 
gunpowder conſpiracy, 3i. Receives obſcure hints of it, 34. His 
ſpeech to parliament on this occafion, 38. His religious fenriments ex 


plained, i5. Remarks on his ſperch in favour of the projected union 


of the two kingdoms, 40. Aſſumes the ſtile of king of Great Britain, 

2. Checks the commons in an intended petition againſt popiſh recu- 
* and for lenity toward the puritans, 43. Lays open his neceſſities 
to parliament, but is mortified with a refuſal of ſuitable ſupplies, 46. 
Cauſes of the preſent poverty of the crown, 47. How induced to ai- 

. bitrary exertions of his prerogative, 49+ A ſpirit diſcoverable among 
the Commons for reforming the conſtitution on free priciples, 51. Owns 
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ions not to be equal to law, but pleads precedents and utility 
them, 52- Enters into a treaty for relinquiſſiment of wardſhips and 


purveyance, 54- His pleaſant conceit on this occaſion, ib. nate. Pro- 


cures Vorſtius an Armenian profeſſor of divinity, to be baniſhed from the 
United Provinces, 57. How induced at length to alter his opinion of 
the abſolute decrees of God, 166. Founds a college at Chelſea for the 
refutation of papiſts and puritans, 167. His plan for the civilizing 
Ireland, 58. Death and character of Henry prince of Wales, 62. Mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth to the ele tor Palatine, 63. His rapid pro- 
motion of Robert Carre, a young Scots gentlemen, 64. Undertakes 
his education, 16. Unites the families of Howard and Deveraux by 


marriage, 66. Is prevailed on to procure the divorce af lady Eſſex, 6g. 


Creates Carre earl of Somerſct, 70. Raiſes money by the ſale of titles, 
71, Calls a parliament, ih. Diſſolves it in anger, and impriſons ſome 
of the members, 73. Inſtance of his indiſcreation in political converſa- 
tion, 74+ Young George Villars introduced to him, 76. Makes Vil- 


liers his cup-bearer, ih. Is informed of the ſecret of Sir Thomas Over- 


bury's death, 77. Orders a ſtrick inquiry into the affair, 1b. Pardons 
Somerſet and his lady, 78. His conduct in this inſtance extenuated, 79. 
Creates Villiers duke of Buckingham, ih. and lord high admiral, #6. 


Delivers up the cautionary towns to the Dutch for money, 80. His 
motives to this compoſition explained, ib. Propefes to viſit Scotland, 


83. His former endeavours to eſtabliſh epiſcopal authority in Scotland, 
84, Propoſes to the Scots parliament a law, for the government of the 
church to be veſted in him and the biſhops, 89. Is forced to drop the 
act, 99. Summons a meeting of Scots biſhops and clergy at St Andrews, 


ib. Is referred by them to a general aſſembly, i5. Reluctance of the 


general aſſembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by him, ib. Al- 
lows by proclamation in England, ſports and exercifes on the Sunday, 
92. Releaſes Sir Walter Raleigh, and grants permiſſian for his expedi- 
tion to Guiana, 94. Executes Raleigh on his return, 99. Why he 
refuſed to ackowledge the Elector Palatine as king of Bohemia, 103. 
The nation diſcontented at his inaCtivity in the elector's cauſe, 104. 
Obrains ſupplies from parliament, 107 His reply to the repreſentation 
of grievances, 108. Fall of the chancellor Bacon, 109. Prorogues the 


parliament, 110. Recalls his patents for monopolies, and redreſſes 


grievances, 111. The commons remonſtrate to him in favour of the 
eleftor Palatine, and againſt the Spaniſh match, 112. Reproves the 
houſe of this meaſure, 113. They repeat their remonſtrance, 114. 
His behaviour to the committee who preſent it. 115. Tears the pro- 
teltation of the commons out of their journals, 116. Diſſolves the par- 
liament, and puniſhes the leaders of the oppolition, ib. The remarks 
of both parties on theſe diſputes between him and the parliament, 118. 


| Negociates with the emperor in favour of the elector Palatine, 122. 


Perſuades him ro ſubmiſſion, 124. His want of ſpirit ridiculed abroad 
#. His efforts to conclude the Spaniſh match, i5. His conſent ob- 
taned for prince Charles's journey to Spain, which he repents afterwards, 


130. Is bullied by Buckingham into compliance, 31. Conceſhons in 
favour of the catholic religion made by _—————— g 
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Yields to Buck: s oppoſition to the match, 137. Aſſents 
— 1 repreſentation of the affair to * — 3 
Agrees to a war with Spain, 142. Endeavours to juſtify the earl of 
Middleſex, i by the commons, 144. Begins to eſtrange him. 
ſelf from Buckingham, 146. Receives intimations of Buckingham's 
ſchemes from the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 147. Sends forces to aſſiſt the 
Dutch againſt Spain, 149. Enters into a treaty for the marriage of 
Charles with the princeſs Henrietta of France, i5. Undertakes the 
recovery of the palatinate, but to no purpoſe, 151. Dies, 153, His 
Character, i5. Character of his queen, 154. The number of peers 
created by him, ib. His moderation in cauſes tried before the court of 
high commiſſion, 158, Two Arians burnt in this reign, 163. A re- 
view of manners during this reign, 166. Diſcouraged the gentry living 
in town, 169. Inſtance of his liberality, 173. His attention to the 
navy, 180. His avyerſton to tobacco, 188. His character as a writer, 
196. His reaſon for expelling Toby Matthews from the houſe of com- 
mons, 550. His notions of the regal power, from his book of The true 
laws of free monarchies, 553. Inquiry into his conduct in the caſe of Sir 
Waker Raleigh, 555. Remarks on his adminiſtration in general, 560. 
Is acknowledged by parliament to have allowed more freedom of debate 
than any of his predeceſſors, 566. The general notions of the Engliſh 
government at this time, ib. Teſtimony of the advantages derived from 
| his peaceable diſpoſition, 568. = 
James II. his acceſhon and firſt profeſſions, viii. 215. Orders by procla- 
mation a continuance of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 216. Goes publicly 
to maſs, 217. Sends an agent to the pope, ib. His reception of the 
Exclufioniſts, 218. His attachment to Mrs Sedley, 219. Summons a 
parliament, 220. His fpeech to parliament on the ſubject of his reve- 
nue is. Receives a grant of his revenue during life, 224. Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ſuppreſſed, 220. His undiſguifed and peremprory 
Janguage to parliament, 239. Procogues, and after diſſolves it, 242. 
Remarks on his imprudence with reſpect to religion, i5. His reſolute 
exertion of the diſpenſing power, 244. Endeavours to eſtabliſh it by the 
caſe of Sir Edward Hales, ib. Diſplaces four judges, 247. Brings four 
popiſh lords into the privy-council, 250. His violent meaſures for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of popery in Ireland, 251. Revives the court of high 
commiſſion, 254. Iſſues a declaration of general indulgence, and fuf- 
the penal laws againſt nonconformity, 256. Suſpends all penal 
laws in eccleſiaſtical aries, and grants a general liberty of conſcience, _ 
257. Pays court to the diſſenters, 258. Sends a ſolemn embaſly to 
Rome, 260. Four catholic-biſhops conſecrated, 262. Diſſolves the 
„ ih. Recommends a Benedictine to a degree at Cambridge, 
264. His conteſt with Magdalen-College, 265. Repeats his declara- 
tion of indulgence, and orders it to be read in churches, 267. Com- 
mits fix biſhops, with the primate, to the Tower, for petitioning agai 
te declaration of indulgence, 269. Orders Gifford, doctor of the Sor 
bonne, to be elected preſident of Magdalen-College, 273. Birth of the 
prince of Wales, ib. Applies to the prince of Orange for his concur- 
rence in his ſchemes, 279. Shews his diſpleaſure againſt the Dutch, 


281. 


[ 
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381. Is informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of Orange's ſchemes, 
287. Difarows Lewis's memorial to the ſtates in his favour, 289. 
His army and navy become diſaffected and mutinous, ih. Retradts his 
meaſares, 291. The prince of Orange lands at "Torbay, 294. His 
chief officers and ſoldiery deſert him, 295. Is deſerted by prince George 
of Denmark, and the princeſs Anne, 296. His conſternation at his 
misfortunes, 297. Iſſues writs for a new parliament, and fends com- 
miſtoners to treat with the priaceſs of Orange, 298. Sends away the 
queen and prince, and flies, 301. Is ſeized by the populace, and 
brought back to London, 303. Embarks for France, 305. His cha- 
rater, 1. 
james, ſon of Robert king of Scotland, afterwards James I. taken priſoner 
and educated by Henry IV. of England, ii. 75. His father dies, 4. 
Carried to France by Henry V. 114. Reſtored by the duke of Bedford, 
123. Murdered, 129. | 
II. of Scotland, general view of his conduct, iii. 220. How kil- 
led, ib 


— III. of Scotland, his character, iu. 332. Enters into a ſeven yeart | 


truce with Henry VII. 333. Murdered, 352. 

NV. of Scotland, ſucceeds on the murder of his father, iii. 352. 
Recieves Perkin Warbec, and marries him to a Scots lady, 37t. In- 
rades England in conjunction with Perkin, 15. Makes a truce with 


Henry VII. and ſends Perkin away, 378. Marries Margaret, eldeft 


daughter of Henry VII. 386. Sends a fleet to aſſiſt the French againſt 


VIII. 426. Ravages Northumberland, 437. Loſes his time 
with Ford, 14. Deteatcd, and ſuppoſed to be killed at the battle 
of Flouden, 43% 

— V. of Scotland is withdrawn by his mother Margaret from the 


power of the duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, iv. 7. Flies from 


the power of the earl] of Angus, 125. Takes the government into his 
own hands, ib. Refuſes to concur with his uncle Henry of England in 
ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, 124. Athits Francis againſt the 


ror, 145. Is married to Francis's daughter Magdalen, 146. Death of 


queen Magdalen, 50. Is betrothed to the duche!s-dowager of Longue- 
vile, whom Henry notwithſtanding fulicits in marriage, 201. She is 
ſent to Scot!ond, i5. Is perſuaded by Henry to join him in his reli- 
gious innovations, 2:6. His clergy diſſuade him, #6. Henry publi 
&manifeſto againit him, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the lords 


diſaffetion of his nobility, 229. Removes lord Maxwell, and 
death and character. 230. 


—, prince, ſon of Mary queen of Scotland, and her huſband lord Darn- 
ley, born, v. 100. Is protected, by an aſſociation of nobility, from 


the attempts of Bothwell, to get him into his power, 118. His mother 
forced to reſign the crown, 124. See the next article. 

— VI. of Scotland proclaimed and crowned, an infant, v. 125. 
His party openly eſpouſed by queen Elizabeth, 202. 209. The earl of 
Morton reſigns the regency to * Count d' Aubigney is — 
g 4 | 


Hame and Huntly, 228. Is diſconcerted in his operations by the 
appoints 
Oliver Sinclair, general of this army, ib. Battle of Solway, ib. His 
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. the duke of Guiſe to detach him from the Engliſh intereſt, ;5. Creates 

d Aubigney earl of Lenox, 232. Is ſeized by an affocation of the no- 
bility from out of the hands of Lenox and Arran, 248. Summons a 
hi and convention of eſtates, ib. Receives an embaſſy from 
Eli 249. Is induced to diſſemble his reſentment at his detention, 
250. Makes his eſcape, and ſummons his friends to attend him, 254. 
Walſingham ſent by Elizabeth to diſcover his true character, 255. Sum 
mons a parliament, 256. Writes a copy of verſes in praiſe of Sir Phi- 
Ip Sidney, 277. Eſcapes from the artifices of the Engliſh ambaſſador, 


Dr Wotton, 279. Concludes a league with Elizabeth for their mutual 


defence, ib. Licentiouſneſs of his clergy, 280. Remonſtrates to queen 


Elizabeth againſt the Execution of his mother, 321. His behaviour on 


this event, 353. Prepares to aſſiſt Elizabeth againſt the Spaniſh inva- 


ſion, 336. Marries a daughter of Denmark, 352. Goes over to Nor- 


way to fetch his bride, 353. Philip of Spain excites confpiracies againſt 
him, 371. Drives the Catholic lords who combined againſt him out of 
the kingdom, 373. Negociates to enſure his ſucceſſion to England, 421, 
Sends an embaſſy to Elizabeth on the ſuppreſſion of Efſex's inſurrection, 
432. Is appointed heir to the Engliſh crown by Elizabeth, 447. Seq 
James I. of England. | . | 

Jane Gray, lady, fee Gray. | 

Jaqueline, counteſs of Hainault, ſee Hainault. 9 

Jarnac, battle of, between the duke of Anjou and prince of Conde, v. 


ICcon Baſilike, of Charles L an enquiry into its authenticity, vii. 153. A 


character of the work, 154. 


Ida, the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, conquers Northumberland, and 
founds the kingdom of Bernicia, i. 25. 


vin. 187. His cruelty toward thoſe who had engaged in Monmouth's 


rebellioa, 233. Is rewarded with the chancellorſhip and a peerage, 236. 


Is appointed one of the commiſſioners on the revival of the court of high 
commiſſion, 254, note. Declines in favour by his adherence to the pro- 
teſtant faith, 264. Is killed by the mob, 302. 
Jephſon, colonel, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwell the 
title of king, vii. 269. 5 RG 
Jergeau, the earl of Suffolk, befieged and taken priſoner there, iii. 149. 
Jerom of Prague, burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 
Jeruſualem conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, i. 293. Maſtered by the 
Turks, 4b. Their depredations on the Chriſtian pilgrims to the firſt riſe 
of cruſades. ib. See Cruſades. "Taken by the Cruſaders, 311. God 
frey of Bouillon made king of, 312, AN WES, | 
Jeſuits, the morives of the eſtabliſhment of that order, v. 237. Character 
ot, ib. Campion and Parſons fent into England, 238. Campion exe 
cuted, 239. Five executed for the popiſh plot, viii. 1 10. wy 
Jews, a character of that people, ii. 3. How they came to practice uſury, 
ib. Forbidden by an edict to appear at the coronation of Richard I. i. 
A maſſacre of, ib. The great oppreſſions exerciſed againſt them under 
the Anglo Norman kings, 136. A maſſacre and — 


Jefferies, lord chief. juſtice, procures the conviction of Algeron Sidney, 
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by Fitz Richard, mayor of London, ii. 198. Extortions practi opon 
aſe o 


them during the reign of Henry III. 225. The pretences made 
to oppreſs them, 226. Are accuſed of adulterating the coin, and cruelty 


Ad by Edward I. 236. Banilhed by him, and rubbed and perſecuted | 


at the cinque-port towns, 237. 


Images, when they began to be worſkipyed, i. 65. 
Jipnſoament, arbitrarily inflicle. i by officers of Hate during the reign of 


queen Elizabeth, v. 456. 405. Sce Petition of riglu. 


Ina, king of Weſſex, his wiſe and glorious reign, i. 34. Bequeaths * 


kingdom to Adelard, his queen's brother, 55. 


 Jacident, in Scotland, an account of, and its effects, vi. 428. 


1 Jaclofures, obſervations on the law of Henry VII. againit, ii. 403. An 


inſurrection in Northamptonſhire, for the de{trution of, vi. 44. 

dents, riſe and character of that party, vii. 18. Is the iit Chriſt- 
ian ſet which admitted of toleration, 20. Adopt republican principles, 
21. Form a party in parliament againft the preſbyterians, ib. Reduce 


_ the parliament under ſubjection to the army, 104. Afront the Scots 


commiſſioners on their departure, 115. Obtain the entire command of 
the parliament, by the violent excluſion of the pre{byterian members by 
the army, 131. ; 


Indies. See Eaft and e. 


Iudulgence, the declaration of, publiſhed by king Charles II. vii. 387. 


Repeated, 476. Recalled, 504. A general declaration of, publiſhed 


by James II. viii. 256. Is repeated, and ordcred to be read in 


churches, 267. | 


ladulgencies, from what motives the fale of them, promoted by pope Leo 


P 


X. iv. 33. The produce from, how applied by him, 34. *.icentious cons» 
duct of the venders of them, ib. The ſale of, preached againſt by Mare 


tin Luther. ' See Luther and Reformation. A large cargo of, taken 


on board two Spaniſh ſhips, v. 362. Not productive of a total diſſo- 
lution of morality. 451. | 


| laduſtry, inquiry into the cauſes of the low ſtate of, in the time of Hen- 


ry VII. iii. 403. 
Infantry, Swits, their advantages over the heavy armed cavalry ia uſe 
at the ime of Henry VIII. iii. 432. 


4 linocent III. pope, his character, and ſtate of the papacy, at his promo- 


ion, ii. 56. Levies a fortieth of eccleſiaſtical revenues for the relief of 
the Holy land, . His conduct on the double election of Reginald 
and John de Gray to the ſee of Canterbury, 58. Sets both of them 
aide, and appoints cardinal Langton to be primate, 60. His myſteri- 
ous preſent to John to pacify him, 56. Lays the kingdom under an in- 
terdi& on account of John's oppoſition, 62. Excommunicates the em- 


peror Orho, 66. Publiſhes a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, ib. Ex- 


communicates John, 67. Abſolves John's ſubjects from their allegi- 
ance to him, 68. Offers John's kingdom to Philip of France, 69. 
His private inſtructions to Pandolf, his legate to Philip, 70. Takes off 
tis interdicts, 76. Inclines to favour John againſt his barons, 8 1. Is 


aplied to by John, complaining of his being forced to grant the great 


Farter by his barons, 91. Annuls the charter by a bull, 92. 
* Innocent 
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A Innocent IV. pope, calls a general council at Lyons, to excommunicate 
B the emperor Frederic, ii. 170. His claims of Eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
E ib. Offers the kingdom of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwal, who re. 
fuſes it, 171. | 
Inoiofa, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, gives James I. a » diſcovering 
fchemes of * Duke of Buckingham, vi. 147. n ” 
nſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, a treatiſe fo called, wrote and publiſhed by 
Henry VIII. uv. 223. 
Intercurſus magnus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded between Eng- | 
land and the Flemings, iii. 378. | | | 
Intereſt of money, when firſt regulated by law, iv. 278. Declared illegal | 
by parliament, 354. The rates of, how limited in England and France, | 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. The rates of, in the reign of 
James I. vi. 172. | 
Inveſtitures, diſpute between pope Gregory VII. and the emperor Henry 
IV. concerning, i. 267. Between pope Paſcal II. and Henry I. of | 
England, 326. Artifices of che popes, to annex the privileges of, to 
the papacy, ii. 59. 5 | 
Joan D'Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory previous | 
to her public actions, iii. 142. Becomes inſpired with a deſire to aſſiſt | 
Charles VII. oppreſſed by the Engliſh, 4). Applies to the governor of | 
Vacouleurs, who ſends her to the king, 143. Offers to raiſe the fieges 
of Orleans, ib. Examincd by the Theologians and parliament, 144. 8 
Entruſted with the command of a convoy to ſupply Orleans, 145. En- 
ters Orleans with ſafety, 146. Another convoy enters unmoleſted, ib. 
Drives the Engliſh from one of their poſts, 147. Maſters two others, 
148. Wounded, ib. The befiegers retire, 149. Takes Jergeau, 
hither the Earl of Suffolk had retired, by aſſault, ib. The probable 
— ſne had in theſe enterprizes, 150. Attends the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims, 152. General terror which the reports of her raiſed, 
ib. Inclines to return home, but is detained by Dunois, 154. Goes to 
the aſſiſtance of Campeigne, and is taken priſoner, ib. Review of her 
conduct, 155. Tried for ſorcery, 156. Interrogatories put to her, 
157. Condemned, ib. Recants her pretenſions to inſpiration, 158. 
Burnt, #6. a | | 
John, fourth ſon of king Henry II. his father's kind intentions in his 
favour, 1. 434. Sent to reduce Ireland without effect, 453. His father's f 
grief on finding him a party in his brother Richard's revolt, 462. The : 
bounty of his brother Richard I. to him, ii. 2. Marries Aviſa, daughter 4 
of the earl of Glouceſter, ib. Summons a council at Reading, in his | 
brother Richard's abſence, to oppoſe the tyranny of Longchamp, biſhop 
of Ely, guardian of the realm, 17. Is ſeduced from his allegiance by 
the offers of Philip of France, ib. Abetts Philip's invaſion of Norman- i 
dy, 24. Claims the kingdom of England, as heir to his brother, whom | 
he ed to be dead, 25. Returns to France, and openly acknowledges ; 
his alliance with Philip, 16. All his poſſeſſions in England forfeited on | 
account of this treaſon, 29. The laconic letter ſent him by Philip on 
| Richard*s relea:2, 30. His treacherous conduct to Philip, previ- 
A ous to his ſubmitting to his brother, 31. Rerroſpedt of his meaſures 
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farther conceſſions to them, 89. Twen fire barons aphointed confer- 
ratorsof this charter, go. Takes ſor: eaſores to oypofe his barons 
ad applies to the pope, 91. Receives forces from abroad, with the 


pope's 


INDEX. 


o ſecure the ſucceſſion, while his brother was abſent in Paleſtine, 40. 
His acceſſion to the Crown on Richard's death, 41. Concludes a peace 


wich Philip, 2. Procures a divorce from hie wife, and eſpouſes Iſabella, 


daughter of the count of Angouleme, who had been married to 
the count de la Marche, 43. His nobles refuſe to attend him to quell 
the commotions in France, without a confirmation of their privileges, ib. 
Bat are intimidated by him, 44. Inceaſes the Norman Barons againſt 
kim, ib. violares his engagements to Philip, 45. takes young Ar- 
thur, dnke of Bricanny, prifoner, with the count de la Marche, and 
other Norman Darons, 46. His conference with Arthur, 47. Kills 
hin, 15. Generally deteſted for tis cruel act, 48. Is ſummoned be- 


fore Philip to anſwer for this murder, and, on non- appearance, ſen- 


tenced to forfeit all his royalties in France, 49. Beſieges Alencon, but 
obliged to abandon it by the addreſs of Philip, ib. Refigns himſelf to 
2 ſtupid inactivity, 30. Flies over to England on the taking of Cha- 
teau Gaillard, 53. The poſſeſſion of Normandy recovered by the 
French, 51. Opprefes his Barons for deſerting him in Normandy, i5. 
Mikes ir gectual preparations for recovering Nurmandy, 55. Makes a 


diforacetsi expedirion to Rochelle, ;5. Remarks on the tendency of his 


delar ur, i. His conduct on the clandeſtine election of Reginald to 


the fee of Canterbury, 57. Procures John de Gray, biſhip of Nor- 
vich, to be elected, 58. Appeals to the pope on the occaſion, 16. His 


rage on the pope's {erting ande both comperitors, and appointing car- 


dina! Langton to the p-tnacy, 61. Exyels the monks of Chriſt church, 


ib. Is threatened with an interdict, 62. His oppoſition and incapa- 
city to ſupport it, 16. Tae kingdom interdicted, and the immediate 
conſequences cf it, ib. Eli; retaliation, 64. Nis cruel treatment of 


William de Braouſe's wife and fon, 65. Is excommenicated, ib. His 


treatment of Geoffrev, archdeacon of Norwich, 67. His biſhops with- 


draw themfclves out of the kingdom, 68. Is deſerted by his nobility, 
b. Propoſes a conference with Langton, but his terms rejected by him 


ib. His ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance to him, 25. His king- 
dom offered by the pope to Philip of France, who prepares an armament 
to take poſſcſſion of it, 69. Afﬀembles his vaſſals ar Dover, to oppoſe 
him, 70. Is prevailed on by the legate Pandolf to ſubmit to the pope, 
#. Refigns his kingdom to the pope, 71. His mean homage to Pan- 
dolf, 72. His cruel reſemment to Peter of Pomfret, 73. Propoſes an 
rafion of France, but is deſerted by his barons, 74. His abje& ſub- 
miſkons ro Langton and the prelates who returned with him, 75. The 
exorbitant claims of reſtitution by his Clergy, 75. The interdict taken 


off, i. Makes a fruitleſs expedition ro France, 77. His barons 


confederate for a renewal of their charter of liberties, 79. Their for- 
mal demand thereof, $0. Yields the right of inveſt cares to his Clergy 
to attach them to him, 75. Appeals to the pope agnin{t his barons, 81, 
Refuſes to grant their d-mands, 5. They commence hoſtilities againſt 
tim, 82. He ſigus the preat charter of nghth liberties, $4. Makes 


INDEX. 
p=pe's bull againſt the great charter, 92. Beſieges and takes the caſlle 


of Rocheſter, 93. His cruel treatment of the garriſon, and devaſtation 


in the open country, ib. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, ſon 
of Philip of France, 94. Is defeated by the French ſoldiers on the ar. 
rival af Lewis, 95. Dies, 97. His character, is. His children, 98. 
Granted the firit charter to the city of London, 99. His cruel extortiog 
of money from a very rich Jew, 226. 
John, king of France, fun of Philip de Valois, puts the conſtable d'Eu to 
| death, ii. 450. Scizes Charles, king of Navare, and impriſons him, 451, 
Is defeated and taken priſoner at Poitiers, by prince Edward, 458. 
Is nobly treated by Edward, 459. Is carried to London, 460. Con- 
cludes a diſhonourable treaty with Edward, which is diſclame 1 by the 
Cauphin, 465. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Bretigni, 44g. 
Ratiſies this treaty at Calais, 470. Returns to England and dies, 471. 
. Don of Aultria, is appointed governor of the Low Countries, 
on the death of Requeſens, v. 219. Is forced to agree to the treaty 
called the pacification of Ghent, h. Breaks this treaty, and ſeizes 
Namur, 220. Projects a marriage with Mary Queen of Scots, ib. Gains 
an advantage over the Elemings at Gembluurs, 222. Is poiſoned, 23 
ſuppoſed, by Philip, 29. | 
—— - III duke of Britanny, marries his brother's daughter, as his 
heireſs, co Charles de Blois, ii. 415. ; 
John of Gaunt. See Lancaſter. | | 
Joanfon compared with Shakeſpeare as a dramatic writer, vi. 192. 
Janes, colonel, contributes to the defeat uf Charles I. at Cheſter, vii. 61, 
. inigo, is proſecuted by the parliament, for aſſiſting in rebuilding 
tae cathedral of St Paub, vii. 341. 
Joſeph, Michael, inſtigates an inſurrection in Cornwall againſt Henry VII. 
mn. 373. Defeated and executed, 376. | : 
Journals of the houſe of commons, when they firft began to be regularly 
kept, vi. 44 8 L 
Joyce, cornet, ſeizes king Charles I. at Holdenby, and carries him to the 
ariny, vit. 88. | 
Ireland, an expedition againſt, undertaken by Henry IT. i. 423. State of, 
at chat time, 424. Irs diſtinct ſovereignties, 425. Granted to Henry II. 
by pope Adrian II. 426. See De mot, Strom gloau, and Filz-Stephens. 
Improper conduct of the Engliſh with regard to, 430. Piers Gavaſton 
made lord-lieutenant of, by Edward II. u. 331. Is grievouſſy oppi eiſed 
by the Englih, 342. Robert Bruce king of Scotland, makes an uaſuc- 
ceſsful expedition to, ib. Annual exp.nce of, to England, in the reign 
of Henry V. iii. 121. Attached ro the houſe of York, 325. Revolts 
under the pretenſious of Lambert Simnel, ib. Sir Edward Poynings ſent 
over to reduce the muleontents in that kingdom, 367. His memorable 
ſtarate, ib. Ineſfectual attempts upon, by Perkin Warbec, 370. Erect- 
ed into a kingdom by parliament, iv. 221. gate. Is invaded by the 


Spaniſh general San Jelepho, v. 233. The cruelty of lord Gray on re- 


ducing the invaders, 234. The imperfe& dominion of England over, 
395. Cruel treatment f the narives, 396 Hiſtory of Shan Oneale, 
398. Account vt the carl of 'Thumond, 400. Tyrone rebels, 401. 72 
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feat df the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, 402 The carl of Eſſex font 

„404. His ill ſucceſs, 406. 'rcaty between Eiffex and Tyrone, 40 L. 
Elſex ſuddenly goes over to England, 4.9. The truce broke by Tyrone, 
112. Tyrone driven into the Moraſſes by Mountjoy, 413. The Engliſit 
troops. are paid with baſe money, 435. Is invaded by the Spaniarde, 
436. Tyrone and the Syamards reduced, 438. yrone furrenders to 
the deputy, 445. The cwilization of, undertaken by James I. vi. 58. An 
explanarion of the Brehon law, ib. Gavelkind and taniſtry, 59. Theſe 
cuſtoms aboliſhed, and the Englith laws introduced, ih. Colonies plant- 
ed in Uliter, on its falling ro th: crown by attainders, 60. The plan 
of civilization confirmed by Charles I. 429 The Engliſh proteſtants there 
adopt the puritanical opinions, and popular pretenſions of the Engl th 
houſe of communs, 430. The men raf d by Stafford to ſerve agaiiilt 
the Scots, reduced, 432. Are withheld from entering the Spaniſh fer- 
vice, ib. A conſpiracy formed to expel the Engliſh, 433. Maſſacre of 
the Engliſh in Ulster, 436. The rebellion and cruel treatment ef the 
Engliſh extended through the other provinces. 440. The fugitives re- 
ceived in Dublin, 441. The Engliſh of the pale, join the Iriſh inſur- 
gents, 442. The rebels defeated in ſcveral encounters by Scots troops 
ſent to ſuppreſs them, 543. The diſtreſſed ſtate of the kingdom by 
theſe devaſtations, 544. A ceſſation concluded wirh rhe rebel: by the 
king's order 546 Glamwurgan's treaty with the council of Kilkenny, 
vii. 67. A new rebellion excited by Rinuccini, the pope's nuncio, 162. 
The nuncio is driven out of the iſland, 163. The girriſons reduced for 
the king by Ormond, 164. Cromwell is choſen ficutenant by the 


council of (tate, ;5. His rapid ſucceſſes there, 165. Is reduced by Ire- 


ton, 206. A view of the admiciſtration there, under the protectorate of 


Oliver Cromwell, 268. The native Iriſh confined to Conraught, 445- 


Court of claims erected to re{tore contilcations and arrcars to royalilts, 


4465. An intended inſurrection ſuppreſſed by Ormond, 46. The cattle 


of, prohibited from being imported to England, 448. Succcſſion of 


lords licutenants, vii. 161. Ormond fent over again, 162. Violent 
meaſures of king James in favour of Popery, 2c2. Tyrconnel mace 
lord lieutenant, 45. The corporation charters annulled, and new ones 
granted, fubje& ro, the king's will, 200. The ilices of government 
there filled with catholics, 15. | 


Ireland, father, tried and executed with Grove and Pickering, for the po- 
piſh plot, viii. 90. | 

hieton, ſon in Jaw to Oliver Cromwell, is wounded and taken priſoner at the 
battle of Naſcby, vii. 57. His character, 110. Propoſes to Crom- 


well a mecting ro conſider of fcrtling the nation, and bringing the king 


to a trial, 15. THis ſpeech in parliament againft further treaty with the | 


king, 112 Tlis cruelty on the taking Colcheſter, 128. Is appointed 
one of the judges to try the king, 136. Is left commander in chief in 
leland by Cromwell, 187. His ſueceſſes there, 205. Takes Limetic, 
and dies of the plague, 206. His character, 10. 
della, daughter of the count of /ngouleme, is taken by her father from 
der huſband the count de la Marche, and married to king John, ii. 43. 
Her children by John, 98. Narries the count de la Marche on John's 
| . death 
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death, 164. Her children by him ſent to England to viſit their brothey 
Henry III. 55. Henry's bounty of riches and honours to them, 165. 
They are baniſhed, 185. | 


of England, ii. 297. Is married to him when king, 330. Her character 
and averſion to Pere Garaſton, 16. Is infulted, and ſome of her retinue 
killed by lord Badle\mere, 347, Goes to Paris to mediate between her 
huſband and her brother Charles the Fair, 351. Her expedient to this 
end, ib. Becomes acquainted with Roger Mortimer, 352. Her inti. 
macy with him, 75. Engages in a conſpiracy agzinft the king, ib. Af. 
fances her ſon to the daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, 
354. Lands with an army in Suffolk, i5. Is joined by the barons, 1. 
Her declaration, 75. The city of London declares for her, 355. She 
calls a parliament, which depoles Edward, 356. Is conſined, on the 
execution of \'ortimer, 279. 
—, dauphter of Charies VI. of France, marricd to Richard II. of 
England, wi. 25. Returned to her father, 66. | 
, queen of Caſtile, and wife of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, dies, ii. 
390, Her daughter Joan married to Philip, archduke of Auſtria, ib. 
Italy, its defenceleſs [tate when invaded by Charles VIII. of France, iii. 
268. View of Italian politics at that period, ;þ. League formed againſt 


France, 56. The {tate of, at the acee on of Henry VIII. ii. 413. The © 


powers of, confederate with the emperor Charles V. againſt Francis I. 
king of France, iv. 49. The French driven out of, 54. The confede- 
rate ſtates of, become jealous of the L1peror, ib. They league with 
Francis againſt him, 68. Character of the writers of, on the revival of 
learning, vi. 191. 5 


Judges, itinerant, why firſt appointed, ii. 124. Their anſwer to the que 


{tion propounded to them by Henry VIII. reſpecting atrunders, iv. 198. 


Patents given them, during good behaviour, by Charles I. vi. 421. 


Four difplaced by James II. preparatory to trying the caſe of Sir Edward 


Hales, viti. 247. | 

Jedgment of God, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 223. 

Julius II. pope. his character, iii. 415. Joins in a league with the empe- 
ror, and the kings of France and Spain, aguinſt the Venerians, ib. De- 
clares war againſt the duke of Ferrara, 416. Inter ddicts the coucil of 
Pifa, 418. The Swiſs in his intereſt drive the French out of Milan, and 

' reinſtate Maximilian Sforſa, 423. Dies, and is fucceeded by Leo. X. 

a ACS. © 

——\ III. pope, his joy at the return of England to its obedience to the 
church of Rome, iv. 400. His commiſſion to cardinal Pole with reſpect 
to church lands, 401, note. 

—— Agricola. See Agriccla 

— Cæſar. See Cæſur. 

Juries, origin of the appoinment of, for judicial deciſions, i. 93. 

Juriſprudence, revival of the Roman, and its advantages over thoſe modes 
which preceded its revival, iii. 299. Why it did not become the munt- 
cipal law of England, 300 

Jurors, anciently puniſhed by fine and impriſonment for findiog a verdit 
contrary to the direction of the judges, v. 458. 


Iſabella, daughter of Plulip, king of France, contracted to prince Edward 


Jury, | 


- * 
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INDEX 


Jurys a liſt of the puritannical names of, at the time of the commonweakh 

il. 230. Ace. 

ki a peace, the ſirſt inſtitution of that office, ii. 319. 

luſticiary, chief, that office when abohthed, ii. 320. 

inian's Pandects, the accidental ſinding of, how far ad vantageous to the 

revival of civil policy, iii. 299. | 

nes, where they ſettled in Britain, i. 22, volte. | 
is made biſhop of London and high treaſurer, vi. 300. Reſigns, 

495» Attends Charles I. at his execution, vii. 143. | 


K 


7 ENDRE D, king of Mercia, refigns his crown, and ends his days in 
\. penance at Rome, i. 48. 


Kenric, the Saxon, defeats the Britons fighting agaiaſt his father Cerdic, 


i. 23. 

Kent, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 28. 

Kent, earl of, brother to Edward IT. engages with queen Iſabella, in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his brother, ii. 353. Purſues Edward to Briſtol, 355, 
Is inſnared by the arts of Mortimer, condemned and executed, 377. 


ent, maid of. See Barton, Elizabeth. 


Let, a tanner, excitez and heads in inſurrection in Norfolk againſt in- 
cloſures, iv. 331. Is deſeatgd by Dudley, carl ot Warwick, and execu- 
—_ | | 

Kildare, earl of, made deputy of Ireland, under the duke of Richmond, iv. 
122. Is called over to anſwer for his conduct, and dies in prifon, 10. 
His foo, with five uncles, exccuted for joining the Irith rebels, 75. 

Kilkenny, council of, a ceſſation agreed with, by the earl of Ormond, vi. 
546. Glamorgan's treaty with, vii. 67. Conciudes a peace with Or- 
mond, and engages to afatt the king, 161. | 

_ battle of, between the earl of Montroſe, and the covenanters, vit. 

3 


Kimbolton, lord, takes part with the commons, in their diſputes with | 


Charles I. wi. 462. Is impeached by the king, 467. 

King of England, a fummary view of his power ug a feuds! prince, ii. 108. 
Naturally favoured by the common people, 112. Heard cauſes often 
perſonally in their court, 123. All who act under the authority of him 


; for the time being, indemnified from future artunder by ſtutute, iii. 306. 


tions on this law, 0. Ex tent of his power at the ume of Henry 


VII. 396. 


. Lirkealdy of Grange, commander of the caſtle of Edinburgh, declares fer 


queen Mary, v. 202. Is reduced by the Engliſh, and executed by his 
countrymen, 203. 
ike, colonel, his ſavage cruelty after the battle of Sedgmoor, viii. 232. 
«patrick, the creſt and motto of that family, whence derived, ii. 316. 
„Sir Thomas, engages the French admiral Primauget, off the coat 
of Britanny, and the two admirals blows up; iii. 423. 4 
Loights, Roy diſtingutſhed in battle y by the enſigns on theit 
li. 38. 


 Kniohts-fees, 


INDEX. 


Kaights- fees, the number of thoſe eſtabliſhed by William the conguere? 
172 How the number decreaſed, 75. | a 
Kaights of ſhires, to aſſiſt in parliament, when they firſt began to be ap. 
pointed, ii. 184. See Commons. 
Tnolles, Sir Robert, invades France from Calais, but is defeated by Du 
SGuſclia, ii. 482. | 
Knox, John, the Scots reformer, remarks on his account of the murder of 
cardinal Beaton, iv. 298, note. Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, v. 26, 
Inſpires the people with zeal againſt popery, ib. Riot thereupon, ib. 
Becomes chief director of the Congregation of the Lord, 30. Inftigates 
tte people and preachers to infult queen Mary on her arrival, for her 
adherence to the catholic religeon, 48. His inſolent ſpeeches to Mary, 
on her kind overtures to him, 49. Defends the outrages committed in 
the queen's chapel, 53. Inſults lord Darnley on his marriage with 
Mary. 89. 


L. 


ABOUR, the price of, attempted in vain to be dd by parlia- 


ment, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 496. And commodities, re- 
marks on the comparative prices of, at the time of Henry VII. and 
now, iii. 402. 


Laci, Roger de, conſtable of Cheſter, his gallant defence of Chateau Gail- 


lerd for John againſt Philip of France, ii. 5p 1. His generous treatment 


by Philip. when the place was taken, 52. 


Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, controverts the real preſence, iv. 190. Is accuſed, 


and appeals to Henry VIII. 15. Henry enters into a formal diſputation, 
with him, 191. Is ſilenced and ſentenced as a herctic, 192. Is burnt 
with great crucity, 76. | 5 


—— —, is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland by the intrigues of 
Gliver Cromwell, vii. 165. Follows Charles II. out of Scotland into 
Eagland, 195. Batile of Worceſter, 190. Cromwell appointed pro- 
tector by his means, 232. Oppoſes the motion for giving Cromwell the 
title of king, 270. Is deprived of his commiſſions, and retires with a 
penſion, 275. Enpages ia the cabal ot Wallingfard-houſe, 295. Sup- 
preſſes an inſurrection of royaliſts, and takes Sir George Booth priſoner, 
302. Forms an affociation among the officers againſt the parliament, ib. 
Is caſhiered, 303, Expels the parliament, 26. Eſtablithes the committee 


bol ſafety, 304 Marches northward to meet Monk, 311. Is committed 


to the Tower, 214. Eſcapes, 326. Is retaken by Lagoldiby, ib. Is 
excepted from the act of indemnity on the reſtoration, 353- Is tried, 
321. Is reprived and conſined in Guernſey, 384. 
Lambeth, a council ſummoned there,by Anfelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to enquire imo the law fulueſs of Mariida's marrying Henry I. i. 318. 
Lancaſter, Edmond earl of, ſent by Edward 1. to accommodate differences 
with Philip king of France, ii. 261. Makes an uuſucceſsful attack upon 


Guicnne, 283. Dies, 0. 


— —, Thomas earl of, his character, opulence, and power, ii. 330. 


eads a confederacy of barons againſt Piers Caxaſton, 3 31. Comes to 


parliament 


—— 
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Salton, ib. Is ane henry Reward, , 2 
againſt Gavaſton, 4. Raiſes againſt 

| den 8 ne 

24 Combines with the barons 39 runthe 


OR es ITE ä "UN 
aa, x] brake and ainſt Edward II. ii. 453 Tard ene 
r — 356. Is F 
Tray be ng wo ern ke of hank 98 
| appointed guardian to the young king, 372- | 
| 3 0408 Hemet i fruitleſs n for peace be - 
 .pwee Eduard III. and king John of France, at Avignon, ii. 450. 1s 
rn Is created duke of Lancaſter, 
467. 1 —— Elcned and 2 of 
1 France, his priſoner, ib. | 
| ———, John of Gaunt, duke of, ſon to Edward III. his 
| brother in his expedition to Caſtile, ii. 476. „ 
re Efpouſes for his ſecond wife, the daughter of 
| Per bing of Caltile, 478. His army in France haraſſed and deſtroyed, 
2 — „ ee 
483. great authority daring the mioorie ickard II. it. 4. 
Conſequence of his pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile, ib. His unſuc- 
47 His palace at the Savoy burat by the 
rabble, 9. Diſappointed in hopes of obtaining Caſtile, 13. Returns 
home, 24. Obtains a grant of the duchy of Guienne, 25. Relinquiſhes 
r Succeeded by his fon the Duke of Hereford, ib. 
—, Heory duke of, his character, iii, 47+ - Comes vey as the c- 
en of Richard II. for Ireland, 38. Increaſe of his army, 39. 
Seizes Briſtol, and executes ſome of Richard's miniſters without trial, ib. 
Obrains poſſeſſion of the king's and aſſembles a parliament in his 
name, 42. . Procures his 46, His challenge of the crown, 
ry > ng rae tr cop pretenſiona, 47. Calls a parliament by 
dis on authority, 48. ton Mn IV. 
—=, James, his ſucceſsful captures from the Spaniards, and expedition 
0 Brazil, v. 376. — 44 


| Company, 477. 477. udal Syſtem. 
iis Fo,» ome ae oft dd of rin red Ee | . 
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| INDEX 
Late bt of, berwee Mary queen of Scon, and Murry the reg 
v. 12 
Langtos cardinal, a; pointed Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
— — — 


cent III. in 
John's propoſal towards an 68. Returns to 
king's ſubmiſſi ns, 75. — 


and receives the 


y > tp dreary — 
of John, 79. Refuſes to publiſh 2 
s cited to ee 


ha 36. 3 on rranſub- 
| 385. 1s with diſtrop Ridley, 47 

Land, biſhop of London, his charadter, vi. 284. | — wee Geivite- o- 
nies into the church, 285. Is offered a cardinaPs hat, 286. Becomes 


he prune, 207. His behaviour in the coofecration of St. 
Catharine's church, ib. ntroduces pi | 


fy, 355- — he ee. L 
©. is tried, vit. 38. And executed, 39. Rewoſpet 


5 egen among the Teese 4 view of, i. 215. 
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framed at Edinburgh, at the 
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441- 
guardian of the 
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the duke of Mayenne on 


in 
Declines on the converſion of 


by 


lake of 


by 


v. 213. Is revived, 268. 1s headed 


death of Guile 357. 


Wolley, iv. 16. Is oppreſfons check- 


and office deſcribed, k 478, mote. 
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— which he braves and defeats, 210. Calls n 3 

_ farnis a Houſe of Commons, and appoints members to be f. ei 

ih. n 211. -E 

this pathiament to cruſh his 212. treatment of prince Ed. 

- wars, whom he A is ce, ib. Edward eſcapes from him, 

216. His fon Simon defeared by prince Edward, ib. Himſelf defeated 

nad killed at Eveſham by Edward, 215. Review of his character and 

conduct, i5. His wife and children baniſhed, 218 His fous aaa 
their couſin Henry d' maine at Viterbo, ib. * 
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*- obraming Ekzabeth, #. Declines" the 
.. Fe 
239. Writes a ler to Mary, recommending the duke of Norfalk-to 
| her for a huſband, t59. : Diſcovers Norfolk's deſigns to Elizabeth. 160. 
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Leek WK: he men e bees. 
Engkſh, | with great zeal vi. 
rr 25 
cours to cardinal Beaton and the queen dowager of Scotland, iv. 235. 
Entertains hopes of marrying the queen dowager, 240. Patrovifes the 
proteſtant intereſt in Scotland, 24 Applies to Englaod —— 
. Is forced by Arran to fly to England, and marries Henry's niece, 
245- Is invited to Scotland with his fon lord Darnley, v. 86. Implores 
for the murder of his fon, 108. Is cited to make good his charge 
| on Bothwell, i Proteſts againſt the trial of Bothwell, who 
is acquineed, 109. Clams the regency, as grandfacher tothe young king 

James VI. 124. Appears betore the commiſſioners at 
. yatgpenne for the meader FAT, 140. Is choſen heu- 
n Is made 
regent 44 Delivers up the earl of Nosthum- 
EI — and put % τ by auth 
ͤ— 606. h ; 
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with an army, 95. Loſes 


ws 4 


Meers Phikp of Spain 


commans at the commencement 


ny; 


, 


INDEX. 


138. Takes 


* 


—ũ—ũ—ũ—ẽ— —e— 90. The points of reformation aimed at by 
them, 91. The dockrines of Martia Luther embraced by d, iv. 35. 
See Hereſy, and Reformation”  _ 

London, a flouriſhing Roman colony there, deſtroyed, and the inhabitants 
_ maſſacred by the Brirons, i. 8. Burnt by the Danes, 71. Rebuilt by 
Alfred, 85. Submits to William duke of Normandy, 234- The liber- 

es of, confirmed, but the inhabitants diſarmed by him, 238. _— 
ſummoned there, 267. Another, 343. Charter granted to by king 
Henry I. 347. The citizens ſummoned to a council to ze the 
© pretenſions of the empreſs Matilda, 3 C3. ion of the number 
ol its inhabitants at this time, — 1 againſt Matilda, 365. 

Maſſacre of Jews there at the coronation of Richard I. ii. 4. Its firſt 
charter of incorporation when granted, 99. Tumults excited there in 


citizen riſe in favour of queen Iſabella, and murder the biſhop of Exeter, 
N in Me Ibo 
. nlage, 356. Great deſtruction there by the plague, 448. John king of 
France brought priſoner to, 460. Irs charter feized by Richard II. 
in. 26. 1 ̃ foe fined by Henry VEIL bs 222. 
An inſurrection of apprentices and others there to the encou- 

foreign artificers, 274- Queen Mary's title acknowledged by the 
— onto Lady Jane Gray, 372. Twenty thouſand 
de there of the plague brought from Havre de Grace, v. 80. The 
Royal Exchange buik by Six Thomas —-»„ The number of 
| foreigners in, at this time, 16. Great plague there in James's reign, vi. 
pe The number of its inhabitants at this time, 55. Is the centre of 
+ all the commerce of the kingdom, 23. The continued concourſe of the 
+ gentry there diſcouraged. by James I. 169. He renews the edits againſt 


179. Another plague in, 206. D 224. 
Sbip money levied on it by Charles, ib. Refuſes another loan to the 
- Voſs 356: Petition for a parhament, 359. The treaty with the Scors 
| at-Rippon, adjourned toy 361. Peritions for a total alteration of Charch- 


the dey poriginn — as alſo the porters and appremices, 475- 
Takes part with the parliament againſt the kiog, 495- Its trained bands 
join the earl of Eſſex, og. es of militia to Eſſex, 
331. — — out by . to deſend ĩt againſt the 
© UMy,. viz. 95. Petitions the parliament. againit the change of its militia, 
- which. the oblige it to grant, 101. The common-council, 
ende an aſſeſſment to ——— — reſtoration, 2 


four of the barons by Fitz Richard the Mayor, 198$—202. The 


in, ib. Brick-burldings in by whom introduced, 
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for a free parliamdhe, 318. Lends money to Charles IT. for the 

war, 400. Great plague of, 408. le burnt, 415. Good effetts 
this calamiry, 416. Di between the cnizens and Sir Roben 
Clayton, lord mayor, about the election of ſheriffs, vii. 127. Diſputeg 
herween the citizens and Sir John Moor on the fame occaſion, «56. A 


whe charter was reſtored, 181. The mayor, „and a deputa, 


— e, when firſt finiſhed of 


ſtone, ii. 9g. 


avs ip the long parliament requated by he king, 348. A commines 


F to 
| 423- A doin Ne of ONS 
4 to attend the Mag to Scotland, ib. The commons declare ai 
3 their authority aſide, without they concur with them. 
462- The biſhops votes in, taken awar, 477. The majority of the 
—— the king ar York, 490- 179 
rn Are to 
LZ 
on Mancheſter's going to the army, 102. the vote of the com · 


obrains the gift of his father's for- 
It N oft making 438 


ib. 1 viii. 167. 
See Argyle. 
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Is 
the 


37 
n of Kent, diſpoſſeſſes i a 
Edric, i. 39. Satte 
| Loudon, lord, is commined to the Tower for figning a letter ſent by the 
Deuts malcoments tothe king of France, vi. 345- Is made an earl, 428. 
N ene with other commiſſioners by the ad + 


> iſs 3 
321. Fhes to Flanders, 32 2. Joins Lambert Simnel, 328. Suppoſed 
do be killed ar the battle a Stoke, 330. 
* France and Rick 
of England, ii. 32. 


je Deprives Bourbon of his poſſeſhons la 
Concludes an alliance with England, on the by baking 


2 EE Sa 
Lakes SIG obtains command of the army in Ireland. on 


_ progy 
© the Lolkards in England, 36. Is wrote 


1 


the peace of Nimeguen, 46. 
| Luxory, Jaws againſt, in the reign. of Edward III. i. 498. 
Lyons general council clld thre by pope bree! geg. 


emperor Frederic I. ii. 170. tranſmitted to it by 


e; Camplaints 
We IIe. and, bis, nobtlry, : ib. " Council of, remored thicker from 


11 2X. 
ie l. 477. . — 


1 


M f 
; ACBETH, a Scots nobleman, murders Duncan king of Scorland, 
Mga ig 
of Northumberland, 25. 
Mackail, a Scots covenanter, expires under torture in extacy, vii. 445. 
Mlacgilt, Sir James, is, by the Scots parkiament, anc © one 
to treat with Elizabeth concerning Mary, v. 171. 71. Is d Eli- 
' 2aberth without concluding on any thing, 17 ; 


Mackrel, Dr, of Barliogs, heads an inſurrection againſt H VII. 
ir. 170. 1 by his adherents, taken, and Anne 2. 


| DT OY OR. 


Francis I. of France, iv. 66. 
Maepbora, in the ancient German law, what, i. 216. 
Magdalene, ſiſter to pope Leo X. d 


aligned to her, iv. 34. Farms the {ale out to Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, 
i See Arcemboldi. 


m=—— college, Oxford, its conteſt with James II. viii. 264. The 
prefident and fellows expelled, 265. Gifford, dodtor to the Sorbonae, 
appointed by mandate, 273. 

Magna Charta. See Charter of Liberties. 


Mahomet, the of the eaſt, A 
him and his i. 293. 


Maine, the province of, agrecd to be ceded to the Duke of Anjou, on e 
marriage of his neice Margaret with Henry VI. iii. 170. Surreadered 
and alenated from the Engliſh government, 174. 
Mzinfroy, natural fon of the emperor Fredeic II. bis conteſt with the pope 
for the crown of Sicily, ü. 171. A cruſade publiſhed againſt him, 173. 
e 
Jy dent, vhs. 
- ure ofraps, al de Medicis, writ in 161g lane oh 69. 
Maks, knighes of, 1 — their revenues to Henr Vr. 
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$% men reduced by ſickneſs, 1532. | 
A TC —— v. 483. State of, 
of James I. vi. 181. Great increaſe of, after the reſtoration 
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rimer's croſs, 210. Defeats the 
Regains poſſeſſion of the king, ib. y 

duke of York, 211. Conſequences of the lecentiouſneſs of her troops, 
217. Her army routed at Touton, 218. Retires with Henry to Scot- 
knd, 219 Endeavours to engage the Scots in her intereſt, 220: 
Solicirs aſſiſtance in France; 223. Defeated at Hexham, 224. Her 
extraordinary adventure with robbers in a focreſt, 225. 283 


INDEX 


Wau Sir George, his opprefive treatment by the court of ſtacham 
Ae Bass enafted by the parkantent, famn.oned there by Hen, lil 55 


Marſhal's court, aboliſhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 
Marſton-moor, battle of, between prince Rupert and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
vide 11. | 3 | | | 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 454. 

1 Marton II. pope ſummons a council at Placentia, to eonſult about reſcuing 
the Holy land from the Torks, i. 294. Calls another council at Cler- 


n by the eouncil of Conſtance, iii. 118. Writes 
Henry VI. a ſevere letter againſt the ſtate of provifors, 214. 
Martyr Peter; deſires leave to withdraw from England at the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, iv. 377. Is generouſly aſſiſted by biſhop Gairdiner, 378. 
| ladignities uſed to his wife 3 body, 4. 


his dejection on the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 243. | 5 
— princeſs, ſiſter to Henry V. II. married to Lewis XII, of France, 
who dies quickly after, iii. 443. Marries the duke of Suffolk, 445. 

i ; of VI. barothed, an infant, to the 
dauphin of France, iv. 14. ls betrothed to the Charles, 
26. s contracted by a treaty with the duke of Orleans, 71. The ſtares 
_ 1 with the emperor, 76. The biſhop of 

abe, ambaſſador from France, objects ro her mariage with the duke 

of Orleans, ib. is excluded from the fucceſhon by parliamen, 118. 
Is taken into favour os her compliance with the acknowledyment ot her 
father s ſupremacy, 162. Is illegitimated by parliament, 63. Is reſtored 
to her right of ſucceſſion by parliament, 242- Adheres to the maſs during 
the ſteps to reformation in her brother's reign, and, by the 
means, obtains a temporary connivance, 325. Her Chaplains impri 

$46. Is remunſtrated with by the eouncit, . Continues obſtinate i 
the Cathoke faith, i5- A diſcuſſion of her title to the ſucceſſion, 366. 
eſcape from falling into the hands of Northumberland, ou 
her brot ers 's death, 368. Her meaſures to ſecure poſſeſñon of the crown, 
* Lady Jane Gray is pruchaimed at London, ib. The nobihty 


the duke 
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ton, 394. Diſarms the 
Philip, 397. Is married to him, 398. Is unable to get her huſband de- 
clared 


—— 423. Is oppoſed by 


Ges, 42. — — of ratifying 


LN DE X. 


the choice of three huſbands to her, 380. Cauſe'ofher fb 
declared animoſity to her ſiſter Elizabeth, ib. _— her intention of 
N „ 38. Invites over caidinal Pole in 4 
E 
r — 


on — 3374Þnturrections on occaſion of it, 388. Tank 
Elizabeth 


filter harſhly, 490. Orders the Execution of lady Jane and her 
for ther gener, pul omar ear as 
people, i. Her fond axiery for the arrival of 


heir to the crown, or to get him crowned, 401 Ima- 
gines herſelf pregnant, 402. Diſſolves the parliament, 403. Refolves 
to exert the laws againſt hereſy with rigour, 411. See Here. An ex- 
preſs commitkon ifſued, more effeQually to extirpate hereſy, 416. A 
heretical books, 419. Sends a folema embaſſy to 


proclamation 
0 © ft ds Reſolves to-cumply with the pope's demand of 
r 


eſtituticn 8 421. Is dejected at her huſband's 
and going to Flanders, 42 


. 


gaging the kingdom in Philipꝰs quarrel with France 432. Philip returns 
ro preſs her to that meaſure, ih. ow this wes let: i 15. Raiſes 


1 was; 423. Chee make by the duke of Gai, 
hament, 441. All fales or grants of 


_ crown lands by her for ſeven years to come, confirmed by parliament, ib. 


435- Obrains grants from par 


Thagks ber filter for referring the king of Sweden's of marriage 


to her conſideration, 442. Prepares a great fleet for a deſcent on Britan- 


- By, which fails, 443. "Fer heahb declines, and whe cauſe of ber ill, 
© 445- Dies, i5. An eſtimate of her character, ib. 


Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, born, iv. 230. Becomes 


queen 
by the death of her father, ©. . 


reformation of religion, 39. Re- 

40. Her huſband — 
treaty 3 ———— the crown of Zag- 
and, 43. Is ill treated by the of France, and reſolves to 


re _ reſeatment 1 


Her oppreſſive extortions from 
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36. Elizabeth's reply to her, ib. An appare 


| Leiceſter 


INDEX: 


part From this cauſe, 52. Is petitioned by the church on account c a 
riot at a bawdy-houſe, i. Outrages committed on her chapel, 53 
Makes an ill-judged claim to Elizabeth, of being declared her 


, 
nt reconciliation takes 
| between them, 81. Elizabeth evades an interview with her, ib. 
ivers matches concerted for her by her uncles, 82. The earl of 
propoſed to her by Elizabeth, ib. Ts piqued at Elzabeth's 


- duplicity in this offer, 84. Sends Sir James Melyil td London to ac- 


the Romith religion, 88. Is married to lord Daraley, 89. 


on diſcovery 


commodate their differences, ib. The lord Darnley to her 
as a huſband, 85. Is adviſed by Elizabeth to invite hini, and his father 
the earl of Lenox, to Scotland, 86. Elizabeth inconſiſtently againſt the 
match, 87. Reflections on her ſituation in being of a different religion 
from her people; ib. Bae A! nn ng Aa 1 
deracy formed againſt her at Stirling, 90. Drives the rebels into Argyle 
ſhire, 91. Forces them to retire into England, ib. Elizabeth's deceit- 
ful conduct on this occaſion, 7h. Pardons the leaders of the conſpiracy, 
92. Is adviſed to rigour by her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 93. 
Summons a parliament to attaint the rebel lords, 94. A character of 
her huſband Darnley, #5. Incurs his reſentment on her neglect of him, 
of his weakneſs and vices, 95. Her attachment to David 
Rizzio, ib. Rizzio aſſaſſinated in her ice by Daruley's order, 97. 
Is detained priſoner in her palace, 98. Is reconciled to the baniſhed 
lords, ib. Her art in procuring her liberty, 99: Collefts an army, and 
drives the conſpirators into England, i). Grants them liberty to return 
home at the interceſſion of Bothwell, 16. Makes Da difavow all 
concern in Rizzio's murder, and then leaves him in diſdain, #5. Is 
brought to bed of a fon, 100. Sends Sir James Melvil to Elizabeth with 
the news, 1b. MelviPs account of Elizabeth's behaviour on tais inte li- 
gence, ib. Her intimacy with Bothwell, 105. An apparent reconcilia- 
tion between her and Darnley, 106. Darnley blown ap with gunpowder 
in a lone houſe, 107. Is ſuſpected to have concerted this murder with 


Bothwell, i. Is petitioned by the earl of Lenox for jultice againſt Both- 


well, and others whom he charged with the murder, 108. Calls a par- 
lament and eſtabliſhes the proteſtant religion, 109. Bothwell recom- 


mended to her for a huſband by the nobility, 110. Is ſeized by Both- 


well, to afford her the ples of violence, 111. Grants him a pardon fr 
all crimes, ib. Acknowledges herſelf free, and orders the bins to be 
publiſhed for her marriage with Bothwell, now made duke of Orkney, 
113. Craig, the miniſter who is ordered to publiſh the bats, firmly re- 
monſtrates againſt it; ib. Is married to Bothwell, 115; Is exhorted 


againſt it both by her French relations and Elizabeth, 75. The people 


murmur at theſe groſs proceedings, ib. A confederacy of nobiliry 
formed againſt her, who rake — 18. Is reduced to put herſelf into 
the hands of the confederates, 119. Is conducted to Edinburgh amid(t | 
the reproaches and inſults of the people, ih. Is ſent to the caſtle of 

Lochleven, 120. An embaſſy ſent by Elizabeth in her favour, 121. 
Four different ſchemes framed for the treutment of her, by her ſubjects, 


"123. Preteñſions to the regency, 124. Is forced to reſign the crown, 
You. VIII. Ii and 


| Maks-books reviewed and akered by Henry VILL iv. 225. Privare maſs 


INDEX. 


and concur in a ſettlement of the adminiſtration during her fon's ming. 
ritv, 1h. from Lochlevin caſtle, 127. An aſſociation formed, 
and an army raiſed, in her favour, ib. Receives Offers of aſſiſtanee from 
Elizabeth, 25. Is defeated by Murray at Langfide, 28. Retires to 
England, craving protection from Ehzaberh, jb. Is required by Eli. 
' Zabeth to clear herſelf from the murder of her huſband, 131. Sends 
lord Herries to declare her readineſs to fubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, 
132. Appoints commiſſioners on her part, 134. The conferences 
opened at York, ib. The ſecret reaſon of the weak allegations made 
againſt her by Murray, 137. Elizabeth transfers the conferences to 

mpton-court, and adds other commiſſioners, 139. Murray accuſes 
| her more explicitly, and her commiſſioners refu'e to anſwer, 141. Her 
letters and ſonnets to Bothwell, produced, 1 42. Is directly charged with 
ti e murder by Hubert, Bothwell's ſervant, at his execution, ib. The re- 
ſult of the conference laid before the Engliſh privy-council, 1445 Elize- 
beth's reply to her commiſſioners, ib. Is removed from Bolton to Tut- 
bury, under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury, 246. Refuſes to 
make any conceſhons, ib. A marriage with the duke of Norfulk pro- 
poſed to her, i56 Receives a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, recom» 
mending this match, 159. 
to Coventry, and more ſtrictly guarded, 162. Writes to Murray, 

t receives no anſwer, 166. Her party ſtrengthened by the death of 
Murray, 168. Receives terms for a treaty from Elizabeth, which ſhe 
agrees to, 170. Elizabeth evades tkis treaty, and convinces her of 
her infincerity, 72. Enters into the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 
197 Elizabeth remonſtrates with her on her conduct, 200. Her party 


in Scotland ſuppreſſed by the influence of Elizabeth, 203. Her confine. 


ment rendered ſtricter by the apprehenſions of Elizabeth, 222. Wrnes 
a pathetic letter to Flizabeth, 250. Her propoſal of accommodation, 
253. Counterfeit letters writ in her name by the Engliſh miniſtry, to 


_ diſcover her partizans, 257. Is commited to the cuſtody of Sir Amis - | 


Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury. 258. Defires leave to ſubſcribe Leicelter's 
affociation for the queen's protection. ih. Enters into Babington's con- 
ſpiracy, 288, is conveyed to Fotheringay-caſtle, 291. Her papers 
e'zed, ib. Her anſwer to the information of her approaching trial, 
292. is prevailed on to ſubmit to trial, 294. Is proved to have con- 
Pr The commiſſioners adjourn to the 
Chamber, London, and ſentence her to death, 299. Her laſt letter 
to Elizabeth, 303. Her behaviour on being ordered to 
execution, 311. is executed, 319. Her charater, ib. Proofs of the 
authenticity of her letters to Buthwell, 4 6. The Counteſs of Sirewh 
bury's. ſcandalous reports of queer Elizabeth, communicated by her to 
the queen, 506. Her reſentment againſt her fon for deſerting her cauſe, 
309. Enquiry into the evedences of her engagement in Babingroo's 
| racy, 510. | 
E - DJAIFIETEIY is married to the prince of 
Orange, vii. Concurs in the ſcttlemenr of the crown of England 
on the prince her huſband, 318. | 


abolihed 


Returns a favourable anſwer, ib. Is te- 


[—2 


| Miyenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, on the afſaſſioa+ 
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aboliſhed act of parliament, 307. The maſs revived queen | Mary; A 
476. oor A's Abele by queen Elizabeth. v. 12. * 
ey, governor of Glouceſter, fur the parliament, his character. vi. 525. 
Is beſieged by the king, ib. His vigorous defence, ; 30. Is relieved by 
de earl of Eſſex, 531. * f | 
Maſters, Richard, vicar of Aldiogton in Kent, concerts the impoſture of 
the boly maid of Kent, iv. +35. Confeſſes the a t ſi c, and is puniſhed, 
. | 
10 daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, married to king 
Henry I. of England, * EN 
. daughter of king Henry I. betrothed to the emperor Henry V. of 
Germany, i. 340. Married afterwards to Geoffrey, fon of Fulk count of 
Anjou, 1b. Brought to bed of Henry, 344. Receives the oath of ſealty 
from the Eng iſh and Norman n«bility, ib. I ands in England, to aſſert 
her pretenſions againſt Stephen, 359. Stephen taken priſoner, 361. 
Receives homage of the barons, ib. Gains over Hen y, biſhop of Wa- 
cheſter, 362. Cultivar's the favuur of the cleryy, ib. Her character, 
364. Beſieged in Wincheſter, 365. Flies, and exchanges Stephen for 
her brother Robert, 16. | | 
Matrimony, ordered to be ſolemnized by the civil magiſtrate, vii. 229. 
Mathews, Toby, caſe of his expulſion from parliament, ſtated; vi 550. 
Maurice, biſhop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 313. 
=—, eleor of Saxony, the grounds of his quarrel with the emperor 
Charles V. iv. 382. Raiſes an army of proteſtants agaio(t him, #6. 
Reduces Charles to grant a peace favourable to the proteſtants. 3* 3. 


. prince, ſon of the ele&or palatine, comes to England with his 


brother Rupert, and offers his aſhitance to Charles I. vi. 505. Sce Ru- 
pert. Is ſent by the king with a reinforcement of cavalry into the weſt, 


518. Is ſhipwrecked, vii. 205. 
——, prince of Orange. See Orange. | 7 8 
2 Gourney, the keepers of the depoſed king Fdward IT. 
murder him cruelly by Mortimer's orders, ii. 3:9. Their fates, ib 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his pretenſions to the government of the 
Low Countries, how founded, iii. 334. Marries Anne, ducheſs of Britanny, 
346. M ho is afterward forced into a marriage with the king of France, 
349- Makes peace wi h France, and obtains reſtitution of his daughter's 
dowry, 355. His conduct as emperor, 4'5. Joins pope Julius l. in 
the league of Cambray againſt the Venetians, ib. Calls a counci! at 
Piſa, in conjunction with Lewis, in oppoſition to the pope, 41%. De- 


tached fromthe French intereſt by pope Leo K. 424. Concludes an al- 


liance with Henry VI I. and Ferdinand againlt France, 426. Serves 
under Henry, and receives pay from him in his French expedition, 433. 
Detaches himſelf from Henry, and allies with Spain and France, 44t. 
His ineffectual iavaſion of Milan, and treaty with France and Venice, iv. 


11. His death, and the competition for the imperial dignity, 1* 


tion of his brother the duke of Guile, v. 357- 
, cardinal, ſucceeds Richlieu, in the French miniſtry, in the in- 
ey of Louis XIV. vii. 247. Temporiſes with Cromwell. 249. His 
Iiz compliment 


_—_— — — — - 


compliment to Cromwell, 280. Concludes the treaty of the 


Meal-rub plot, vii. 124. 

Meaux, dd cad then by by Henry V. iii. 115. 
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—— Robert, 4 
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with Spain, 305. Refuſes to ſee Charles II. of 


vincible Armada, v. 339. ſtructions, 340. Diſobeys his orden, 
in failing to attack the Engliſh fleet, 341. Is worlted, and fails to Ca 
his, 343. Is attached and diſconcerted by the Engliſh admiral, ib, 


Sails northward, on his return, and bis fleet deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 344. 


MR CE e de, her influence in the court of France, lefſened by the 


enormous authority uſurped by the duke of Guife, and his 

v. 40. Is appointed regent on the death of Francis II. during the mino 
of Charles IX. 42. —_—— Py 
Mary think of returning to Scotland, 43. emarks on her plan of in- 
ternal : 68. Is forced to embrace the Guiſe party againſt 
the prince of Conde, 69. Conſents to an accommodation with the pro- 
teſtants, 78. Comes to an agreement with Elizabeth, 80. Concerts, 
French proteſtants, 93. See Hugonots. Maſſacre of Paris, 205. 


| Metvil, James, afſaſfinates cirdinal Beaton; iv. 298. His behaviour ap- 


plauded in Knox's hiſtory, ib. note. 


———, Sir James, is ſent ambaſſador, from Mary queen of Scotland, to 


queen Elizabeth, v. 84. His inſtructions for negociation, ib. His 
account of his converſation with Elizabeth concerning his miſtreſs, ib, 
His character of Elizabeth on his return, 8 5. Is ſent again to Elizabeth 


to notify the birth of prince James, 100. His account of Elizabeth's 
. 


14. n 
Merchants, grant impoſitions on merchandize to Edward I. in their privae 


capaci:y, ii. 277: note. 
Merchant - adventurers, the ſociety of, when firſt formed, ii. 324. 


| Mercia, the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom founded, i- 47: 


Its hiſtory continued, #5. 


Mera, a fyncd called there, n 


G Tee 


in Scotland, vii. 369. His arbitrary conduct, 439. His commiſhoo 


given to lord Rothes, 442. 


Milan, duchy of, ſubdued by the French, iii, 384. Maximilian Sforzy 
reinſtated ig that duchy, 424. Is tacked by Francis 1a 


Philip of Spain and the cardinal of Lorraine, a maſfacre of te 


 affociation in Scorland, called te 
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Sarrendered to Francis by Sforza, for a penſion, 10. The French 
riven out, 42- Is invaded again under the admiral Bonniver, 53. The 
city blockaded, ib. Bonniver obliged to retire by the deſertion of his 
— 54. ls conquered by the imperialiſts under the duke of 
Bourbon, 69. The inveſtiture agam granted to Francis Sforza, 98. The 


emperor renounces all claim to, 248. 
Mildmay, Sir Walter, afferts the royal prerogative in high terms to the 


Houſe of Commons, v. 228, 229. 


e — it. 102. Changed 


ies, 247- 


Wen, the fl. eſtabliſhment of, by Alfred, i. 85. Regulated by king 


Henry II. 450. Feudal, the inconveniencies attending their ſervice, to 
the kings who ſummoned their attendance, ii. 2H5. How their perſonal 
ſervice became changed into pecuniary ſupplies, ib. The conſequences 
of his alteration, 270. Law of queen Mary for the regulation of, iv. 
443. State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 482. State of 
in he reign of James I. vi. 178. A bill framed by the Commons and 
pa ſed, taking it into their own hands, 479. King Charles's reply 
when preſſed to paſs it, 482. Is carried into execution, without his con- 
currence, 485. -Eſtabliſhment of by parliament on the reſtoration, vii. 
391. State of, between the reſtoration and revolution, 321. 
Mill, Walter, is burnt for hereſy at St Andrews, v. 24. The extraordĩ 
nary zeal of the people in his favour, #6.» 

Milledarians, or ſifth-monarchy men, are for aboliſhing all government, 
after the death of Charles I. vii. 155. | 
Mikon, John, his opinion of the monkiſh hiſtories of Britain, i. 28. His 
character as a writer, vii. 343. His Paradiſe Loft, how reſcued from 
oblivion, 344. Remarks on the fate of the author, z6. His death, 345. 
Mad, human, hiſtory of, iii. 297. | 

Michel, a Scors fanatic, hows e the Ade of St Andrews, 
vin. 54. His extraordinary treatment and execution, 55. | 
Miſe of Lewes, the treaty {a termed, ii. 206. 


Nona. See Angleſea. 


Monarchies, Keredtary and clelve, a comparative view of under the co. 
tal fyltem, is. _ a 
NMonaſteries, fajected excrely to the king's regulations, by the rah gene 
of Henry VIII. iv. 117. Reflections on their tendency, 147. _ 
miſſioners appointed to viſit them, 148. Great abuſes 
them, 149. Several ſurrender their revenues, ib. 5 2 
who required diſmiſſion, fer at libetty, ib. The leſſer, ſuppreſſed R 

parlament, 1 50. Diſcontents among the people, excited by the 

perſed monks, 169. The greater monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 177. Re- 
ports of their ſcandalous abuſes publiſhed to bring the memory of them 
into contempt, 178. Their reliques ly the blood of 
Chriſt, 180. And rood of Grace, ib. The number of them 
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7 e eee ee Iaſtitutes, relating to the ſuppreſ- 
| On « 5 
Money, the value of, among on- Saxon anceſtors, i 226. Neflections on, 
228. The interctt .c bo. e, in the reign of Richard I. ii. 36, note. Re. 
marks on the higheſt intereſt it bore in the thirteenth —_ 426, 
A view of the hate of, in the reign of Henry V. iii. 121. be rate of, 
in the time of Hemy VII 389, te The intereſt of, when firſt 
fixed by law, iy. 278. The intereſt of, how hmited in England and 
France, at the time of queen Elzabeth, . 483. 
Moneyage, an explanation of, the tax levied by the Anglo-Narman kings 
under that name, it. 127 When abo/ihhed, ib. 
Monk, general, co nmands tor the pa lia nen in Dundalk in Ireland, where 
h's garriſon mutinies againſt him, and delivers the place up to Ormond, 
viz 164 Is left by Cromwell to complete the reduction n of Scotland, 
— 5. Reduces Stirling-caſtle, and ſends the records of Scotland to 
Lond n, 207. Takes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants to the ſword, 
b. Reduces the kingdom to obedience to the commonwealth, is, 
Commands at ſea under Blake, in an engagement with the Dutch, 215, 
Defeats the Dutch fleet under Tromp, who is killed, 234. His family 
and hiſtory, 207. His behaviour to his brother, who came io engage 


him in the royal _— 311. Marches into England, 312. Advances 


without orders, 315. His meſſage to the parliament, from St. Alban's, 


316. Arrives in Weſtminſter, 16. His reply to the thanks of parlia- 


ment, ib. Execmes the orders of the parliament in apprehending the 
refractor . citizens, 318. Orders the parbament to diſſolve, and call a 
new one; and unites with the citizens, 319. Communicates his inten- 
tions to Sir John Granville, 32 2. Adviſcs Charles II. to leave S ain for 
Holland, 323. Secures the commanders in Ireland in the «ing's intereſt, 
25. The king proclaimed, 32%. Receives the king at Dover, 329. 
s created duke of Albemarle, 350. See Albemarle. 
Munks, Britiſh, great flughter of by Adelfrid king of Northumberland, 
i. 41. Saxon, chaiaQteriſed, 110. Their adreſſes in working miracles, 
* See Monaſteries 
Monkiſh hiſtorians, character of, i. 28. 


Monmouth, James duke of, his birth and character, vin. 95 His illegi- 


timacy declared by the king in council, 95 Defrars the Scots cove- 
nanters at Bothwell t5. '$ deprived of his command, and ſent 


abroad, by the influence of the duke of York, 22. Comes over with- 


out leave, 125. Preſents a petition againſt calling the parliament at 
Oxford, 150 | Engages in a 1 94 againſt the king, 183 Ab- 
ſeconds upon the diſcovery of it, 188. ' |s pardoned, 202. ls baniſhed, 
203. nvades England on the acceſſion of James It 227. Is attainted 
by parliament, ib. —— of his miiconduct, 228 Is defeared at 
Sedgemove, 229. executed, 23c. 

Monopalies, enormous grants of, by queen Elizabeth, v 439. The perni- 
cious tendency of theſe grants, 459- Debates in the Houſe oſ Commons 
concerning, 525. Chief part of the national trade engroſſed by exclu- 


five companies and patents in the reign of James J. vi. 23. kd 
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| an expedition to the coalt of 8 


| Mowrague, Sir Edward, chief juice of the common-pleas, i 
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againſt, 143. Are revived by Charles I. 296. The patents for, 
all called in and annulled by James . vi. 23. 

Moncthelires, their hereſy condemned in a ſynod at Harfield, i, 64. 

Monſon, Sir William, commands under admiral Sir Richard Leviſon, in 

in, v. 443» 

Moatacute, brother of the earl of Warwic, fears the Lancaſtrians at 

Hexham, iii 224. Gains a battle with the inſurgents in Yorkſhire, 

233. Created a marquis, 235. Leagues with his brother Warwie 

againſt king Edward, 239. Encourages his men to change des, «and 

drives Edward from his own camp, 241. 

Montagu, Edward, a member of the Houſe of Commons, the arbitrary 

fpeech of Henry VIII to him, iv. 451. 


is ordered by 
Edward VI. with other judges, to prepare a deed fr the fucceſhon of 
La y Jane Gray, iv. 362. Is abuſed by Dudley duke of Northui 
Land, for refuſing, 363- Nev eutone foe he Bhinblty of hin.felf nd 
the _ ties, 364. | 

— — with a ſquadron to the Baltic, to mediate between Sweden = 
ard Sed, vii. 304. Quits his (tation to aſſiſt Six George Booth 
and the Royaliſts in their intended riſing, which fails, 321. Obtains, 
with Monk, the joint command of the fleet, 11. Carries the fleet to 
Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 329. Is created earl of Sandwich, 
350. See Sandwich 

— , ambaſſador at Paris, ſecretly negociates with F: ance, and trearhe- 
roufly receives a large bribe from Bar.llon, the mimiſter of that court, viii. 


43, note. Returns without lea e, and — Danby* $ letter to the 
Houſe of Commons, 86. 


Montargis, befieged by the carl of Warwic, iii. 137. Raiſed by the count 
of Dunois, #6 

— — 2 * Arjou and the admiral Co- 
ga, v. . 88 


Monreagle, lord, receives intimation of the gunpowder-ploty vi. 34- Com- 
municates it to lord Saliſbury, 26 


Montecuculi, the imperial general, j ins the prince of Crange, and | obliges 


Lewis XIV. to abandon his conquelt in the lo Countries, vit. 510. 


Montford, Simou de, appointed a general of the cruſade publiſhed by pope 


Innocent II. againit the Albigenſes, ii. 67. For tus fon, fee 
„conſtable, commands the French army, again(t the Spaniſh 
under Philibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. Is defeated, and taken priſoner 
at the battle of St. Quintin, 6 His f-ntimen's of the marriage of the 
Aubin with the queen of Scotland, v. 32. Joins the duke of Guiſe 
againſt the prince of Condé, 68. Takes Rouen from the 
71. ls taken priſoner by the proteſtants at the battle of Dreux, 72. Is 
releaſed by — 78. Betieges Havre de Grace, 79. Takes it by 
capitulatin, 80. Is killed at the battle of St Denois, 18“. 
Montreville, the French an. baſſ. dot, prevails with Charles I. to ſeek pro- 
tection in the Scots army, Vit. 72. 


Moatraſe, earl of, his ſi ſt introduction to Charles I. vii. 43. bs ings 
in Scotland for h s attachment to the king, 44. Procures duke Hamil- 


ton's diſgrace with the Negocuates for Iriſn troops, 10 make 
a — a diverſion 


— 0 N 


* 65 Is id Leſley. 
64. n Raiſes levies to aſſiſt II. 177. Lands 
"Scotland, is defeated and taken priſoner, 178. His cruel treatment, 


179. Is — 181. 


againſt the injuſtice of Toſi duke of Northum. 
their cauſe, and is made duke, 5, 
againſt the Normans, after the battle of Haſtings, 232. 


— — 236. Attend him to 4 The! 


deaths, 261. 
E ms. rents an Nie came ef Jene Bare, ttt. 27 


When ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, joins the perſuaſions — 


nal Wolſey to obtain the grants to Henry VIII. iv. 47. hr 
taken from Wolſey, and committed to him, 92. Reſigus 
of tog. Refuſes to ſubi 


ham for hereſy, 132. e 


premacy, 139. 

» forms a conſpiracy to expel the Engliſh 
from Ireland, vi. 433. His den of ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin df: 
——— Is ſhocked at the barbarities of O' Neale, abandons the 
cauſe, and retires to Flanders, 439. 


| denies, enemy of the canre of wards, makes » motion is the Houle of 


„ IEEE E&e andy bleed wid woman 


Monk conſulted, concerning the reſtoration of Charles II. vii. 322. Is 
ſecretary of ſtate by the king, 351. el 


| | with her, 354- 
Procutes the death of th earl of Arundel, 1 


in government, 16. 


bert Bruce, 376. His meaſures to | 
_ Conerves th dſtruion ofthe earl of Ke 577. 1 


all 

37 
the king, 379. . er. 
ee of March, declared foccefior by Richard 11. . 28. 
Killed m Ireland, 38. His ſons kept priſoners in Windſor-caſtle, by 
$4 


Mortimer's Croſs, battle of, berween Jaſper Tudor ear! of Pembroke, and 


Edward duke of iii. 210. 


Y 
* the „ when paſſed, ii. 322. The 2 


* 


4 


. 320. Created a 
—— earl of, chancellor of Scotland, comes jealous of David — 
. 96. Adviſes Darnley to get him cur off, 97. Takes the coronation 

| oath in the name of the young king James VI. 125. Is 

commiſſioner in the cauſe of Mary, 134. How he became of 

a caſker of Mary's letters, 142. Is appointed by the Scots pa:liament 

2 commiſſioner to manage a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary. 
171. 's diſmiſſed by Elizabeth without concluding on any thing, 172. 

Is choſen regent on the death of the earl of Mar, 202. Reſigns the 

regency into the hands of the young king, and retires, 231. 

and reſumes an influence over government, 10. Is tried and condemned 


an accomplice in Darnley” rder, by the influ of the 
2 755 232 — — * inter- 


had w , ih. C 


dete, and ed in thy tower of the Lounve, & See the 


next 
——, Jane, counteſs of, her vigorous efforts to ſupport her huſband's 
intereſt in Britanny, it. 417. Is beſieged by Charles de Blois at Henne- 


bonne, 418. Her vigorous defence, 419. Is relieved by an 
fleet, 420. Goes to England to ſolicit farther ſuecours, ib. Edward 
goes over to Britanny, in perſon, 421. A truce concluded for three 
years, 15. Takes Charles de Blow priſoner, 438. Her ſon obtains 
poſſeſſion of Britanny, and is acknowledged by France, 473. 
ES had, grants againſt the bill eſtabliſhing a council to judge of- 

fences againſt the king's proclamations, the only proteſt againſt any pub- 
r ——— VIII. iv. 238. 

———, lord, is ſent lord deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return of 
the earl of Lfſex, v. 413. Drivez Tyron and his party into the woods 
and moraſſes, ib. His es againſt the rebels, 435. Reduces the 
Spaniards, and defeazs Tyrone, 438. Tyrone furrenders himſelf up to 
him, 445- 
by Eq Eduard 1 


de, ejected from his inheritance of the barony of Gower 
ward II. at the inſtance of Hugh le Deſpenſer, ii. 345. ; 
———, Robert, e 
Willam Rufus, i. 292. Dies in confinement, 1b. 

Muniter, biſhop of; invades the Dutch Tn. 
Charles II. but rr, Vit. 40 
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NMRA, bartle of, berween Edward the Black Prince and Henry 


INDEX. 


Murray, earl of, appointed by Roben Bruce, joint commander of the 


army with lord U ouglas, inv ding F ngland on the death of Fdward II. 
n. 32. His reply to the detionce of Edward !. 374. Rerires home, 
i. Is appointed guardian to David Br ce, 381. Dies, 383. 
a= , lord, James, created earl of, and enjoys be chief authority under 
Marv queen of Scotland, v. 47. Becomes diſcontented at the mar' iage 
of Mary with lord Darley, GO. Joins 4 cunfederacy of mal cntents at 
S irling, ib. ls ill-uſed by Elizabeth on the occafion, 91. Obains a 
reſtoration to favour, 92 Is invited back to Scotland by Darnley, 98. 
Is reconciled to Mary, s Obtains leave tu retire into France, 1 9. 
Is appointed regent, on the firſt reſignation of Mary, 124. Arrives, 
and treats Mary haithly, 125. Summons a parliament, which condenng 
Mary to impriſonment, ib. Demoliſhes the fortreſs of Dunbar, i, 
Raiſes forces on Mary's eſcape from Lochleven-caſtle, 128. Defeats her 
at Langſide, 4b. Is required by Elizabeth to juſtify his conduct toward 
Mary. 132. Promiſes to come with other commillioners to ſubmit his 
cauſe to E. liz beth, ib. Is appointed a commiſſioner by the kingdom for 
this purpoſe, 134. The ſecret reafons of rhe weakneſs of his allegations 
agair.ft arv, 137. Lays his full evidences privately before the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, and requeſts Elizabeth's protection, 38. Prop oſes queries 
to Elizabeth, i6. "The conferences transferred tu * nee t. 39. 
Accuſes Ma y more explicitly, 40. Her cummiſſioners refuſe to reply, 
14'. Produces Mary's letters ro Bothwell, with the co feſſion of Hu- 
bert, 142. Is diſmiſſed by Ehzabeth, with a preſent for his charges, 
245. Prop ſes to the duke f Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 156. 
His political motives in this propoſal, - 57. Diſcovers Norfulk's de 


to Mary, 160. Is afſaſhnared, 167. Hs character, is. Vindicated 


from the acc: ſation.s «tf queen Mary and her advocates, 502. 


 Muſcory, a profitable trade ctiabliſhed with, iv. 447. An embaſſy arrives 
from, to quee.. Marv, ib. An excluſive trade with, granted to the 


Engliſh, v. 477. This privilege withdrawn, 478. 


N 


de Tranſtamare, ii. 477. 
Names, Chriltian, ſtrange modification of, at the time of the common» 
wealth, vii. 2 2c. | 
Nantz, the edi& of, revoked by Lewis XIV. vii. 242. 


by the latter, 76. | | 
> battle of, between Charles L and the generals Fairfax and Crome 
well, vii. 57. : 
Navarre, fituation of that kingdom, iii. 420. Crafty invaſion of, by 
Ferdinand of Spain, 421. W 5 
„ Anthony king of, is excluded from all office and favour at the 
court of France, by the influence of the Guiſe tawily, v. 40. Deda, 


Naples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spain, iii. 414. Seized 


426 eh Fn 


Navarre, Henry prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the proteſi- 


2 hg. - 2 


INDEX. 
ia favour of the proteſtants, 41. Is made heutenant-general of rhe 


kingdom, on the acceſſion of Charles IX. 42. Joins the duke of Guiſe | 


againlt the proteſtants, 68. Is mortally wounded at the ſiege of Roien, 
71. For his fon, ſee Henry prince of. | 


ants after the de feat of Jarnac, v. 186. Is married to Margaret, ſiſter 
to Charles, 20 5. His mother poiſoned, by order of the court, ib. Is 
obliged by Charles to renounce the proteſtant religion at the price of his 
life, d ring the maſſacre of Paris, 206. Flies from the court, and places 
himſelf again at the head of the Hugonors, 211. Defeats the king at 


Courras, 355. btains the crown of France on the death of Henry III. 


33. See Henry IV. 


Navigation act, one of this nature rejected by Henry VI. iii. 215. Is 
by the commonwealth parliament, vii. 211. Is ſuſpended by 


Charles II. 477. 


Navy, Englith, ſtare of, in the time of queen Mary, iv. 446. The im- 


provement of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 4X0. Harrifon's account of her 
navy, 533- A view of the (tate of, during the reign of James I. vi. 180. 
The aumber of ſeamen then employed in the merchants ſervice, 181. 


Account of the (tate of, from the reſtoration to the revolution, viti. 


327. 


Naylor, James. a quaker, his extravagancies, vii. 336. Is reſtored to his 


ſenſes by pumiſhmenr, 337. 


Nazan Leod, the Britiſh chief, defeared by Cerdic the Saxon. i. 24. 
Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, occaſione diſpures between the two houſes of 


parliament, by reflecting on the commons, vi. 73. Anecdote of him, 
75- 


Nero, emperor, ſends Suetonius Paulinus over to Britain, i. 7. Recals 
dim, 9. 
Netherlands, the foreign commerce of England, at the time of Henry VIII. 


confined to thoſe countries, iv. 273. The arbitrary and ſevere beha- 
viour of the emperor Charles V. toward the proteſtants there, v. 191. 
The ducheſs of Parma left governefs of, by Puilip, 192. The Flemiſh 
exiles become maſters of the Brill, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zea- 
land. 215. See Orange. Duke of Alva recalled, 216. The 

called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. A creaty concluded with Elza- 
beth, 220. The duke of Anjou comes over to their aſſiſtance, 242. 
Anjou ex elled for an attempt en their liberties, 247. See United Pro- 
vincer. Spaniſh, rapid conqueſts of Lewis XIV. in, vii. 431. Sertle- 
ment of, by the triple league, and treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 435- 
Dutch, over-run by Louis XIV. 487. 


Nevil, Sir John, execur*d, for an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, iv. 213. 
Neville, Hugh de, a fine paid to the king by his wife, for leave to paſs a 


night with him while in priſon, ii. 133. 


— „the power, connections, and branches of that family, iii. 18m. 


Honours beſtowed on, by Edward IV. 235. 


Neville's Crofs, battle of, between queen Philippa and David king of 


Scotland, ii. 439. 
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IND EX. 
Neuſtria, a province in France, granted to Rollo the Dane, i. 138. Seq 


Newark, is beſieged by the parliamentary forces, but relieved by prince 
Rupert, vii. 9. Surrenders to the Sc-ts army by the king's order, 34. 
Neburn, lord Conway routed there, by the Scots covenanters, vi. 3575, 
Newbury, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſex, vi. 532; 
Second battle of, vii. 17. | . 
Newcaſtle, the firſt charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, i. 
230. Is taken by ſtorm, by the earl of Leven, the Scots general, vii. 14. 
— earl of, commands for the king in the north of England, and 
takes poſſeſſion of York, vi. 513 Is created marquis, 534. Is te- 
pulſed in an attack upon Full, 535. Is beſieged in York, by the parlia- 
_ mentary army, vii. 1. Leaves the kingdom in diſgult, after the battle 
of Marſton-maor, 14. : 
New England, the colony of, how peopled, vii. 34. 
New Foreſt. how and when made, i. 278 Remarkable accidents hay- 
pening to the family of Wilſham the Conqueror in, 308. oy 
Newfoundland, firſt diſcovery of, iii. 405. | 
New York, is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399. Is 
ceded to the F ngliſh by the treaty of Breda, 422. 
W mathematician and philoſopher, his character, viii. 334. His 
Nic olas, Sir Edward, is made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles II on his re- 
ſtoration, vii. $51. Is difplaced by the influence of the ducheſs of 
Cleveland, 392. h 
Nimeguen, congreſs there, under the mediation of Charles II. viii. 21. 
Peace concluded there, 46. The treaty ratified, ib. 5 
Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wherem they differed, i. 211. The titles 
of, fold to ſupply James I. with money, vi. 71. | 
1 vote of, paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 113. Is 
repe 121. | 
Non conformilts, their miniſters ejected out of their livings, vii. 384. Five- 
mile act, 408. Act againſt conventicles, 456. Declaration of indul- 
gence, 476. ' The declaration recalled, 504. A bill for their relief 
paſſed, $06. See Puritans. | : 
Nerf Ik, an infurrection there, a gainſt incloſures, headed by Ket a tanner, 
Iv. 331 © The inſurgents defeated by Dudley earl of Warwick, ib. 
Norfolk, duke of, challenges his accuſer the duke of Hereford, iii. 35- 
The duel prevemed by Richard II. 36. Baniſhed for life, ib. 
—  Bigod, Roger, earl of, is appointed agent for Henry III. tothe 
council of Lyons, ii. 170. Objects to king John's right of ſubjecting 
England to the ſupremacy of Rome, ib. His addreſs to Henry III. on 
the parliament aſſembling in armour, 183. Is gained over to the royal 
party by prince Edward, 2co. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition to 
Gaſcony, and quarrels with the king, 289. Refuſes to attend the king 
to Flanders, ib A new mareſchal appointed in his place for that ſervice, 
290. He and the earl of ereford preſent a remonſtrance to him on his 
departure, ib. Demands of parliament a confirmation of the charts, 
and indemnity for hir»elf, which are granted, 291 Obtains a full con- 
krmation of them from the king on his retuin, 292. 


iN d EX. 
Venfolk, ea i of, brother to Edward II. engages with queen Tfabel'a, in 4 


conſpiracy againſt him, ii. 353. 
TE A his office of treaſurer, and retires from court 


ir. | 5 
— Saad es the progreſs of the reformation, iv. 129. From 
what motives he become an enemy to his niece queen Anne Boleyn, 158. 
Prefides as high ſteward on her trial, 159. Is commiſhoned to ſuppreſs 
Aſce's infurreRion; termed the Pilgrimage of Grace, 172. His pru- 
dent meafurts to diſtreſs the inſurgents, 173. Prevails on them to diſ- 
perſe, 174- Routs another inſurrection, and puts their officers to death, 
175: Propoſes the framing of the bill of fix articles to the Houſe of 
Lords, 194. The repartee of one of his chaplains to him, concerning 
the celibacy of prieſts, 195. note. Procures a commiſſion to commit 
Cromwell to the Tower, 207. Influences the king to a cruel perſecu- 
tion of heretics, on his niece Catherine Howard becoming queen, 212. 
Is appointed to command in the war againſt Scotland, 228. Attends 
Henry in his invaſion of France, 246. Is checked by the king in 2 
| ſcheme of ruining Cranmer, 255. A review of his ſervices and honours, 
261 Is with his fon the earl of Surrey, committed to the Tower, 262. 
Surrey executed, 263. Is attainted by the parliament, 5. Ordered 
for execution, but faved by the king's death, 264. Is releaſed from i 
confinement by queen Mary, 374. His attainder reverſed by ow .= 
ment, 380. Adviſes Mary to the Spanith alliance, 383. Is ſent two ”— 
ſuppreſs Wiat's inſurrection in Kent, but is forced to retire by a deſet- 
tion of his troops, 389. 
, the young duke of, is 


rc. 


appointed lieutenant of the northern coun- 
ties by queen Elizabeth, v. 35. Is appointed one of the Commiſſioners 


in the cauſe between Mary queen of Scots and Murray the regent, 
| 134. Entertains hopes of marrying Mary, 138. Tranſmits Murray's = 
| queries to Elizabeth, 35. His character, 155. A marriage with Mary | 
| propoſed to him by Murray, i 56. Obtains the countenance of ſeveral ; 
| of the nobility to this ſcheme, 158. Secures the concurrence of France : [ 


and Spain, 159. Receives intimations from the queen of her know- 
4 ledge of his negociations, 160. Endeaxours to diſcredit the reports 
naiſed againſt him to the queen, 161. Is committed to the Tower 
and his friends taken into cuſtody, 162. Is releaſed on promiſe of 
thinking no farther of Mary, 165. Renews his — — with 
Mary 296. Enters into a _—_— with the duke of Alva, againſt 
Elizabeth, 197. His ſcheme diſcovered by lord Burleigh, 198. Is 
tried, 199. Executed, 200. | | | 
Norham, caſtle of, conference there, between Edward I. and the Scots 
parliament, to determine the right of the crown of Scotland, ii. 253. 
85 origin of the name, i. 67. Their firſt invaſions of France, ib. 
And England, fee William. Their character, 181, 316. 
Norman barons conſpire againſt William the Conqueror, i. 263. Sup- 
. prefſed, 265. Inſtance of their voting in Engliſh councils, 399. 
| ſettled by Rollo the Dane, i. 138. Hiſtory of his ſucceſſors, 
139. Character of the Normans, 182. 314. William, duke of, ob- 
tains the crown of England, 234. See William the * _ 
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INDEX. 


Robert. Invaded by Philip of France, on the news of Richard I. he; 
ing impriſoned in Germany, on his return from the cruſade, ii. 24. Phi. 
hp repulſed at Roien by the earl of Leiceſter, 25. John inveſted with 
the duchy of, on his brother Richard's death, 41. Laid under an in- 
terdict on account of the biſhiop of Beauvais's captivity, who is ſurrender. 
ed, 42. Two Barbangons left governors of it, by John, on his leaving 
it, 53. Recovered by Philip, 54 The barons of, how di 

eir cumſtanced from thoſe of other countries. during their connexion 
with England, 77. The ſtates of, how compoſed, 119. Formally 
ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 190. Is ſuddenly in. 
vaded by Edward III. 426 Caen ſeized and plundered, 428. Calais 
taken, 442. Is invaded by four French armies, iii. 176. Finally re. 
duced to the government of France, 178. 

Norris, Sir Joho, joins Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to Portugal, 
v. 348. Commands the Engliſh forces ſent to reduce Britanny for Hen- 
ry IV. 374. Is ſent to reduce inſurrections in ircland, ib. Is deceived 
by the treacherous negociations of Tyrone, and dies of vexation, 402. 

North- weſt paſſage, three attempts for the diſcovery of, made by Sir Mar- 

tin Frobiſher, v. 477. Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, i5. Attempts for 
the diſcovery of, made in the reign of James J. vi. 183. 

Northampton, a council called there, by king Henry I. in which Thomas 

2 @ Becket is condemned, i. 397. Battle of, between Henry VI. and the 
carl of Warwic iii. 205. 

Northumberland, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 40. | 

— -, earl of, defeats earl Douglas at Homeldon, iii. 68. Re. 
bels againit Henry IV. and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 69. His 

ſon defeated and killed by the king, 71. His ſubmiſſion accepted, 72. 

Retires to Scotland, and is killed in an irruption into England, 74. 

— — -, Dudley, earl of Warwic, made duke of, iv. 350. Deter - 
mines to ruin Somerſet, 351. Cauſes Somerſet, his ducheſs, and 


pointed by the commons, 357. His meaſurcs in the calling a new parli- 

ament, 358. His repreſentations to induce the king to alter the ſucceſhon, 

360. Places his own emiſſaries about the king, 362. Abuſes the chief 

juſtice, Sir Edward Montague, for reſuſing to draw the deed of ſettle» 

ment for Lady Jane Gray, 363. Procures the patent to be paſſed, 364 

rs to get the two princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth into his 

power, 367. Proclaims the Lady Jane Gray, 369. Is diſconcerted at 

the bad aſpect of affairs, 370. Takes the command of the army, 371. 

Is deſerted by his army, and proclaims queen Mary, 372. Is appr 

f bended, ib. Is tried and executed, 373. 

—— el of, offers to releaſe Mary queen of Scots from her con- 

finement in England, v 161. Enters into a negociation with the duke 

d Alva, and raiſes an inſurrection with the earl of Weſtmoreland in the 

North, 163. Is taken by Murray, and confined in the caltle of Loch- 
leven, 164. Is delivered up and executed, 200. ; 

— —, earl of, is ſent by Charles I. te command his army againſt the 

Scots, vi. 357. Retires from Newcaſtle on the 2 


friends to be arreſted, 1). Trial and execution of Somerſet, 352. 
Endeavours to get Tonſtal biſhop of Durham attainted, but is diſap- 


- 
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Nottingham, counteſa of, diſcovers on her death-bed, to queen Elizabeth, 


Ourh, ex 2c ſtia, arbitrary adminiſtration of, by the court of 


1 N DEX. 


Newburn, ib. The command by his illa-ſs devolves on Stafford, 358. 
Lias the parliament ag unſt the king, 496. Renres to his ſear, 530. 
Lind, extract f ſome curio is particulars from a houſehold book 
of an old earl of that family, vi. 460. . | 
Narway, maid of. See Marga et. 
Norwich, biſhop of, leads out a eruſade againſt the Clementines, iii. 58. 
, John, lord, is beßeged by the duk of Normandy in Angouleme, 
ii. 424. His ſffatagem to fave the garrifon, 425. 


her treachery to the ear} of Eſſex, v. 46. 
, carl of, and lor | high admiral is ſent to Spain, to ratify the 
peace with, vi. 26. Sentiments ot the Spainards at fight of his train, 


. | | 
Nova Belgia taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399. See 
New I ork. | | 


 Nowel, chaplain to queen Elizaberh, openly reproved by her, for ſpeaking 


irreverently of the fign of the croſs, v. 53, note. 
Noyen, treaty of, between Francis IL. of France, and Charles king of Spain, 
afterward emperor, iv. 12. 


ATES, Titus, his account of a popiſh plot, viii. 65. His birth and 

character, 69. Is examined before the council, ib. Inconſiſtencies of 
his narrative pointed out, 73. Obrains a penſion, 77. His evidence 
againſt lord Stafford, 140. Is heavily fined for calling the duke of York 
a popiſh traitor, 200. Is convicted and ſentenced for perjury, 225. 


commiſſion, v. 263. | 
Odo, biſhop of Baieux, utterine brother to William the Conqueror, left 
1 Ay of the king om, with William Fitzoſborn, during his 
s abſence in Normandy, i. 239. A fpires to the poped m, 278. 
Seized by William, and confined during his reign, 279. Engages in a 
conſpiracy againſt William Rufus, 287. 

Offa, king of Mercia, his deſcent, i. 48. Succeeds Ethelbald, ih His 
wars, ib. His treacherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt 
Angles, 15. His pious deeds of expiation, 49. Impoſes the tax of 
Peter's pence, ib. Endows a rich monaſtery at St Alban's, ib. Enters 
into an alliance with Chackemagne, 50. Makes a rampart againſt the 
Welch, ib. note. Hh 

Okey, colonel, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. His character, ib. 

Olare the Dane, his character, i. 134. Confirmed by Engliſh biſhops, and 
canonized by the church of Rome, ib. 

Old Man of the Mountains See Aſaſins. 

Sir John. See Cobham. 

ONeale, Hugh. See Tyrone. 

ONeal, Owen, enters into a conſpiracy with Rinuccini, the pone”s legate, 
agualt the lord-licutenant Ormond, vii. 162. Enters into a curreſpond- 
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O'Neale, Sir Phelim, 


INDEX. 
ene with the parliamentary generals; 164. Is reduced by cd 


engages in Roger More's conſpiracy to expel the 


Engliſh from Ireland, vi. 433. His cruel maſſacre of the Engliſh in 
Ulſter, 437- Forges a commiſſion from the king for his inſurrection, 
443. Is taken and executed by Ireton, vii. 206. 

O Neale, Shan, his hiſtory and character, v. 398. 

the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagemdM' with the duke o 
ork, vii. 403 


9 Orange, prince of taken priſoner by the French on the defeat of the duke 


of Britanny, iii. 342. Gained over and releaſed, W 

ducheſs.to a marriage with the French king, 348. | 

. William, prince of, is condemned as a rebel, and his 
confer bythe dke of Alva. 215. Unites the towns of Holland 
and Zealand into a league againſt the Spaniſh government, 216. Sends 
an embaſſy to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, 217. Concludes the 
treaty called the Paciſication of Ghent, 219. I OO 
* queer Elizabeth. 220. Js aſſaſſnated by Gerard, 267. | 

— Maurice, prince of, ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the 
ment of the United Provinces, v. 329. — ; 31G 
- Renews the war with Spain on the expiration of the _ 

——, William, prince of is married io the princeſs Mary of 
vi. 424. 

cms ill, whine, is educated by Jobs De Wit, vii. 482. Hil 


„character, ib. Is appointed general and admiral of the United Pro- 


Vincesz 483. Is made Stadtholder, 494. Unites the Dutch to oppoſe 


the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. 498. Is joined by the imperial general 


1 ———— 


His obſtinate battle with the prince of Conde at Seneffe, viii. 9. Is 
unable to prevent the loſs of Bouchaine, 21. Is defeared by the French 
at St Omers, 27. Comes over to England to marry the Mary, 
33- The marriage concluded, 34. Concerts with Charles the plan of 
peace, 35. Attacks the French army the day after ſigning the peace 
at Nimeguen, 46. Remarks on bis conduct with reſpect ro Engliſh 
Mairs, 277. Forms a league againſt Lewis XIV. 278. Refuſes to 
_ 2 C__—_— 279. His reply to the kings's ſolici- 
rations by Fagel, 280. His inſtructions to Dykevelt, his envoy to Eng- 
And, 281. Applications made to him by the Engliſh, 2 Is for · 
mally invited over 10 England by the principal men, 283. The motives 
which induced him to liſten to the overtures of the Engliſh, 284. His 
123 oppoſe king James, 28 5. His declaration publiſhed, 292. 
mbarks, 293. Lands at 22 294. Declines treating wich the 
dommiſſioners, and marches for London, 299. Orders the king, on his 
return after his firſt flight, not to approach London, 303. Is deſired by 
the peers to aſſume the goverment, and to ſummon a convention, 308. 
Summons the convention, ib. Summons a convention at Edinburgh, 
309. Receives an offer of the crown of Scotland, 310. His conduct 
during the meeting of the convention parliament, 317. His declaratiou 
to a meeting of peers, ib. The crown ſetiled on him 4nd the priocch, 
319 


Ordainers, 


| Ormond, earl of, reduces the Spaniſh 


INDEX 


Otdalders, 4 council of, formed in the reign of Edward II. by parlia- 
ment to govern the nation, ii. 333. Ordinances framed by, ib. Aim 
particularly at Piers Gavaſton, and baniſh him, 334. 

Ordeal. in the Anglo-Saxon law, the ſeveral fpecies of, i. 224. 

Ordinance, the ſelf-denying one, paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 2). 

Orkney, earl Bothwell made duke of, v. 113. The bans ordered to be 

iſhed berw 12 Is married to her by the 

— 2 115. Endeavours to get prince James into his power, 

118. Raiſes an army to oppoſe a confederacy of nobles formed againſt 

him, ib. Flies to the Grkneys, and ſubliſts by piracy, 1 19. Eſcapes to 

Denmark, where he dies miſerably in priſon, f 20. a 

. biſhop of, marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwell, v. 125. Is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners in her cauſe, on the part of the king 
and kingdom, 134. 

Orleans, city of, beſieged by the earl of Sali » lit. 138. Succeeded 
by the earl of Suffolk on his death, 139. 


firſt ſucceſsfully 
applied at this fiege, ib. Battle of Herrings, 140. The duke of Bur- 
gundy recals his troops from the ſiege, ib. Diſtreſs of the town and 
parriſon, 14 t. Joan d' Arc enters it with a convoy, 146. A ſecond 
convoy enters unmoleſted, ib, The Engliſh repulſed from ſeveral of 
their polts, 148. Amazement of the beſiegers, 16. The fiege raiſed, 
149. See Jaan d. Arc. Is belieged by the duke of Guile, 78. Guile 
aflaflinated there, ib. © 
, Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the duke 
of Burgundy, on the inſanity of Charles VI. iii. 93. Reconciſiation 
between them, i5. Aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 35. For his 
natural fon, fee Du hoi. ; 
————, duke of, taken priſoner at the battle of Azincour, ii. 102. Ob- 
tains a neutrality for his demeſaes, 140. Ranſoms himſelf, 169. 
——, Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of France during the 
minority of Charles VIII. with the princeſs Anne of Beaujeu, iti. 336. 
Obliged to fly to the Court of Britanny, i5, Commands the duke of 
Britanny's forces againſt the invaſion of France, i5. Taken prifoner by 
the French, 342. Releaſed ro promote the king of France's fuit to the 
ducheſs of Britanny, 349. Succeeds to the crown of France, 384. See 
Lewis XII. 
Ormeſby, left juſticiary of Scotland on the return of earl Warrenne to Eng · 
land, ii. 298. The Scots irritated at his oppreſſions, ib. Flies to Eng- 
land, on the appearance of William Wallace, 259. 
general San Joſepho in v. 233 · 
— earl of, his ſucceſſes againſt the 'riſh rebels, vi. 544. Engages 
the juſtices and council ro adhere to the king againſt the par liament. 75. 
Concludes a ceſſation with the rebels by the king's order, 546. Sends 
over troops to aſſiſt the king, 547. Glamorgan treats with the Iriſh re- 
bels without his knowledge, vit. 67. Refigns Dublin, and all other 
Places, by the king's order, to the parliamentary forces, 76. Con- 
Audes a peace with the council of Kilkenny, and engages it to aſſiſt e 
king, 161. Narrowly eſeapes from a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 
162 Retires to France, 163. Returns back, 4b. Reduces the par- 
Ver. VIII. Kk 


INDEX. 


liamentary garriſons, 165. Befieges Dublin, 169. Is e 

from the ib. A legore the and, 171. 8 
—— gu the or, 280. Is 
281. Is made ſte ward of the houſe 


n= te iſh navy, 181. 

Outlaws, whether eligible to parliament, vi. 7. 

Oxford Univerſity, by whom firſt founded, i. 96. The parkament, after: 
ward called the mad parliament, aſſembles there, ii. 183. pro- 

4. See Barons. Lectures on civil law, when frlt 
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Pr Parliament for giviag Cromwell 

the title of rü. 270. 

Paget, p Spier che lemme tone 
againſt his br >her. de protector, iv, 314. Informs the protector of his 
eee 


* 2 


a 


_— — great charter, 155. Refuſes 


| Council of nine to adminiſter 


INDE 

| hn . nnn Adriſes Mary 16 
the Spaniſh alliance, 383. 

| - ET he Roe. for e 

recovery of it, vi. 151. The attempt fails, ib. Treaty of Weſtphalia, 


wii. 


Paleſtine, itate of, ac the arrival of the cruſaders, Richard L. of England, 


and Philip of France, ii. 14. 
Palmer, Mrs. See Cleveland. 


— Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland 28 a ſpy upon 


Somerſet, iv. 351. His accuſation againit Somerſet, id. Is appre- 
beaded for joining the party of the lad Jane Gray, 372: Is executed, 
373- 


Pedal, kae from pope Tanocent HI. to Phili, jn hs r 


King John of England; his ions, ii. Pr 
— with John, 2 Fro his ke This the pope, 71. 


Receives the x and from m, i. 

— — nn 

Papacys the ſeat of, how fixed in Italy, i. 57. 

Papal authority, the popular ſentiments ſcariments of, in the reign of Edward III. 
u. 493- Renounced by, Henry VIII. iv. 119. See Reformation. 
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Heary's abſence in France, 246. rr 
22 258. Her prudent evaſion W 25 

Seymour ſoon after Henry's death, 314. Dies er 
Pain, ae of the Hogonots in that ce, on the efe of t Nn 
- mew, v. 205. See France. | 

Packer, archbiſhop, his character, v. 262. _ 


——, biſhop of Oxford, is violently appointed preſident ef Magdalen = 


hall, James II. viii. 266. A 
Poa, a view of; in its feudal form, i. 114. By what titles 
the cler 


obtained ſeats in, 10, f 
116. Compoſed wholly 


115. * E A 
of military tenants, 4. When uſually aſſembled, 121. That fum- 


nared as Onfond in the infoccing of Heir JT. grants, in his name, a 
ſupplies to 
. $78. The ined remonſrnce of the king on his de 
erp on upply, 177 D 
kreat charter, 179. A dreſſed in armour, 183. That 
_—_— 2 
choſen by, Ito regulate the government, 5. The firſt efforts toward 
ſending repreſentatives of counties to, 1 W ap- 
kane bythe council o baron, . A e 
council of twenty 9 | authority with; to act in the is 


the ſeſſons, 187. One by Henry, which authoriſes him ro 
reſume the government, in of the $ abſolution, 194- 
One ſummoned by Liicefier alter the biz of which appoints a 


government, 208. Again ſummoned 
Leiceſter, and the Houſe of Commons regularly formed, 210. 4 


of the ordinances of the * «5 aſter the civil wars were 
ended, 


INDEX. 


ended, 224. Other laws enacted in the reign of Henry ITT. 33. The 
pFrſt ſummoned by Edward I. reforms the adminiſtration of juſtice, 235. 
The barons. prohibited coming to, except ſummoned by writ, 289. 
Grant ſupplies to Edward for a French war, 284 Is awed into a con- 
firmation of the two charters, by the earis of Norfolk and Hereford, 
while the king is in Flanders, 292. A ſummary view of the fupplics 
granted to Edward |. 324. The baniſhment of Piers Garaſton demand- 
dd by Thomas earl of Lancaſter, 33 t. Procures the government to be 
veſted in a council of twelve, 333. Paſſes a ſentence of forfeiture and 
„ exile again(t the Deſpencers, 346. Depoſes Edward II. 357, 
council of regency formed by, to act during the min rity of Edw. III. 
37. Ratifics Mortimer's treaty with Robert Bruce, 376. Condemus 
Morimer to death, 379. Aſſiſts the king in his endeavours to reſtore {| 
Edward Baliol in Scotland, and its advice to him, 386. Grants ſupplies {| 
to allift the pretenſions of Edward to the crown of France, 396. Is 
fammoned by prince Edward during his fathers abſence in Flanders, but 
no ſupplies obrained, 400. Remarks on the preſent power of, ih. Its 
conditional grants to the king, 401. Refolutions of, on his aſſumed 


title as king of France, 402. Frames an act for redreſs of grievances } 


before the making the required grants, 412. Is prevailed on to repeal 
this act, 414. Adviſes the king to break the truce with Philip, and 
makes grants for the renewal of the war, 423. The conſideration it 
arrived to in the reign of Edward III. 487. Its frequent endeavours to 
aboliſh purveyance in this reign, 439. Attempts in vain to reduce the 
price of labour, 496. Settlement of government eſtabliſhed by, during 
the minority of Richard II. iii. 3. Is diſſolved, and the increaſe of its 
authority ſtiewn, 4. Impoſes a poll-tax, and the alarming con ſequences 
of it, 6. Its peremptory depuration to the king, 15. Its undue com- 
pact with the duke of Glouceſter and his party, 19. Proceedings agaialt 
the miniſtry, 20. The irregularity of their conduct, 23. Influence of 
the king over, and their compliance with his meafures, 449. Adjourned 
to Shrewſbury, 33. Grants Richard the duties on woo! and leather for 
life, with other fubſidies, ib. Before their diſſolution veſt the para- 
mentary authority in a committee of twelve lords and fix commoners, 34- 
Names of the commiſſioners, ib. note. Heads of the accuſation preſented 
to, againſt king Richard, 41. Depoſe him, 46. Act againſt hereſy, 

o — 5. The repeal ſuppreſſed by the influence of the clergy, 
Confufions in, at the acceſſion of Henry IV. 62. Oppoſes his 
to exclude females from the ſucceſſion, 8o. Adviſes the king 
to ſeize the temporalities of the church, ib. Renews the fame advice u 
Henry V. 92. Grants to Henry, after the bartle of Azincour, 103. ug. 
Cauſes which contributed to encreaſe its influence in governmem, 123. 
Appoints a new arrangement of adminiſtration during the minority of 
Henry VI. is. Refuſes ſupplies to the duke of Bedford, regentof 
France, 153. One called at St Edmund's-Bury, 172. Makes the 
duke of York protector during pleaſure, 199. Refumes all the grants 
to the crown fince the time of Henry V. 201. That of Coventry 
remarks on, 214. The title of Edward IV. recognized by, 221. At 
tainders reverſed, ih. At of forfeiture and artainder paſſed again 
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their proceedings, 263 One ſummoned by Richard III. Recognizes 


Henry another ſubſidy, 272. Irs obſ 
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wich reluctance, ſupplies to Henry, 206. Inſtance of its ſervile 


INDEX. 


Henry VI. and his queen, and their party, 222. Summoned, at the 
reſtoration of Henry VI. 243. New ſyſtem of attainders and reverſals, 
i. Summoned by Edward on his reſtoration, 251. Their grants to 
the king toward a French war, 253. RefleQtions on the inconſiſteney of 


his authority, creates his ſon prince of Wales, and makes grants, 290. 
Attainders reverſed on the coming in of Henry VII. $15. Expedient 
for 


qualifying the king's prior attainder, ib. Entail of the crown, how 
managed, 316. Attainders of the York party, 318. Grants a ſupply 
for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Britanny, 343. Grants ſupplies to the 
king for a war with France, 353. Paſſes a law to indemnify all who 
aft under the authority of the king for the time being, 366. Grants 
| ſs to his ſive mea- 
ſures 389. Chuſes Dudley, the miniſter of his extortions, ſpeaker, 
ij. Star- chamber authority confirmed by, 397. The king's ſuit for 
murder limited within a year and a day, 398. of clergy abridged, 
ibs. Statures againft retainers, and for other ſalutary purpoſes, 399. 
Law permitting the entailment of eſtates to be broke, 400. Review of 
other laws paſſed by Henry VII 401. The firſt of Henry VIII. attains 
Empſon and Dudley, the miniſters of the extortions of Henry VII. 
2. Redrefſes ſome abuſes in the late reign, ib. 15e. Grants 

for a war with France, 419. Impoſes a proportional poll-tax, 2. 
Grants of, to Henry, by the influence of cardinal Wolſey, and of Sir 
Thomas More, iv. 47. Paſſes an act againſt levying annates, 107. 
Continues to abridge the papal authority, in the ation of mona- 
ſteries, and election of biſhups, 117, The ſucceſſion of the crown regu- 
lated, 1 8. Declares the king ſupreme head of the church, 120. At- 
taints Sir Thomas More, and biſhop Fiſher, 121. Unites England and 
Wales, ib. Paſſes an act of attainder againſt the accomplices of he 
Holy maid of Kent, 137. The leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed by, 150 
Faither progrefs made in the union berween England and Wales, 151. 
The grofs flattery of the ſpeaker of the commons to the king, 163. Rea- 
ſon a{ligned for annulling the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, ib. The 
princ ＋ and Elizabeth illegitimated, and the ſueceſſion ſeitled on 
the king's iſſue by Jane Seymour, i4. All authority of the biſhop of 
Rome renounced, 164. Pailes the bill of fix arwcles, for aboliſhing 
diverſity of opinions in religion, 194. Enacts that royal I 


- ſhall have the force of laws, 196. Yet paſſes a ſtatute declaring that the 


king's proclamations ſhall not infringe the laws or cuſtoms of the realm, 
ib. Confirms the ſurrender of the monaſteries, 199. Diſſolves the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, or knights of Malta, 205. Grants, 
com- 


pliance with Henry's caprices, 459. Condemns Dr Barnes for hereſey, 


212. Attaints queen Catharine Howard and her aſſociates, 219. Paſſes 
an act to ſecure the virtue of Heory's future wives, 221. reland erected 
into a kingdom by, 459. Ratifics the future deciſions of the commiſ- 


ſianers ug by the king to eſtabiiſh a religion, 222. Prohibits the 
reading of the bible to the lower claſſes of the people, 224. Grants 
ſupplies for a French war, 237. Enacts that offences againſt the king's 


; proclamations ſhall be judged * council of nine, ib. Eanforces obe- 
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plague appearing 
A bird ſummoned, 239. The king's 
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en. 236. Confirms the affociation for the protection of the 
2 in caſe of her violent death, 259. 
popiſ prieſts, 25. Elizaberh's 


rence againſt 
EW 01 Grants ſupphes to the queen, on the 
ofthe Spaniſh Armada, 345. Paſſes a ſevere law againſt recufants, 
g66. Votes ſupplies, 367. The queen's ſpeech to, ib. Irs legiſlative 
ä Tyrannical ſtatutes paſſed by, 466. 


ſummoned by J«mes I vi. 14. Appoints commiſſi..cers at the king's 
to treat of an union | 


Ck ain Buckingham, 50. Other contributing cauſes, 202. Is 
adjourned to Oxford on account of the plague, 206. "Te ki lays his 
xeceſſines before it, ih. Refuſes ſupplies, 200%. Diſſulved, on the 
at Oxford, 211. A ſecond called by Charles, 21 2. 
addreſs to it, 240. 
of right paſſed, 253 ; which is followed by a grant of ſu · 
6. Is diflolved, 276. r 
err y diffolved, 
353 Meeting of the log, 367 — 
jailed, 394. Attainder of Strafford, 414. 2 
groroguing the parlament without its own conſent, 416. The ſtar- 
chamber, and high-commiſhon churt, aboliſhed, 420. Other arbitr 
cours ſuppreſſed, 422. Adjourns, and appoints a committee of 
houſes to ſut during the receſs, 423. mags © 
the king io Scotland, ik. Makes a prefent, with acknowledgments, to 
the Scorriſh army, which are now diſbanded, 425. A day of thankſgivng 

for the national ib. r 
a guard, 429. Votes the king's interfering in a bill depending in, to 
_ of privilege, 458. Reflections on the uncertainty of pas lia 
—＋ vileges, 459. Petitions or addrefles received divers 


the common promiſing to protect irs previleges, 4 5+ 


 pertzoned by a body of women, 476. The biſhop's reces taken away, 


477- Threatens the queen with an 


rr, ib. Paſſes the mi- 


after the battle of Edge-hill, 518. 


Rn . 

ſee Eſex, Waller, Fairfax, Cromwell, &c. The military . 

tions n a committee of both houſes, 526. The fecres 
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had for alkitance, 536. ind contin opp renel : 


eo federate with 1 540. Receives and enforces 
folemn league and covenant, 541- Nemits — ane 1 


A tak iu the Iriſh rebelhoa, 
2 ſent to _—__— council by the 595 4 


2 2 Lays an exciſe on beer, wine, and other 
the public ſervice, ib. Is wrote to by the king, but rejects his offers of 


treaty, 6. The independents form a party in, 21. Differences between 
Mancheſter and Cromwell, 22. Paſſes the ſelf-denying ordinance, 2. : 


Receives propoſals from the king for a „30. Sends 
to Uxbridge, 31. Summons an aſſembly — Weſtmioſter, for 


as to religion, 45 nds as to the militia, 35. Demands with 
regard to Ireland, 36. Other demands made to the king, 37. Return 
of the commiſhoners, ib. Execution of Laud, 38. Poblies the k 
letters taken at Naſeby, 58. R 
ſues orders for ſecuring him, if he came to London, ib. 
1 wid Gha— n's tranſactions in Ireland, 68. 2 
preſbyterian diſcipline, 69. But refuſes to admit the divine right of it, 
Reſtrains the power of excommunication, ib. Is informed by the 
3 's arrival in their army, 73. Sends freſh to 
reats with the Scots for delivering up the king, 78. 
Leap r Propoſes a 
reduction . 83. The army begins to mutiny againſt is 
my | 2 Sends propoſals for their going to Ireland, 86. Votes 
who refuſe hat ſervice, 88, Diſcovers Cromwells ſchewes, 
and  repares an accuſation againſt him, go. Its oppreſſive acts render it 


Se e gi. A review of its civil adminiſtration, 92. 
don militia to defend it againſt the army, 95+ 
fon ghpathers with the army, 96. Appoints Fairfax general 
r= 100. Is obliged to vote according to the in- 
uctions of the army, ib. Is forced by the populace to reverſe a vote 
for the change of the London militia, 101. Their ſpeakers apply to the 
3 New ſpeakers choſen and defence prepared 
* 102. reinſtated by the army, 103. Negociates 
e wah he ing 111. Votes againſt any farther negociation with 
ns Declares the Scots enemies, 120. Ende. vours to re- 
22 during the abſence of the army, and ſends to treat with 
king, 121. The points debated between them, 122. Difavows 
any concurrence in the ſeizure of the king by the army, 130. Is fur- 
rounded by the army, 31. Proceeds to a concluſion of the treaty with 
the king, i The terian members excluded, and confined by 
colunel Pride, >. 
ns — —ů— 
high court of juſlice to ces 
commonwealth, 202. See Commonwealth. to ry offences aint th 
211. Grants letters of repriſal againſt the Uvited Provinces, ib. Ne- 
fuſes adi de w of the Dutch for Trompe's conduct, and 


influence # 
an ordinance for retrenching a meal a-week, toward © 


„ LY e at Unbricge, 
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1 ein States, 213. See Blake, 
* remonltraes r a new one, 217. Is violently di 


mile act, 408. 
ſupply to the king, 417. An act of incapacity and baniſhment paſſed 


| Takes the popiſh-plot into conſideration, 78. A new teit- act 


INDE XxX. 


ue, Kc. The 
ved by Crom- 
ſummoned 


22. 
5. 


Cromwell, ib. The fame motion made in form by alderman Pack, ib. 


r 
tetor's acceptance, 20. Confirms his protectoral authority, on his 
refuſal of the ntle of king, 275. Is again aſſembled in two houſes, as 


formerly, 277. Is diffulved, 275. One called by Richard Cromwell, 


294- Votes againit the council of officers, 296. Is diſſolved by their 


| influence, 247, The long one, reſtored by the council of officers, 298. 
Ducovers a —_ formed for reſtoring the king, which is ſuppreſſed, 


$02. Caſhiers and veſts the command of the army in com- 
milhion, 303. Is expelled by Lambert, 10. Is again reſtored, 313. 
Reduces the army to obedrence, 3 4. Is defired by Monk to ſend the 
xegiments our of Logdop, 316. Monk arrives, and is thanked, b. 
His reply, ib. Its authority diſputed by the people, particularly by 


London, 317. Orders Monk to march into the city to ſieze the refrac- 
- tory citizens, 318. Is ordered by Monk to fix a time for diſſolution, and 


for calling a new one, 319. The ſecluded members take their ſears, and 


* after ſome neceſſary votes, iſſue writs for a new one, 220. The new 
- one meets, and Sir Harbottle Grimſtone choſen ſpeaker, 327. See 


Commons. The Houſe of Lords reaffembles, 328. See Lords. Charles II. 
oclaimed, ib. A committee appuinted to invite the king over, 1b. 
Na of indemnity paſſed, 35 3. Settlement of the revenue, 354. Its 
caution in diſbanding the army, 355. Is diffolved, 358. The new one 
es an act for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and goverament, 371. 
| all military authority to the king, 373. Corporation · act paſſed, 
85 Act of uniformity paſſed, i Grants the king four ſubfidies, 
ing the laſt grant of that nature, 391. Militia regulated, i. Repeals 
the trienniel act, 39 5. Grants ſupplies for the Dutch war, 401. 408. Five 
egulates the rebuilding of London, 416. Votes a 


againſt Clarendon, 427. Prohibits the importation of Iriſh catle, 447. 
Supplies granted, 456. AR againlt conventicles pailed, ib. Coventry 
act, 469. Meets, after two years prorogation, 500. Speeches of the 
king and the chancellor Shafteſbury to, ib. 501. Teſt act paſſed, 50g. Is 
prorogued on the diſcontent of the Commons, 5 2. Its legality diſ- 
puted, after a twelvemonth's receſs, viii. 26. Exhorts the king to 


dy againſt the growing power of France, 27. Addreſſes the king to 
: m — ; 


an alliance with the States againſt France, 31. Is 


raed, ib. 
paied, 
83. 
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8: I: 4ifvlved. 88. Charafter of this long one, g: A new ong 
ſummoned, . Habeas corpus act paſſed, 107. 
afterwards diſſolꝭ ed, to ſtop proceadings 2gainft | | 
king's ſpeech to the new one, 128. T perſeecuting ſtatute, 35 El. 
repealed and diſſenters caſed, "45: he king evades giving his aſſent 
to this bill, 148. Is diffolved, anda new one fummoned, 149. Meet 
at O-F:rd, 1, Is ſaddenly diſſolved, 154. Ons called by James I. 
22 0, on the ſettlement of a revenue on him, 5. Argus 
mens e tor aud againſt the grant of à revenue during life, 221, 
The ęrant during life voted, 224. An aft of attainder paſſed againſt 

duke of Monwauth, 2326. The convention, ſummoned by the prince | 
Orange, d. Senke the crown on the prince and princels of Orange, 


19. | 
Z =" of Scotland, recognizes the title of the maid of Norway to the. 
cron, ii. 246. Refers the of Baliol and Bruce to the award 
of Edward I. of England, 249. Is fummoned by the queen dowager 
nw rr Hagadingron, and determines to fend the young queen 
France, iv. 31t. Summoned by the Congregation of the Lord, 
in wh: e catholic religion is ſuppreſſed, and the preſbyrerian diſei- 
pline cltabluti-cd, v. 38. The queen in France refuſes to ratify the pro- 
ceedings of, 39. Is ſummoned by Mary to attaint the baniſhed lords, 
3 | as this ſcheme failed, i5. The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed, 
with the queen's ſanction, 110, note. Is ſummoned by the regent 
Murray, condemns Mary to priſon for the murder of her huſband, and 
ratifies the ſettlement of the crown on her ſon James VI. 125. Appoints 
commiſnoners to negociate a treaty with Elizabeth, 71. Prohibits the 
clergy from meddling with the affairs of government, 256. A law pro- 
poſed to it by James, for the external government of the church to be. 0 
velled in him and the biſhops, vi. 89g. The hill dropped by che oppo- 
ſnion of the clergy, 90. One held b Charles I. 300. Its proceedings. 
toward ranfying the acts of the aſſembly, ſtopped by pation, 344. 
Aboliſhes the lords of articles, 426. The creation of peerages limited, 
427. Triennial parkaments effabliſhed, i. Its conſent made neceſſary 
in the appoimment of officers of ſtate, 428. Its cool behaviour on 
be ng informed. by the king of the Iriſh maſſacre, 444. Sends commiſ- 
friers to treat with the Engliſh Parliament, ib. Oppoſes the delivering 
un the king t the Enghſh Parhament, vii. 180 One ſummned by 
Charles II. after the defeat at Dunbar, 192. One called on the reſtora· 
un which anuuls all Jaws paſſed ſince the year 1633, 365. The cove- 
nan annulled, 36%. Proceedings of, 439. Ad of indemnity, #. 
Act againſt conventicles, 442. One ſun, moned before Lauderdale as 
commthoner, viii. 50. Severe law againft convemicles. 51. Enacts a 
contraniftory teſt-a&t, 167. t abject ſever; to James Il. on his 
jon 


wv 7, '"T = 


„ 


acceſſion, 237. Nejects the king's application for indulgence to catho- 
hes, 258. The convention ſummoned by the prince of Orange, offers 
the crown to him and the princeſs oo” 


309. 
Parma, duct e's of, is left by Philip It. of Spain : governeſs of che 
Counts, v. 192. eee 11 


INDEX 


. prince of, ſucceeds Don John of Auſtria, in the command of the 
Low Countries, v. 222. Reduces ſeveral _ to obedience to 
Spain, 268. His ſucceſſes againſt the earl of Leiceſter, 275. Prepares 
to join the Armada in the invaſion of England. 333. Refuſes to join the 
fleet on its ills ſucceſs, 344. Marches to aſſiſt the catholic league in 

France, 358. 

„William, is * igated by the Jeſuits to take away the life of queen 

1 1 265. His deliberate pruſecution of his purpoſe, 266. Is 

II. ome, his di ith king He . inveſ 
. His inſolent anſwers to Henry, 327. 329. His ſhameful 
breach of treaty with the emperor Henry V. 331. 7 hreatens Henry 

with excommmnnication, 332. Compromiſe between, 333. 

Piffive obedience, the antiquity of that doctrine in E gland, vi. 56g. The 

| principle of, endeavoured to be enforced by the I louie of Lords, viii. 12. 

| Arguments urged concerning, 6. | 

Þ Paſturage, laws enacted by Henry VIII. to reſtrain the throwing lands into, 

| iv. 277- The inducements to this pra ice, and evils reſulting from it, 


7. 

* — for monoplies, debates in the Houſe of Commons concerning, in 
queen Eh 's reign, v. 528, See Monopolies. 
Pavia, battle of, between the 1 and Francis I. of France, iv. 57. 


; bond - ag baton to effect a reconciliation with 
Henry VIII. iv. 140. Excommunicates Henry, 141. 184. The rage 
expreſſed againſt Henry on his ſupreſſing the religious houſes, 184. A 


council ſummoned at Mantua, the authority of which Henry declares 
againſt, 188. Appoints Beaton, primate of Scotland, a cardinal, 221. 
—— . pope, his character, iv. 420. Is offended at queen Mary's 
aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, i5. Inſiſts on full reſtitution of 
all church poſſeſſions, ib. His conduct compared with that of the emy ror 
Charles V. 427. Cites archbiſhop Cranmer to ſtand trial for hereiy at 
Rome, 420. His haughty behaviour on the Engliſh ambuſſador's no- 
nication of the acceſſion of Elizabeth, v. 4. 
Paulinus, archbiſhop of York, converts Edwin king of Northumberland to 
chriſtianity, i. 43. Converts Coifi the Saxon high-prieſt, 75. 
—_— Penda, king of Mercia, receives chriſtianity into his king. 
1. 47- 5 2 
Pecquigni, treaty of peace there, between Edward IV. of England ard 


. 


Lewis XI, of France, iii. 255. 
Peers, when firſt created by patent, iii. 58. A great council of, ſummoned 
dy Charles I. at York, vi. 359. Houſe of, fee Lords. | 
Pembroke, earl of, his ineffectual endeavours to ſave Chateau Gaillard from 
| being taken by Philip of France, il. 52, 


a peace w'th 


INDEX 


* 181. His prudent care to reſtore the form of government, 153. 
ies, 10. | | 
Pembroke, A de Valence earl of, joins in the confederacy of Thomas 
earl of "p45 ay againſt Piers Gavaſton, ii. 335. Takes Gavaſtog 

priſoner in Scarborou h caſtle, 336. | 
. car] of, is taken priſoner with his whole army at ſea, by Hewy |} 
king of Caſtile, ii. 482. 

w=—, Jaſper Tudor carl of, defeated by Edward duke of York at Mar» 
timer's croſs, in. 210. 

. $ir William Herbert created earl of, iv. 350. Deſerts Northum- 
berland, and declares for queen M.ry, 371. Is confined to his houſe for 
enxaging in the duke of Norfolk's deſigns, v. 162. 

Pen, admiral, commands the protector's fleet ſent to the Weſt-Indies, yii. 
254- Makes an attempt on St Domingo, 255. Takes Jamaica, and is 
ſent to the Tower, ib. GE 

„ Cade character, i. 47. His enterpriſes, ib. Killed, 


- Pennington, commander of fome ſhips ſent in the ſervice of France, refuſes 
to fail againſt Rochelle, and returns, vi. 208. Is ordered back to Dieppe, 
where his men deſert the ſervice, 6. 

Saliſbury, vn. 243 | | : 

+ pn his cruel proſecution for writing againſt the hierarchy,v. 

Pennſylvania, when ſettled, wii. 328. 
People, their ſituation Ea government in England, ii. 111. 
* cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between prince Edward 
England and John king of France, at Poictiers, ii. 455. | 

Perjury, the frequency of, under the old Anglu-Saxon law, remarked, and 

the cauſes traced, i. 222. | 

Perkin Warbec. See Warkec. 5 

Perth, Knox, the reformer, arrives from Genera, and preaches there, v. 26. 

| Riot of reformers there, againſt the cathohc worſhip, 16. The queen 
regent received there by accommodation with the Congregation 4 the 
Lord, 29. Is beſieged and taken by the Congregation, 30. A fynod 
of preſbyterian miniſters there, routed by a mob of women, vi. 


$29- 
n 
arſeil es, iv. 55. 

Peter the Hermit, undertakes to reſcue the holy land from the Turks, and 
applies to pope Martin II. 1. 294. Leads a vaſt mukitude an this enter- 
priſe, 297. . 

.... Ä by king Jaho, for a je© 
phecy concerning him, ii. 73. ? 

— , of Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, inveſted with the honour of Rich- 
mond, and the wardſhip of earl Warrenne, iu. 163. 

ling of Caſtile; fee Caftile. 

w——, des Roches ; fee Wincheſter 


INDEX. 


Peter's Pence, occaſion of impoſing that tax, i. 49. The payment of fuſ- 


aded by Henry II. 406. 
rs, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, a frequent text of his, vii. 
111, note. Is tried and executed, 358. 


eder, a Jeſuir, and confeſſor to king James IT. is made # privy 


councellor, vii. 252, 


| Peterborough, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. Dean of, his 


behaviour to Mary queen of Scots at her execution, v. 316. 

Petition of right, this famous bill taken under conſideration by the Houſe of 
Commons, vi. 246. Is paſſed by the Commons, 256. Paſſed by the 
Lords, 25 3. The king's evaſive manner of paſſing it, ;5. Receives the 
king's full aſſent. 256. The petition at large, 572. 


8 Petitioners and Abhorrers, an account of the origin of thoſe party diſtine- 


tions, viii. 126. 


I Peyro, a friar, inſolently reproaches Henry VIII. from his pulpit, iv. 134. 
3 . 15. 


in turn abuſed by Dr Corren, 1b. Is reproved by the council, z 


I Philip, king of France, aſſumes the government on his father Lewis VIIth's 


illneſs, i. 453. Henry II. of England mediates a peace between him and 
his family, 454. Engages ip a cruſade, 458. Stimulates young Richard 


to revolt againſt his father, 459. His army, with that of Richard I. in- 
tended for the crufade, rendezyous, at Vezelay, ii. 7. Reiterates his 


promiſes of friendſhip with Richard, 8. Takes the road to Genoa, and 
embarks his army, ih. Is obliged to winter at Meſſina, ib. His cha- 
racter and that of Richard compared, ib. His diſputes with Richard 
at Meſſina, 10. Their differences accommodated, 11. Arrives in Pa- 
leſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of Acre, 13. Eſpouſes rhe pretenſions of 
Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppo- 
frtion to Guy de Luſignan, 15. Returns to Europe, 75. Is prevented 
from invading Normandy, but ſeduces prince John from his allegiance, 
17. M. kes the death of Conrade the pretence of his enmity to Richard, 
19. His hoiſtle meafures, on hearing of the captivity of Richard, 
24. Invades Normandy, i5. Beſieges Roiten, but is repulſed by 
the earl of Leiceſter, 25. His lacvnic letter to prince John, 30. 
Is routed, and his records taken by Richard, i5. Conchudes a truce 
with Richard, 31. Concludes a peace at Louviers, which is ſoon 
broken, 32. Makes a truce with Richard for five years, 33. Takes Ar- 
thur duke of Britanny under his protection, 40. Concludes a peace with 
John, 42. The Norman barons appeal to him againſt John, 45. His 
diſputes with John, ib. Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Britan- 
ny, ib. His ſucceſſes againſt John, 46. Is appealed to by the Britons on 
the murder of Arthur by John, 49. Summons John to appear be- 
| fore him, ind, on his non-appearance, ſentences him to the forfeiture of 
all his royalties in France, 1b. Takes various places from John, and, by 
his addrefs, raiſes the fiege of Alencon, #5. 50. Beſieges and takes Cha- 
teau Gaillard, on the frontiers of Normand+, 51. Takes Falaiſe, and 


the governor Lupicaire inliſts with him againſt John, 53. Acquires the 


poſſeſſion of Normandy, 54. With the other provir.ces, 76. 


De offer of the kingdom of England made by pope Innocent III. 6g. 


Prepares an armament to acquire poſſeſſion of it, ih. His rage on the 


treaty between John, and Pandolf the pope's legate, 73. His fleet 
deſtroyed 


SS —B — nes 


INDEX. 


a? l 


Seltroyed by the karl of Saliſbury, 74. His releions 6 ike ate 
the kingdom of England by the barons to his fon Lewis, 9g. De. 


hoſtages of the barons for their fidelity, ib. Sends forces over 
with Lewis, ih. His conduct reſpecting this enterprize of his fon, 131. 
: and is fucceeded by his fon Lewis, 157. 

Philip, kiog of France, cites Edward I. as duke of Guienne before him, to 
anſwer for ſome differences at ſea, ii. 262. Gains the province of 
Guienne, by artifice, from the Engliſh, ibs. Defears their attempts to 

| ecover it, 264. Forns an alliance with John Balio!; king of 8. 
265. Edward forms alliances againſt him, 284. His ſucceſſes in Flan. | 
— 297. Copcludes a truce wah England, and ſubmits his differences 
pope Boniface, ib. Beſtous his ſiſter on Edward, and bis Gagne 
_ prince Edward, 297. . 
| — Tf Fea, hls cruel reatment ofthe knights rempla, 
1 362. 
de Valois, how he became intitled to the crown of France, ji. 391. 
Receives homage for Guienne from Edward III. of England, 392. Pre- 
wy dee fag var gov of Edward to his crown, 398, 
is fleet deſtroyed. by Edward, 403- Relieves Tournay, beſieged by 
Edward, 464 His reply to Edward's defence, 405. Concludes 2 
truce with Edward, by the mediation of Jane connteſs of Hainault, 40). 
the pretenſions of Charles de Blois to the duchy of Britanay, 
41G Confines the count de Mountfort in the Tower of the Louyre, 
7- Concludes a truce with the counteſs and Edward, 421. His 
and movements on Edward's invaſion of Normandy, 427. His 
precipitate behaviour in 8 Edward to Crecy, 433. His memo- 
* — there. 474. The great number lain at the battle, 436. 


a truce vit! Edward 443- His death and character, 449. l 


—— fon of the Emperor Charles V. is propoſed by his father as a 
huſband to Mary queen of England, iv. 383. Subitance of rhe marr;age 
articles, 387. Reflections of the Zagen an ths mancdd, ib, Caution 
and reſerve of the parliament with reſpect to his pretenſions, 396. Ar- 
rives in E and is married, 398. Ditguſts the Engliſh by his 
2 ib. Is denied the of coronation, 
401. His artenipts to acquire popularity, 402- His motives for pro- 
tecting the lady Elizabert, 43, His artifice to elude the charge of pro- 
moting the cruelties exercifed againſt rhe Engliſh reformers, 416. 
Leaves England, and retires to Flanders, 422. His father makes 2 
rr bim, 425. Un- 
gratefully neglects paying his father's penſion, 426. Endeavours to engage 
England in his quarrel with F. 429. Comes over to England topreſs 
the queen on that meaſure, 43 an army under Phillibert duke 
of Savoy, 434. Baule of St. Quintia, ib. Takes the town, ib. Joins 
the army under the duke of Savoy, but declines engaging Guiſe, 444- 
Enters into negociations for peace, ib. Death of queen Mary, 445- Re- 
ceives a kind embaſſy from Elizabeth, v. 3. Makes propoſals of mar- 
riage to her, ib. She refuſes his propoſal of adhering to the Spaniſh 
— bis good of 17. Prace of ces rnb with Franc 

Exerts how a: Go cram; of Rams ts ponent 2 
communication 
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Philip 111. of 


{ Phlippa, daughter of the count ef Holland and Hainault, is affianced 10 
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on of Elizabeth, 19 His character delineated, 64. Vots 

— his life in the extirpation of hereſy, 65 His cruel perſecution 
of Conſtantine Ponce his father's confefſor, ib. Iſſues rigorous orders 
proſecution of heretics, 66. Commencement of his open en- 
to Elizabeth, 67. Forms an alliance with the duke of Guiſe for 
the ſuppreſſing hereſy, 70. Concerts a maſſacre of the French Hugo- 
ports with Catharine de © Medicis, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 93- 
ug rc the ducheſs of Parma governeſs of the low countries, 192. 
The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, ib. Derermines to oventHrow the Flemilh 


privileges, 193. Remonſbates to Ehzabeth againſt her givizg counte- 


nance to the Flemiſh exiles, 214. Nevok of Holland and Zealand, 215. 

of Orange, 216. 
the duke of Alva at his own requeſt, :5. Elizabeth aims to ac- 
commodate matters, 219. Sends Don John of Auſtria, governor of the 
Low Countries, 6. The pucification of Ghent concluded, gb Iavades 
Ireland, 233 Remonſtrates againſt the depredations of Drake, 235. 
Founds a ſeminary at Doiay for the education of Engliſh Catholics, 236. 
His power aad gata — 272. Projects an invaſion of England, 
330. Fits out the invincible Armada, 333. His inſtructions to its 
commander the duke of Medina Sidonia, 340. His behaviour on the 
deſtruction of the Armada, 345. Excites diſturbances in Scotland, 371. 
with France, 388. Dies, 393. His character, vi. 6. 

in, char acter of him and his minĩſter the duke of Lerma, 
vi. 6. Concludes a peace with James I. 27. Acknow the inde- 
pendency of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for 
twelve years, 44- 


Makes 


— TV. of Spain, the honourable reception he gave prince Charles 


vi. 133. His conduct on uaderlianding Buckingham's ſcheme to pre- 
vent the marriage, 139. 


. archduke of Aultria, and fon of Maximilian, i is educated ia the 
Low Countries, iii. 334. His friendly interview with Henry VII. at 


Calais, 384. Marries Joan, daughter of Ferdinand king of Arragon, md 
Iabella queen of Caltile, 290. Forced by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Eng- 
land, pays Henry a viſit at Windſor, 391. Obliged by Henry to ſur- 
render the carl of Suffolk, whom he had protected, 333. Arrives in 


and dies, 394- His ſon Charles affianced to the princeſs Mary, 
's daughter, 16. 


prince Edward, fon of Edward II. ii. 354 Raiſes an army to repreſs 
the Scots in Edward's abſence, and takes their king David priſoner; 


$39» 440. Goes over to Edward's camp at Calais, 25. 3 with 
Edward for the deputies of Calais, at its ſurrender, 44 


Wir, Sic Robert, bis ſpeech in dee third parlamene of Charles L 


VI. 


Rilliderr, duke of Savoy, commands the Spaniſh army againſt Francez 


in. 434. Bekhieges St. Quintin, ib. Defeats the conſtable Montmorency. 
and takes him priſoner, :5. Philip arrives at his camp, but declines any 


Philpor, 
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Phiſpor, A reformer * archdeacon of Wincheſter „in! tance of his zeal againſi | 
Arianiſm, iv. 4:3. Is burnt himſelf for hereſy, 16. 
Nets and Scots haraſs the Britons, 22. 13. 
» furnamed Horfpur, taken priſoner by the Scots at the battle of O 
, ne, iii. 26. See Northumberland. 8 75 
——. Thomas, created garl of Worceſter, iii. 33. Nebels again 
Henry IV. 69. Taken priſoner at the battle of Shrewſbury, and exe 


cured, 92, 7 4 
—— of the houſe of Northumberland, engages with Catefby in the 
famous gun-powder plot, for blowing up king and parliament, vi. 3i. 

Hires a vault under the parliament-houſe, and conveys thirty-tix barrel 
„ ad Flies on the diſcovery of the ſcheme, 36, 
Is killed, ib. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, an inſurrection raiſed againſt Henry VIII. ia be 
north of England under that name, iv. 1710 a; 
Pilkington, ſheriff of London, proſecuted by the duke of York for ſcanda- 

lous expreſſions, vin. 178. 11 

Pinky, battle of, between the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Arran, in, 

100 303. 93 
Pifa, a council ſummoned there, in oppoſition to pope Julius II. which re- ] 


moves to Milan, and after to Lyons, iii. 417. Interdicted by the pope, | | 
418. : 

Piltor, his ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, on kneeling and making übe 
fign of the croſs, v. 174. 175. 

Pivs V. pope, excommunicates queen Elizabeth, v. 172. ] 


Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III. ii. 448. Ts brought in 
_ _ England by the earl of Warwic from Havre de Grace, v. 80. Onen |} 1 
London, vi. 14. Another, 206. Ar Oxford, 211. On board the fleet, 1! 
212. Great one at London, vii. 408. ] 
Plot, gunpowder, biſtory of, vi. 31. Popiſh, a hiſtory of, viii. 63. 9% | 
See Oates, Coleman, and Beal. Meal-wub, 124 Rye-bouſe, 186, Þ} 1 
Poictiers, battle of, between Edward, fon of Edward III. and John king of | 
France, ii. 456. |s beſieged by the admiral Coligni, v. 187. lads I} | 
fended by the young duke of Guite, 75. | 
Pole, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the cardinal, are convicted ofa &} | 
conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, but pardoned, v. 63. 
zund de la; fee Suffolk. 5 1 Rs, 
Si Geoffrey de la, enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Engliſh noble- ! 
men, and his brother the cardinal, iv. x87. Diſcovers the conſpiracy, ©} | 
and is pardoned for ir, ib. 
Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of Suffolk, ſome I} | 
anecdotes uf, iii. 18. +mpeached by the commons, ib. Reflections on 
| is caſe, 16. Deprived of his office, 17. 
— , Reginald de la, his deſcent, iv. 185. Is made dean of Exeter, i. 
| OS ar ermercce in the Bowe of Fhenry VILE. Gomance: Ot 
nne, ib. [aveighs againſt the conduct of Henry in religious alterations, I 
286. ls invite ' > England by Henry, 5. s created a cardinal, and 
ſeat legate into Flanders, ib. Is ſuſpected of afpiring to the crown, ib. I 


> 
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| Population, obſervations on the propereſt means of promoting, ili. 403. 
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IN DEX. 

Entersimoa conſjiracy with ſome Enghifh noblemen, who are diſcovered 
and executed, 187. His relations profecured by the king, 198. His 
mother attainted by parliament, ib. And executed, 214. Is 

as a huſband to queen Mary, 380. Why it did not take effect, 383. Is 
invited to England in ay ch in his journey by 
the emperor, and wky, 384. His attainder rev and his blood re- 
ſtored by parliament, 399. Arrives in England, and invites the parlia- 
ment to reconcile themſelves to the fee of Rome, ih. — gaitke- 
ment and kingdom abſolution, 400. Debares with biſhop Gardiner on 
the expediency of puniſhing heretics, 4-5. Is made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury on the burning of Cranmer, 431. His politic behaviour, ib. 


A on, is the El lader, rikes by the Nb Exglith, is agreed 
to de reſtored by treaty, vii. 236. . is 
reſigned to the Dutch, 422. 

ey, firſt 1 and the i r of it, 
ii. 6. r VIII. 


in his war with France, 42 


Poltrot, affaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, at the ſege of Orleans, v. 78. 


Ponce, Conſtantine, confeſſor to the emperor Charles V. is cruelly treated 


by Philip of Spain for hereſy, v. 65. 
Poor, an act paſſed, for raifing charitable contributions for them, iv. 356. 
The firſt legal eſtabliſhment for the ſubſiſtence of, when made, v. 483. 
Popedom, irs firuation at the time of the Norman invaſion, i. 185. See 


P, and Re tion. 
7 — begorkgs of, — ti. 272. 


lar government, the firſt 


Porters of London petition the long parliament, vi. * 

Porto Rico, an attempt againſt, by Francis Drake, 378. 

— — 

vũ. 4 

4 revolts from the crown of vi, 281. 
The princeſs Catharine of, matried to Charles II. of England, 378. 

Poſt-maſter, inſtance of that office at the time of queen Elizabeth, v 484. 

OS or when hes „ Oliver Cromwell, 


Vit. 340. 
Polt-office ; is eſtabliſhed by parliament, vii. 358. 
* eſtabliſhed prices of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles T. 


* Sir Edward, ſent over to Ireland by Henry VII. to reduce the 
malcontents there, iii. 367. Paſſes the 1 ſtatute which bears 


his name, ib. Diſappoints Perkin Warbec in his defigns upon that | 


kingdom, 370. Made comptroller by Henry VIII. and choſen of his 


privy-council, 4 


battle of, between the duke of Bavaria and Frederic electorqpala- 


= vi. 104. 
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INDEX. 


to the people, iv. 291. Farther reſtrictions of, to prevent i£ the prog 
being diſtracted by oppoſite doctrines, 309 

Prejeam, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howard in an engagement in 
- lavades the coaſt of Suſſex, and loſes an 


n com tos anvad by the court of Rome in the time of 
Richard IL iii. 56. Their unficneſs for being intruſted with the great 
offices under the crown, in the papal times of England, 403. Cauſes 
which favoured their promotion to them, 404. 
Prerogarive, regal, the notions entertained of, in the time of Elizabeth, 
v. 440. Inquiry iato the ancient prerogatives of the crown, 453. Apo- 
logy for the arbirrary exertions of, by James I. vi. 49. The commons 

an intention of limiting it, 51. A review of the various arti- 
cles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 160. | 


v. 38. Cruel inſults ſhewn to queen Mary for her ad- 
— 1 The cauſes of the moroſe 
plained, vi. 333. note. Diſtinctions between preſbyterians and indepen- 
dents, vii. 19. Is eſtabliſhed in England, 69. Is ſuppreſſed on the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II. 362. And by the act of uniformity, 37 4. The 
24222 
| of the, its cummencement, viii. 332. 
r 
Langdale, vi. 127. 
Pride, colonel, violently excludes and confines the preſuyterian members of 
the long parliament, 
ä 


274. 
Waden 259. 
Primauget, a French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Knevet off the coaſt of 


Britanny, and is blown up with him, iii. 423. 


in Europe, ii. 343. 
Primogeniture, the advantages of — to, in the ſucceſhon of princes, 
ti. 39. Not underſtood in the earlier ages of the Engliſh hiſtory, i. 


nate. 
. the invention of, one of the cauſes of the quick progreſs of the 
ion, iw. 37. Reſtrictions laid on the preſs by Elizabeth and 
EOS 
royal, declared by parliament to have the force of laws, iv. 

2 Sntond by por Offences againſt them, by whom 
| 8 This law repealed, 307. Thoſe of queen Eliza- 
more rigorouſly than laws, by the ſtar-chamber, v. 463- 
King Janes" plea for the utility and neceſſity of iſſuing them, vi. 52- 
NR — 


6 ä 
| Protectorate, 


uv, eſtabliſhed in Scotland, by Parliament, and the catholic reli- 


of the preſbyterian clergy traced, 55. The meaning of that term er. 


vii. 131. Procures a petition to be ſigned by the 


Prime miniſter, reflections on the nature of this office hitherto unknown 


Printing, the art of, by whom firſt introduced into England, iii. 268. 


OTE an + Ring James's ſenti- | 


— 


— 
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INDEX. 


| Proretorate, the ſupreme government altered to this form, and Oliver 


Cromwell choſen, vii. 232. The out-lines of this form of government 
explained, ib. Peace made with the Dutch, 236. The nation divided 


gee Cromwell, Oliver, and Richard. 


: s on legal reſtrictions laid on the prices of, ii. 365. 
The prices of, in the reign Edward II. 6. 


Fronifors, the ſtatute of, when firſt enaQted, ii. 492. Enafted a-new, 


ü. 56. 

. inciples advanced in his Hiftrio maſtyx, vi. 297. His ſevere 
ſentence Br it in the ſtar-chamber, 299. A repetitiva ef his cruel 
uſage for another offence, 307. His ſentences reverſed by the commons, 
ease Paris, informs de Wit of the ſchemes of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, vii. 463. 3 

us, recommended to orators by Ariſtotle, vi. 190. 


Iuitans, an account of their obſtinate ſcruples at the infancy of the refor · 


mation, v. 150. Are depreſſed by queen Elizabeth, bur countenanced 
by her miniſters, 15 5. 223. The court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion in- 


I flituted for the ſuppreſſion of, 262. A ſevere law paſſed againſt recu- 


ants, 366. Petition king James for relief againſt the ſeverities exer- 
 ciled againſt them, vi. 11. Conference at Hampton court, 10 13. 
Their pretenſions, 163. Their influence in promoting the diſſatistaction 
it the firſt parliament of Charles I. with him and Buckingham, 203. — 
The ſpecies of, pointed out, 274. Tranſport themſelves to America 
mil ſtopped by the king, 310. Under countenance of the parliament 
tegin to attack the profeſſed religion, 385. See Norconformiſts. | 
the hardſhips of, i. 342. Frequently endeavoured to be 
dolſhed by Parliament in the time of Edward II I. ii. 489. The nature 
if that prerogative of the crown explained, v. 346. Parliamentary at- 
Jets to to regulate it, checked by Elizabeth, 347. Was made uſe 
by her to victual her navy, 461. Lord Bacon's ſpeech againſt, v. 519. 
The commons attempt to free the nation from the burden of, vi. 24. 
An ineffe tual treaty for the relinquiſhment of, 54. 
ws, Hugh de, biſhop of Durham. See Durham | 
mthe ſubject of his ſpeech at the opening of the fourth parliament of 
Gurles I. vi. 347. His ſpeech againſt the earl of Strafford in the long 
lament, 367. His conduct on Strafford's trial, 407. Is appointed 
* of the committee of the lower houſe, fitting during the receſs, 
183. Is impeached by the king, 467. His death, and the regard pai 
v lim by the parliament, vii. 6. * 

Rees, treaty of, between France and Spain, vii. 306. 


LI2 = QUAKERS, 
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INDEX. 


. 


UAKERS, the origin of that ſet, vii. 332. Whence they derired 
their name, 334. Their riotous zeal occaſions their perſecution, is. 
r ſingularities, 335. Their addreſs 10 James II. on his acceſſion; 
vin 216, note 
Queen dowager of France, takes refuge in the court of Charles I. vi. 300. 
- Isinfulred on account of her religion, ib. Is requelted to depart by 
the Commons, 391. | 
Queens of England; ſee each under their reſpeCtive names. 
no warranto, a writ of, iſſued againſt the city of London, viii. 178. 
pleadings in behalf of the city, 179. Conditions on which the 
charter was reſtored, 181. 


. 


A'NS, extraordinary in the time of Richard III. which defeat the 
IX purpoſes of the duke of Buckingham againſt him, iii. 28g. 
Ranſborow, admiral, is put aſhore by his fleet, which declares for the 
king, vii. 119. | 
Raleigh, Walter, goes over to France a volunteer, in the ſervice of the 
Hugonots, v. 188. His firſt expedition to Guiana, 377. Publithes a 
lying account of that country, 1b. Goes under lord Effingham in the 
expedition again!t Cadiz, 379. Attends Eſſex in another expedition, 
and takes Fayal, 383. Falls fick while Eſſex is in diſgrace, on the ap- 
prehenſion of his coming into favour again, 411. His letter to Cecil, 
on the queenꝰs diſpleaſure, 526. Is diſmiſſed from his employment, vi. 5. 
Enters into a con fpiracy againſt James, 8. Is ſentenced to death, but 
 repnved, 9. Is grofly abuſed on trial by Sir Edward Coke, 10. 
Writes his hiſtory of the world, during his long confinement 1n the 
Tower, 93. Spreads reports of a gold mine in Guiana, 25. Is releaſed 
and obtains permiſſion for his expedition there, 94. His ſon killed by 
the Spaniards on landing, 96. Is diſappointed in the mine, and plunders 
St. Thomas, 75. Is carried back priſoner by his men, 97. Is executed, 
99. A character of his hiſtory of the world, 195. His conduct at 
Guiana inquired into, 554. 1 
Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, reaſon of, his conſpiring againſt William 
the conqueror, i: 263. Peace concluded between them, 267. i 
R:ndolf, the Tnglith ambaſſador in Scot and, his character of the Scots re- 
formers, v. 54. s ſentby Elizabeth to interpoſe in favour of the earl of 
M-rton, 222. Forms a party in oppoſition to the earl of Lenox, ib. 
Rava llac, aff.fnates Henry TV. of France vi. 56. | 
Rave ina, ba le of, between the French undet Gaſton de Foix, and the 
5 niſh and papal armies, iii. 423 5 
Rad, wr alterman of London, enrolled by Henry VIII. as a foot folder, 
for refuſing a benevolence to him, iv. 244. 


Reading 


c 
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INDEX. 


Reading, 2 council ſummoned there to ſe the tyranny of | 
biſhop of Ely, ii. 17. Is beſieged and taken by the earl of Eilex, vi. 
git. A garriſon eſtabliſhed in, by the king, 533- 

Real preſence, why the clergy were fo much attached to the doctrine ot, in 
the infancy of the reform ation, iv. 322. The point of, debated in Con- 
yocation, 3%5. The debate adjourned to Oxford, ih. Inſtance of queen 
Elizabeth's attachment to that doctrine, v. 153, n-te. 

Recognition, act of, paſſed in the moſt ample terms, by the parliament in 

' favour of James I. v. 553. | 

Records, judicial, how preferved among the Saxons, i. 214. 

Recuſants, a ſevere law enacted againſt them, v. 366. N 


Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles, protects young Edwin, againſt A 


frid, king of Northumberland, i. 41. Defeats and kills Adelfrid, 42. 
Conſpired againſt, and killed, 43. | 
Reformation, the firft commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, 
iv. 35. His doctrines fpread among the Lollards in England, 36. 
HMV VIII. writes againſt Luther, and receives the title of Defender of 
the Faith from the pope, ib. Luther anſwers Henry cloſely, ib. To 
what cauſes the quick progreſs of, may be aſcribed, 37. The pope de- 
clared to be Antichriſt, and ſet at de fiance by the reformers, 38. How 
the reformers favoured the civil power in their tenets, il. | he ſicſt ſteps 
toward, in England, 95. Progreſs of, 107. How far forwarded by 
the appeal to private judgment, 126. Tindal makes a tranſlation of the 
ſcriptu-es, 130. A traſlation prepared by order of convocation, 154- 
All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 164. Articles of faith 
prepared by the convocation, 166. How far proteſtant principles were 
favoured in theſe articles, Fated, 167. Suppreſſion of religious houſes, 
150. 178. The law of fix articles paſſed, 194. The bible granted to 
every family, 200. Hoſpitals, colleges, and other foundations, diffolved, 
and their revenues ſened by the king, 221. The chapter-lands of Can- 
terbury, York, and London, extorted from thoſe fees, 222. The Lirany, 
and part of the public fervice, allowed to be celebrated in Engliſh, 254. 
The acceſſion of Edward VT. favourable to, 287. The twelve homilies 
publiſhed, to be read to the people, 291. Laws paſſ-d favourable to, 
397. The cup reſtored to the laity, and private maſſes aboliſhed, ib. 
Penalties on denying the king's ſupremacy, ib. A new communion- 
ſervice framed, 309. Liturgy framed by a committee of biſhops and 
divines, 320. Gardiner, and other biſhops deprived of their biſhoprics, 
345- The general antipathy at this time, to popery, 247. The litur 
reviſed, 348. Articles of religion framed, ib. The 3 
parliament, 354. The catholic religion reſtored by queen Mary, 
376. All Edward's ſtatutes relating to religion repealed, 379. The 
reformers perſecuted, 4 1. See Hereſy. Cecil's arguments to induce 
queen Elizabeth to reſtore it, v. 5. The queen's prudent caution in 
performing it, 7. The newly- erected monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 10. he 


queen declared governefs of the church, ib. All Edward's ſtatutes con- 


cerning religion confirmed, 11. A ſolemn diſputation, 12. The maſs 
aboliſhed, b. be Engliſh liturgy reſtored, 14. The biſhops de- 
graded for non-comphance, 15 tay of, in Scotland, 22. Ri oe 

| 3 | 8 


INDEX. 


the aſſociation called the Congregation of the Lord, 1. Riot of yr. 
teſtants at Ediobur *þ, on the felval of Be. Giles, 24. Riots of Knox, 

— © 6, 27. See Congregation of the Lord. The catho. 
lic religion ſuppreſſed in Scotland, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſta. 
bliſhed, 38. Struggles in favour of, in France, 40. Cruel infolence of 

the Scots reformers, to their queen Mary, 48. Civil wars of Bhoms 
＋ Aug. od Medicis, Catharine de; rgonots, &c. Is eſtabliſhed 
with the queen's ſanction, 110. A charader 
of _ eſtabliſhed | in England, 1 4% Reflections on the condud 
of i © 189. Cruel ſeverity of the emperor Charles V. toward the 
Flemiſh igt. The e Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 192. Maſ. 
facre ot the Hugonots at Paris, 206. The catholic league formed in 
France againſt the H 212. A review of Elizabeth's conduct in 
religious matters, 222. Severe laws paſſed againit poperys 235- 1 
c 


Reg des, trial and execution of, vii. 356, 3 80. 
Reginald, ſub- prior of Chriſt's-church, = his clandeſtine election 
to that ſee on the death of Hubert, ii. 57. Is ſent privately to Rome 


82. 

2 VIII.! iv. 182. The 
— 22 

Reliques, the artiſices of, n 180. 

— 52 by the Commons in 

the long parliament, vi. 449. Reafoning of the people on both ſides 
with regard to it, 45t. ls anſwered be div any. | 

B = © TT pms, „and is knighted 

lit. 149. 

Repreſentatives to parliament, the firſt ſteps towards chuſing them for coun- 
ties, it. 184. See Commons. 

| F the duke of Alva in the com- 

the Low Countries, v. 217. His character, ib. Undertakes 

4 Dies, and his troops mutiny, which ruin the 

affairs in the Low Countries, 219. 


n eine 
125. Crown-lands, i Tailliages, 126. Scutage, 127. 

and moneyage, ib. Eſcheats, 128. Wardſhips, 12g. Fines, amerci- 
aments, and oblates, 130. eee at the 
time of Henry V. ii. 1 20. of, ia queen Mary's time, iv. 433 · 
State of, in the reign of I. vi. 171. State of, in the protectorate 
of Richard Cromvel, v6. 339 State of, berween the reſtoration and 
revolution, viii. 3 
ü prohibited, v. 12. 
Reyoluton in 1688, compared with the depoſion of Richard U. lt. 46 
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„ excites an inſuriection in Northamptonſhire, to deſtroy inclo- 
1 his encounter with Henry III. at Calais, ii. 444. 
' Yields himſelf prifoger, and is generouſly treated, and ſet at liberty by 


him, 445- 

Rhee, 14. of, attacked by the duke of Buckingham, vi, 236. 

Rheims, Charles VII. attended by Joan D'Arc, marches in there, and is 
crowned, iii. 15 1. 


Nhodes, the knights of, chuſe Henry VII. of England, protector of their 


order, iii. 38 


385. 
Richard, ſecond ſon of Henry II. inveſted hy bis father with the duchy of 


Guienne, aud county of Poictou, i. 434. Inſtigared by his mother Elea- 
nor to revolt againſt his father, 436. ls reconciled to his father, 447. 
Refuſes homage to his elder brother for his duchy, 454- The difference 
compromiſed by their father, ib. Becomes entitled to the ſueceſſion by 
his brother Henry's death, 455- Refuſes his father's 
Guienne to his brother John, i WS qr Conn wb, oy 
Is encouraged to rebel again, by Philip of France, 458. Excommuni- 
ed by Albano, the pope's legate, 460. Peace concluded with his 
uber, znd beis comratied to Alice, iter of Filip of France, 462. His 
remorſe on ſeeing his fathers body, 463. His acceſhon, ii. 1, 


— II. diſcountenances his former evil adviſers, and carreſſes his father's 


miniſters, ii. 2. Releaſes his mother, and makes her until his 


regent 
arrival in England, ib. Prepares for a cruſade to the Holy Land, 3. 


Jews prohibited by an edict from appearing at his coronation, ib. A 
maſſacre of, on that occaſion, ib. His to raiſe money for the 
cruſade, 5. Sells the vaſſalage of Scotland, ib. His reply to Fulk, cu- 
rate of Neuilly, 6. rere 
his abſence on the cruſade, ib. — — 
at Vezelay, 7. Renews his engagements of friendſhip with 8. 
Embarks his army at Marſeilles, 16. Is obliged to winter at Meſſina, 
ib. His charaQter and that of Philip 9. The occaſion of 
his attacking the Sicihans, and raking Meſſhna, 10. His diſputes with 
Philip, 15. Sets afide his contract with Alice, and propoſes to margy 
Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, 12. Is attended on 
his cruſade by his bride, nd dis ide ren, eee; Somos of MRS 
Some of his veſſels wrecked and pillaged on the coaft of Cyprus, ib. Con- 
quers and impriſons Ifaac, prince of Cyprus, 13. Eſpouſes Berengaria 
there, ib. Arrives in Paleſtine, and affiſts at the ſiege of Acre, ib. Engages 
to ſupport the erenſions of Guy de Luſignan, to the kingdom of Jeru- 

in to Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, 4. Troubles 
in England during his abſence, 15. 1 
Lafignan, on condition of his quitting his pretenſions to Jeruſalem, 19. 
Defeats Soladin, 20. Is obliged to aband n the intention of 
Jeruſalem, ib. Concludes a truce with Saladin, for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, 21. His cruel treat- 
ment of his priſoners, 22. Is arreſted on his return, by Leopold, arch- 
Guke of Auſtria, 23. a 00 VI. who im- 

L 


priſons 


IND EX. 


rn — 
„ib. Ranſoms wail 2K, 


on, the archer who ſhot him, 34. bie ſenile ofthe revort 5. — 
i. His character, ib. Reflections on his reign, 35. Miſcellanec 
affairs, 36. 1 
Rich ard II. His acceſſion, ii. 1. State of parties at that juncture, 2. * | 
of government ſettled by parliament during his minority, 3. Council 
th. The adminiſtration, how conduQed, 4. His embar- 
raſſments at his acceſſion, 5. War with France, ib. Popular infurrec- 
tions, 6, Has a conference with Watt Tyler, 10. His prudent beha- | 
viour at the death of Tyler, ib. Reflections on this affair, 11. Heads 
the army againſt the Scots, 12. urns Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
ib. n His attachment to Robert 
de Vere, Oxford, 14. Awed by his parliament, 15. Deprived 
of his regal power by a 9 by his uncle 
Glouceſter, 17. Fails in the endeavour to influence the election of the 
houſe of commons, 18. Conſults the judges, on the validity of his 
commiſſion to the council of fourteen, ib. Their opinion, ib. Violent 
— againſt his miniſtry by the duke of Glouceſter. 20. His and 
Anne, their ineffectual concern at the executior, of Sir Simon 
1 23. Exerts himfelf, and removes archbiſhop Fitz. Alan from 
| his office of chancellor, 24. Removes Gloyceſter and Warwic from the 
council, ib. Truce with France, and marriage of Richard to Iſabella 
of France, 26. Seizes the charter of London, and the charaGer of his 
adminiſtration, ib. Declares Mortimer ſucceſſor, 28. Hurries Glou- 
ceſter over to Calais, and awes his faction, 29. Proceedings againſt his 
party, 31. Procures Glouceſter to be murdered at Calais, 32. Crea- 
tions of peers, 33. Removes the parliament to —— i Their 
to him, ib. Prevents the duel between the dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk, and banithes them, 36. Oppoſes the ſucceſſion of Hereford to 
the dukedom of Lancaiter, 37, Embarks for Ireland, 38. Leaves the 
duke of York guardian of the realm, 39. Reruras to oppoſe the inva- 
ſion of the duke of Lancaſter, ib. Seized by the earl of Northumber- 
hd, and confined in Flint caſtle, 40. Heads of accuſation preferred 
againſt him in parliament, 41. Compariſon berween this period of bil- 
tory, and the revolution in 688, 46 Depoſed by parliament, i. 
Murdered in Pomfrer-caſtle, 49 His character jb. Compariſon be- 
tween and Edward III. go. Miſcellaneous tranſactions during his reign, 
2. Compariſon between his ſuuation, and that of Charles VI. of 


rance . 
* Richard 


TNDETLX. 


III. the firſt acts of his adminiſtration, iii. 282. — 
ſeizure of the crown, 283. Appoints the duke of Bucki 


ſtable, 15. Procures his execution, for rebelling againſt him, 23g. 05. 


_ a parliamentary ſanction of his fovereignty, 20. ping 
In his wife Anne, to make room for his marriage with the 
. 291. Marches to oppoſe the invaſion of the earl Ric. om 


mond, 294. His ſuſpicions of his own party, 156. Battle of Boſwor it, 
295. Killed, 50. His character, 296. 


Richemont, Arthur, count de, taken priſoner at the battle of Azinour, it. 


102. Releaſed on his parole, 127. Evades his parole on the tat ft 


Henry V. ib. Obtains the duke of Burgundy's filter by the :<ger+'s 
intereſt, 128. Engaged ia the Engliſh intereſt, * Attends the con- 
at Arras, 161. 

Richhen, cardinal, prime miniſter of France, his 4 vi. 232. Ri- 
rals the duke of Buckingham in his addreſſes to the queen of France, 2 4. 
Throws a mole acroſs the harbour of Rochelle, to complete the bi ckade, 
263. Supplies the covenanters in Scotland with money, 337. 1 he chn- 
cluſion of his adminiſtration, and death, vii. 247. 


Richmond, Henry earl of, carried into Britain by the earl of Pembroke, 4 


the eſtabliſument of the York family in Edward IV. iii: 251. His 
gr'e, 285. Meaſures taken for his ſafe cuſtody by Edward, 286. 24 
ward difappointed in a ſcheme for getting him into his power, 287. 
Overtures for his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 291. Makes 
unſucceſsful attempts for a deſcent on England, 292. His 1 
him to another ſpeedy attempt, ib. Lands at Milford-haven, 29 
Battle of Boſworth, 295. Richard III. killed, ib, See — VIL 
. duke of, natural fon of Henry VIII. made lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, iv. 122. Dies, 163, note. 


Ridley, biſhop of London, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the prin- | 


ceſs Mary, iv. 347. Is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
376. Is ſent, under a ſtrong guard, to Oxford, to debate on transſub- 
_ 385. Is bur nt for hereſy, together with biſhop Latimer, 


414. 
Right. See Petition of Ri 
Rinuccini, i is, by the pope, , nuncio to the Inſh Catholics, vii. 161. 
Excites the Iriſh to break the paciſication concluded with Qrmond, 162. 
Is driven out of Ireland, 163. 
Riors, a ſevere ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 340. 


Rippon, treaty of, between Charles I. and the Scots covenanters, Vi. 358. 


Is adjourned to London, 361. 
Rivers, earl of, uncle to Edward V. entruſted with the care of his 

m. 268. His character, #6. Che firit who introduced the art of print- 
ing into * ib. mte. Arreſted by the duke of Glouceſter, while 


conducting the young king to London, 270. Murdered i in Pomfret- 
caſtle, 272. 


Rizzio, David, ſome account of his introduQion ta the court of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, v. 95. His promotion and character, 1b. Excites 
Dy C 
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INDEX. 


the proteſlants, 5. A conſpiracy formed againſt him by the chancello 
Morton, 97. Is aſſaſſinated in the queen's preſence, 98. 


Robbery, inſtance of the general practice of, at the time of Henry Il. K 


227. 
Robert III. king of Scotland, his character, iii. 75. His fon taken priſonee 
by Henry IV. of England, ib. Dies of grief, ib. | 
=— : eldeſt fon of William the Conqueror, his character, i. 272, 286, 
Revolts againſt his father, 2 73. Excraordinary rencounter between him 
and his father, 274. Reconciled to him, 275. Returns to England, 
and repulſes the Scots, i. Succeeds to the duchy of Normandy, 286, 
Mortgages his dominions to his brother, and enters the crufade, 299. 
His reputation on the cruſade, 312. How he loſt the kingdom of Eng. 
hand, ib. Returns, and invades England, 319. Enters into an ac, 
r Henry I. 32 1. Diſtreſſed by his remif. 

322. 

Rochelle, Pennington ordered to aſſiſt in the reduction of, deſerts, and fails 
back to England, vi. 208. A ſquadron ſent by the Dutch againſt, 209. 
Buckingham brings a fleet and forces to aſñſt the rown, and is ignoranty 
refuſed admittance, 235. The blockade effected by throwing a mole 
acroſs the harbour, 263. Is forced to furrendes at diſcretion, 264. 

Rochford, lord, brother to queen Anne Boleyn, is accuſed by his wife of 

intimacy with his ſiſter, iv. 155. Is confined by the king's order, 157, 
Is tried, together with the queen, 159. ls condemned, 160. 
— , Viicounteſs of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII. 


iv. 155. Conducts the ſecret amours of queen 220. 
Is beheaded, together with the queen, 221. 


by king Joho, and the com- 
mon men of the garriſon hanged, it. 93. 
Rocheſter, earl of, a character of his poems, viii. 336. : 
Rockingham, a ſynod ſummoned there by William Rufus, to depoſe An- 
| ſhop of Canterbury, i. 303. 
Rocroy, defeat of the Spaniards there, by the prince of Conde, vii. 2817. 
Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to 
negociate with the Catholics ia England, v. 195. Is engaged by the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador to diſturb the government, in favour of Mary queen 
of Scots, 196. The duke of Norfolk enters into his ſcheme, 197. Goes 
to Rome to mature his deſign, ib. 
Roger, earl of Hereford, cauſe of his conſpiring againſt William the Con- 
queror, i. 263. His eſtate forfeited, and himſelf confined for life, 266. 
—— - , archbiſhop of York, crowns prince Henry, when affociated wih 
his father Henry II. i. 412. Suſpended at Becker's inſtigation, 413. 
Complaias to the king, and the conſequences of this complaint, 415. 
Circumſtances of a quarrel between him and Richard, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 469. 
Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt for hereſy, iv. 412. 
Rollo the Dane, bis hiſtory, i. 136. Makes inroads into France, 137- 
| Settles in Neuſtria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 138. 
His prudent government, 139. See Normandy. 


Romans, 


IND EX. 


Romans, their firſt arrival in Britain, i. 6. Subdue it all except Caledonia, 
10. Abandon it, 12. = 13. 

Rome, refle&tions on the policy of the court of, i. 330. The venal 
ciples of the court of, at the early period of Henry III. his reign, ii. — 
Church of, when at the fommit of its power, 229. 21 * 
2 IX. i. marks on the new orders in- 
ſtituted by. ib. Our literary obligations to the ancient clergy of, iii. 297. 
The bad principles on which the church of, is founded, iv. 31. Its en- 
croachments on civil authority, id. Favourable however to the reſtora- 
tion of the arts, 33. Conſequence of the ſale of indulgences by pope 
Leo X. 35. See Luther, and Reformation. Its authority renounced by 
the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 119. Reflections on this e- 
vent, 121 See Reformation. City of, taken and facked, by the Im- 

troops, iv. 69. 

Se a miraculous crucifix, the artifice of, expoſed at Paul's 
croſs, by Kilſey, biſhop of Rocheſter, iv. 180. 

Roper, Sir Anthony, is fiacd by the ſtar- chamber, for converting arable 
land to paſture, vi. 303. 

Roſe, red and white, party diſtinctions of the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
mi. 217. Remarks on the confuſed hiſtory of the war between, 234- 

— Hcg his profecution for treaſonable words, viii. 


Raa, 'marquis of, miniſter to Henry 9. 2 


to confer with queen Elizabeth, v. 433. Diſcovers Elizabeth to have 
entertained the fame views with Henry, of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of 
policy in Europe, 434. Is ſent trom Henry IV. of France 


to king James, on his acceſhon, vi. 6. Propoſes to James a 

Fr Concludes a treaty with James for the 

ſupport of the United Provinces, #6. 

Roiien, beſieged and taken by Philip of France, ii. 33. 'The king of Na- 
varre mortally wounded at the ſiege of, Iam is taken by Montmo- 

rency, and the garriſon put woe has 


Roundheads, the — of, when, — — whom given, vi. 464. 

Round way down, battle of, betueen lord Wilmot and Sir William ws 
vi. 51 

1” ag Brabangons. 

Roxborough, James II. of Scotland Killed at the ſiege of, ii. 220. 

Ro; al Society, the firſt inſtitution of, viii. 332. 

Rufus. See William Rufus. 


Rump parliament, the reſtoration of the long one ſo termed. See Parlia- 
ment. 
Runnemede, the great charter of Engliſh liberties ſigned there by king John, 
ü. 84. The principal heads of this charter, 85. Remarks upon it, 88. 
See Charter. 
Rupert, prince, ſon of the elector Palatine, offers his ſervice to Charles I. 
and commands a body of horſe for him, vi. 505. Defeats a party of 
Eſſex's army at . ib. Defeats the left wing of Eflex's army at 
Edge-hill, 507. Surpriſes Eſſex, and carries off booty and priſoners, 
520. Is ſent weſtward to joia the Corniſh troops, 322. Takes Briſ- 


tol, 


INDEX 


tol, 223. Obliges the parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, vii 
9. Fier s to the relief of York, 11. Engages raſhly in the _ 
of Marſton-muir, wkere he is defeated 1 Urges the battle of Naſe- 
by, 56. Retires to Briſtol, 60. Capitulates ; is diſmiſſed by the king, 
and leaves England, 61. Commands the ſquadron which deſerted to 
Charles TI. and is harraſſed by admiral Blake, 204. Takes refuge in 
France, 205. Commands under the duke of York againſt the Du ch, 
402. Joins Albemarle during his engagement with Tromp and De Ruy. 
ter, 412. Obtains the command of the Engliſh fleet, 506. Engages 
the Dutch on their own coaſt, ;5. Another action, 26. Another at the 
mouth of the Texel, 508. Is appointed one of the privy council, viii. 
02. His death, 204. as the inventor of etching, 3 26. 


Ruſſel, lord, ſuppreſſes an inſurrection in Devonſhire, excited to oppoſe the 


returmation, iv. 330. Is created earl of Bedford, 339. SeeBedford. 
—— , lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refuſes to 
any preſent from that court, vii. 43 20, Is made one of the privy- 


council ro Charles II. 102. Refigns, 123. His character, ib. Enters 


into the duke of Monmourh's conſpiracy, 82 J tent to the Tower, 
188 Tried, 89. Is conden med, 193. Is executed, 195. 
Ruthven, lord, aſßttos with others im aflaffinating David Fizz, v. 97. 
1 governor of Flymouth for the pariaren,is {cated by the roy- 
aliſts on Bradoc Down, vi. 518, 
Rutlanc, earl of, created duke of Albemarle by Richard II ii. 33. De- 
graded, 48. Conſpires againſt Henry IV. and betrays his ail ciates, 63. 
Summary view of his treacherous behaviour, 64. Killed at the battle of 
+ Azincour, being then duke of York, 102. | 
Ruyter ; fee De Rayter. 
Rye-hwulc-plor, haltory of, viii, 186. 


| Q4 Don Pantaleon, brother to the Porteguefe ambaſſador, hanged by 
ky Cromwell for aſſaſſination, vii. 237. | | | 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, ambaſſador m Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, 
cConcludes a treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, the 
infant queen of Scotland, iv. 233. His retinue inſulted, at the inſtiga- 
nop of cardinal Beaton, 234. His demand of the ſtipulated hoſtages, 
evaded by Arran, the regent, 15. Orders the Scots priſoners on parole 
to return to England, 75. Is made counſellor to the regency of Edward 
VI. 282. Afaiis in reitoring the advantage to the Engliſh, at the battle 
of Pinky, 304. Is appointed one of the com miſſioners for determining 
the caule between Mary Queen of Scots, and Murray, the regent, v. 134. 
Safety, committee of, elected, vii. 304. Ceneral Monk's artful behaviour 
to, 312. 5 | 
Saladin. king of Egypt, his character, ii. 457. Recovers Palaſtine from 
the cruſaders, ib /\ cre taken from him by the Chriſtians, 15 Is de- 
ſeated by the Chriſtians under Richard I. of England, 20. Concludes a 
truce with Richard, 21. Review of his conduct in this war, ib. Dies, 
22. Inſtance of his philoſophy, . uh 


| 
| 


INDEX. 


Sabel law, of ſucceſſion to the crown of France,the foundation of, traced} 
ii. 389. Attempted to be introduced into the Engliſh government by 
Hear IV. iii. 79. Revoked at the inſtance of the Houſe of C.,mmone; 


* y, an inſurrection of royaliſts there, under the protectorate, who 
im Charles II. vn. 243. 
earl of, natural brother to king John, commands the — 
fleet againſt Philip of France, and deſtroys their ſhips in their harbour, ii 
. , countels of, miſtreſs to Edward III. the dropping of her carter, 
ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of wang ts order of the gar er, ii. 
8. 
— earl of, beieges Orleans, 4 iii. 138. Killed before the town, 
1839. | 
— earl, inſtances of generalſhip i in, at the battle of Blore-heath, 
m. 204. Taken by queen Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, and be- 
headed, 209. 
,, counteſs of, mother of cardinal Pole, is attainted and condemn- 
ed by parhament, bur reprieved, iv. 198. Executed, 213. 


| ——:-; ſecretary Cecil created earl of, by James I. vi. 5. Cauſes 


which procured his promotion, 10. Procures the dſmidham of his former 
aſſociates, ib. Communicates to the king the hints he received of the 
gun-powder plot. 34. Is made treaſurer, 46. Expoſtulates with the 
parliament on the king's neceſſities, ib. Invents the title of baroret, to 
_ fupply James with money by the ſale of it, 71. 

| Sales is deſtroyed by an Engliſh fleet, vi. 306. 

| Sanchez, king of Navarre, inſtance of his confidence in the juſtice of Henry 
* 4 England, 1. 467. His daughter Berengaria marrled to Richard I. 


Sandilands, Sir James, is ſen" from the parliament to queen 
F rance, to obtain a ratification of their proceedings in reforming 2 
gion, v. 39. 
8 3 of, fails in attempting to ſcize the Dutch Eaſt India fleet; 
in the L harbours, vii. 406. Is killed at the battle of Solcbays 
48 
= lord, executed for aſſaſſination; vi. 61. 


Santa Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command the Spaniſh Armada, 
v. 333. Dies, 339- 

Santa Cruz, a Spaniſh fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admiral Blake, vii. 

| 257, 

Saville, Sir John, a zealous commoner agaialt the court, is promoted and 
enobled by king James I. vi. 117. 

Savoy, a conference there, between twelve vithops and twelve preibyterian 

wminiſters, vii. 369. 

Savoy, Philibert, duke of. See Pililert 

| Saviree, William, rector of St Oly tte, the firſt perſon burnt in England far 

hereſy, ut. 65. 
ons, national character of, i. 18. Arrive in Britain under Hengiſt 
and Horſa, 19. Subdue Britain, and fertle there, 20. Their * 


INDEX. 


in Britain, very ruinous to the country, 26. Throw back all the Bri. 
tiſh improvements into ancient a ib. After ſubduing the 
Britons, war each other, 27. 
rory, why, 28. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 3 t. 
— flow improvement in arts in England, 60. Their bi and 
61. 
Rom 


and why 

but 
perſtition, Their gradual — ſubjection to the fee of 
me, traced, ib. Their theological diſputes, 63. Reduced to diſpair 
ravages of the Danes, 79. A the Danes to ſettle with 


hy after defeating them, 83. Their monks characteriſed, 110, 


ir affected auſterities, 113. ed by the ſecular clergy, 114. 
of the Saxon government in England, 198. The ſueceſſion of 


ä Lap regulated, 199. Account of their Wittenagemot, 


or national council, 201. Earl and Alder man, ſynonimous appellatioas 
among, ib. nate. Their government ariſtocratical, toward the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, 204. State of popular liberty among, 208. 
Several orders of men among, ib. Their courts of juſtice, 212. State 
of legiſlation among, 214. Their criminal law, 215: Their military 
force, 225. Public revenues, ib. Value of money among, 226. 
Their manners inquired into, 229. Finally ſubdued by William, duke 
of Normandy, 193. 231. See Harold, and William. Their laws, com- 
pared wich the civil law, iii. 300. 

Saxony, Maurice, elector of. See Maurice. 


Scandal and reproach, inſtances of the ſevere puniſhment of, by the court 


of ſtar chamber, vi. 303. 

Scone, the famous ſtone there, on which the kings of Scotland wer: 
anointed, caried to London by Edward I. ii. 262. Robert Bruce 

crowned there, 317. Edward Baliol crowned there, 385. 

Scotland, and Scots, the Scots and Picts invade 4 i. A, King 
Conſtantine defeated by Athelſtan, king of Eng land, 104. 105. K. Dun- 
can killed by Macbeth, 168. Macbeth killed, and Ma reſtored, 
ib. King William taken priſoner by Henry II. does with all 

| i noble, for his ranſom, 448. The vaſſalage of, ſold by Richard I. 
to 
245. Proms Fo III. * marries the ſiſter of Edward I. 6. Dies 


246. Is ſucceeded by by Margaret of Norway, 6. Guardians ap- 


pointed during her 1 


for the crown of, 248. 255. 


vs by hs bis a to thoſe 
parliament of, and the itors for the 


253. Edward affers his right to diſpoſe of the crown, as iege of the 


kingdom, ih. The fortreſſes in, delivered up to Edward, 256. The 
ons on pe ene Fork collins 257; — ia fereer 
ward, and is pur i polſche crown, 258. Baliol ſwears fealty to Ed- 
ib. The Scots and their 


culry of continuing their hiſ- 


for his cruſade, ii. 6. Remarks on the ancient hiſtory of 


247. Competitors 
ir claims referred to the deciſion of Edward I. of England, 250. An 
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S garriſon put to the ſword, 281. The Scots defeated by earl Warrenne, 
and the caltle of Dunbar furrendered ro Edward, ib. Roxborough 
taken, ib. Edinburgh, and the whole country ſubdued, 282. Bali- 
ol wears fealty to him, id. Baliol carried priſoner to London, and com- 
' mitted to the Tower, 283. Earl Warrenne left governor of, ib. The 
Scots abandoned by Phil:p of France, in conſequence of his treaty with 
Edward, 297. Warrenne returning to England les the adminiſtra- 
tion in the hands of örmeſby and Creſſi gham, 298. Their oppreſfions 
of the Scots, ib. The S-ors rife againſt the Englith, under William 
Wallace, 299. Gain a victory over Warrenne, 301. Wallace made 
| regent 302. The regency given to the ſteward, and Cu ning of Bade- 
noch, on Wallace's reſignation, 303. The Scots army defeated by Ed- 
ward at Falkirk, 304. Apply to France for ſuccour, but are refuſed, 
306. Engage pope Boniface in their intereſt, 307. John de Segrave, 
left Guardian of, by Edward, who is defeated by the Scots, 309. Is 
again ſubdued by Edward, 310. Young Robert :3ruce arrives in Scot- 
land, and ſpirits up the nobility to a revolt, 314. Bruce is crowned at 
Scone, 317. He reduces the Engliſh in Scotland, and is acknowledged 
by the whole country, 337- Bruce defears Edward at Bannockburn, 
340. The independency of, eſtabliſhed by this victory, 341. He in- 
3 vades England on the death of Edward IT. 372. The nature of the 

| war made by the Scots, and their army defcribed, 373. Death of Ro- 
ber Bruce, and 2cceſſion of his fon David, 381. State of at this pe- 
nod, 383. The earl of Marre appointed regent on the death of Mus 

ray, ib. Marre defeated and {lain by Edward Baliol, 384. He is 
crowned at Scone, 385. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies 
to England, 15. Douglas defeated by Edward III. of England, and Ed- 
ward Baliol reſtored, 388. He is acknowledged no longer than pro- 
tected by the preſence of the Engiith king, 1. King David defeated 
and taken priloner by queen Philippa, 440. I ranſomed, 461. An 
expreſs inquiry into the nature of the homage paid by the kings of, to 
{| thoſe of England, 501. The Scots obtain affiitance from France to in- 
ade England, and their conduct in theſe incurſions, in. 12. Diſoblige 
their allies who return home, 13. Invade England again, but are 
worlted, 67. Battle of Homeldon, 68. Prince James taken priſoner 
by Henry IV. and educated in England, 75. Carried to France by 
Henry V. 114. The Scots army in France refuſe to obey their young 
ung while in captivity, ib. James I. reſtored, 129. Murdered, ib. Af- 
firs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and beginning of Edward IV. 
219. State of, in the time of Henry VII. 332. James IV. recerves 
ud affiſts Perkin Warbec, 371. Marries Margaret eldeſt daughter of 
Henry, 386. The Scots routed at the battle of Flouden, and James 
lilled, 439. His queen Margaret marries Douglas earl of Angus, iv. 
5 The duke of Albany called o 


defeated 


INDEX. 

defeated by the lords Hume and Huntley, 228. Battle of Solway, 2: 223. 
Deach of James V. 230. The infant queen Mary, conratted — 
Edward of England, 233. Invaded by Henry VIII. and Edinby: 
burnt, 245- be Eagle defeated at Ancram, 249. Is included in 
the peace of Campe between Henry and Francis, 253. Hiſtory of 
Wiſhart the reformer, 295. Cardinal Beaton affaſſinated, 297. lts 
misforrunes at this time, owing to a fucceſion of minorities, 299. The 
duke of Somerſet prepares to proſecute the war with, ib. His manifeſto, 
300. The Scots prepare to repel Somerſet, 302. Battle of 
$<3- The young queen Mary ſent to France, 312. The earl of Ar- 
ran the regency: to the queen dowager, 439. The young queen 
Mary married to the Dauphin, 440. Engliſh reformers protected there 
from the proſecutions of queen Mary, v. 21. Account of the affociation 
called the Congregation of the Lord, 22. See Congregation, and Cruiſe 
Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh, 3 6. Settlement of the adminiſtration du- 

the pean's fence by thin weary, 5k The catholic religion ſuppreſſ- 
_ the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed by parliament, 38. Queen 
FF The queen ta 
inſults for her adherence to the catholic religion, 47. The poverty of 
the reformed clergy there, 54. The eccleſiaſtical benefices how aſſigned 
dy the privy council, 55. Mary married to the lord Darnley, 89. A 
confederacy formed againſt Mary at Stirling, which is encouraged by 
Elizabeth, go. The rebels driven into England, 91: Murder of Darn- 
ley, 107. The preteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by parliamentz with the 
queen's ſanction, 110, note. Mary married to Bothwell, 115. Re- 


levin-caſtle, 120. Mary forced to refign the crown, and her fon 
James VI. crowned, 4 Arrival of Murray the regent; 125. The 
ſettlement of the crown and adminiſtration confirmed by parliament, ib. 
Battle of Langſide, 128. Mary flies to England, 15. Her cauſe exa- 
mined before Englith. commiſſioners, 135, 144- Murray the regent 
aſſaſſinated, fg The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 168. He ig 
put to death by Murray's party, and the earl of Mar 6s, we th 202. Mor- 
ton made regent on the death of Mar, ib. Diſcontents and factions 
againſt Morton, 230. Morton tried and executed, 232. A conſpiracy 
of nobles formed, who ſeize the young king James, 248. James 
eſcapes from them, 254. Earl of Arran deyraded, 256. A defenſive 
alliance entered into between James and Elizabeth, 270. Queen Mary 
ſentenced to death by Engliſh commiſhoners, 299. And executed, 319- 
The hoiltle laws between, and England aboliſhed, vi. 41. The naw 

ral conſequen ces of their king ſucceeding to the crown of England, 82. 
View of the — of 1 there, 84. James obtains the juriſdiction 
ol biſhops to be acknowleged, ib. The eſtabliſhment of — au- 
22 and ceremonies oppoſed, 16. The nature of the excommunica- 
by the eceleſiaſtical courts in, 86. Behaviour of Black, 
2 of 80 Andrews, 87. Seditious principles of the clergy there, 
88, Some of the refractory miailters puniſhed on his aeceſſion to the 
crown of Eagland, 56. The general aflembly ſubmit to regal and — 
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114. A parliament held by the duke of York, 167. Condemnation 
of the earl of Argyle, 169. Cruel perſecution of the covenanters, 171. 
Two women drowned for not abjuriog the declaration, 174. A dec. 
ration of indulgence publiſhed by James II. 259. Revolts againſt James, 
on the coming over of the prince of Orange, 300. The convention 
ſummoned by the prince, makes a tender of the crown to him and his 
princeſs, 309. | 
Scriptures, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iv. 131. See 
Bible. 
Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occaſions levied by the 
Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 127. None levied by Edward I. ng 
Sea - ſights. See under the names of the reſpective commanders, 
| Secretaries of ſtate, a liſt of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 155. 
re. 
Sedgmoor, battle of, between the of Monmouth, and the earl of Fever. 
ſham, vin. 229. i 4. 
Sedley, Mrs, her influence over James II. viii. 219. 
Segrave, John de, appointed guardian of Scotland by Edward I. ii. 30g 
is defeated by the Scots, ib. | 
Self-denying ordinance paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 27. 5 
Seneffe, battle of, between the prince of Orange and the prince of Conde, 


vii. 9. 


Severus, emperor, completes Adrian's rampart, i. 10. 
erected of ſtone, 13. 

Seymour, Jane, maid of honour to queen Anne Boleyn, attracts the 
notice of VIII. xv. 156. Is married to the king the next day after 
Anne Boleyn's execution, 162. Is brought to bed of a fon, (afterward 
Edward VI.) and dies, 176. | 

, Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made earl of Hertford, iv. 
176. Commands the forces of Henry VILL. in an invaſion of Scotland, 
and burns Edinburgh, 245. Is ſent with forces over to Calais, 253. 
Is appointed one of the regency during the minority of Edward VI. 
282. Is choſen protector by the regency, 283. ls created duke of 
Somerſet, 284. See Somerſet. 

Seymour, lord, ſecond fon of the protector Somerſet, commands a ſquadroa 
ſtationed at Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma from joining the 
Spaniſh Armada, v. 335. 85 

» Sir Francis, his ſpeech at the opening of the third parliament of 
Charles I. vi. 241. 3 | 

w——, Dir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, 

during the minority of Edward VI. iv. 283. Is created lord Seymour, 

and high admiral, 285. His character, 314. Marries the queen- 
dowager, ib. Cabals againſt his brother the protector, during his ab- 
ſence in Scotland, ib. Forms a party in parliament againſt the protec- 
tor, 315. Is intimidated, and defires a reconciliation with his brother, 
55. Addreſſes the lady Elizabeth, after the queen-dowager's death, i. 
Is committed to the Tower, 318. Is examined by the council, ib. Is 


A attainted by parliament, 319. Is executed, 320. 
| Eforza, Francis, obtains the iovelitare of Milan, iv. g8. See Milan. 
Shafteſbury» 
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INDEX 


— Aſhley Cooper „ earl of, his hint of ſhutin 
\ 2 8 ——— vii. 475. I Is 
2 478. His ſpeech to parliament on the Dutch war, 
Iſſues writs for ſupplying vacantyſeats in parliament, 502. De- 
7 joins the country party, 505. Is diſmiſſed from be- 
ing chancellor, 512. sl Tower for the legality of 
the parliament after a twelvemonth's prorogation, viii. 26. Flatters the 
duke of Monmouth with hopes of the ſucceſſion, 95. Is made preſident 
of the council, 102. Is removed by the king, 123. Preſents the duke 
of York, as a popiſh recuſant, to the grand jury of Middleſex, 127. Is 
_ treaſon, but aquitted, 166. Inſtigates the duke of Mon- 
's eonfpiracy, 183. Retires to Holland, and dies, 184. His 
— 
| Phakeſpeare, ſcarcely any mention of civil liberty to be found in his hiſto- 
+ rical plays, v. 469. note. A charafter of his dramatic writings, vi. 298. 
Compared 2 192. 
| Sharp, a Scots yterian commiſſioner, abandons their cauſe, and is made 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's, vii. 367. His cruelty rowards the covenant- 
ers 444+ e 54. Is murdered, 114. 
— Þr. s ſuſpeaded by the court of high-commitſion, in the reign of 
* James II. for preaching againſt popery, viii. 255. 
Shaw, Dr procured by the duke of Glouceſter to declare his brother Ed 
| ward illegitimate, in a ſermon at St Paul's, iii. 277. I fuccefs of this 
ſcheme, 278. 
Sheep, the number of, reſtricted by ſtatute, iv. 277. Sir Thomas More's 
| cenſure ofthe exceflive breeding of, 328. 4 
Sherficld, recorder of Saliſbury is . the ſtar- chamber for break · 
ing a painted church- window, vi. 290. 
Sheriffs, the primitive nature of their office, ii. 270. 
Ship-money, firſt levied in England, i. 142. Impoſed ent? the 
| Spaniſh invaſion, v. 461. Firſt levied by Charles I. vi. 225. Is ex- 
j tended over the whole kingdom, 301. rial of John Hambden, for re- 
faling to pay it, 315. The Sh voud delinquent for allcilag it, by 
„ the commons, 372. is declared illegal, 380. 
Shiping, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 496. Cauſe of its decay 
a chat time, ib. See Nary. 
dbirley, Dr and Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, gen pure 
between the two houſes, occaſioned by, viii. 14. 
s Shore, Jane, accuſed by the duke of, Glouceſter in council, iii. 274. Re- 
, marks on the aceounts given of her, ib. note. Her hiſtory 276. 
- Shrewſhury, battle of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, iii. 71. 
- . Counteſs of, her ſcandalous reports of queen Ehzabeth, com- 
> _mucicated to Ekzabeth by Mary queen of Scors, v. 506. 
. — 2, earl of, is added to the for the conſideration of 
5 thecaſe of Mary queen of Scots, v. 144. Mary committed to his cuſ- 
s doch, at Tuzbury, 146. She is removed from his care on account of his 
ide hs 258. Is appointed to attend on her execution, 311. 
———; earl of, renounces the catholic religion, and joins the prince of 
Orange, viii. 284. 
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Southampton, Wriotheſely dans and cane of the een e 
— VI. created earl of, iv. 284. Puts the great feat in 


council, 286. n 
againſt the protect or, 336. Enters into a plot againſt him at Elyhouſe, 
337 erer 339. 


ne, attends the earl of Eſſex to Ireland, who makes bim 


of herſe, v. 404. Is difplaced by the queen's orders, 406. 
into Efſex's conſpiracy at Drury-houſe, 423. Is tried with Ef 
and condemned, 427. Is ſpared, but detained in priſon, 432. 
Spain, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, iii. 333. See 
Ferdinand ef Arragon. Leagues with the Italian States againſt France, 
68. Obtains poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, 414. Death of 
erdinand, and acceſſion of his grandſon Charles, iv. 12. See Charles V. 
Acquires the final poſſeſſion of Navarre, 25. The kingdom of, reſigned 
by the emperor Charles V. to his fon Philip, 425. See Philip II. 
Charles retires to the monaſtery of St Juſt, in Eſtremadura, ib. Victory 
of St Quintin, 434. Peace of Chateau Cambreſis, v. 16. Philip vows 
to his life in the extirpation of hereſy, 65. His cruel perſecution 
of heretics, ib. Its flouriſhing ſtate and power at this time, 172. The 
invincible armada fitted out for the conqueſt of England, 333. This 
fleet deſtroyed, 343. Cadiz taken and plundered. by the Engliſh, 380. 
The harbour of Cerimbra attacked, and a rich carrack taken there, 444- 
Peace concluded with England, vi. 27. Acknow!edges the independency 
of the United Provinces, and conchudes a truce with them for twelve 
Fears, 44- Arrival of prince Charles there, to proſecute his marriage 
with the Infanta, 133. The match broke off by Buckingham, 137. 
 Acknowledyes the of England, vii. 250. The 


Portugal, and other ill ſucceſſes, 251. Declares war againſt England, 
on the ſeizure of Jamaica, 255. The s taken and deſtroyed at 
Cadiz, 257. A fleet burnt in Santa Cruz harbour, ib. War with 
France, 431. Its fituation at the time of the congreſs of Nimeguen, 
and motives of haſtening the treaty there, viii. 22. 'The treaty of Nime- 
comes to England, turns capes to Ita- 
1 > onde, tf * 

Speaker Houſe of Commons, firſt appointment of, iii. 3. 

Spencer, his character as a poet, v. 492. | 


. is billed is the cogngement with the Dutch 
at the mouth of the Texel, vii. 509. 
Spurs, battle of, between the troops of Henry VIII. and the duke of 


St Alban's, — of by whew eadoved, i Obſervations on 
| i. 49- 
the petition of the borough of, to i in the reign of Edward II. 


ii. 508. Battle of, between Henry VI. and Richard duke of 


York, ii. Between queen Margaret, and the earl of Warwick, 
210. EY | 


St 


285. Is deprivedof the chancellorſhip, and removed from the 


government | 
Engliſh ambaſſador murdered there by bariſhed royaliſts, ih. Revolt of 


INDEX. 


gt Andrews, Wiſhart the reformer, burnt there, by cardinal Beaton, iv. 
207. The cardinal aſſaſſinated there, ib. Is ſurrendered to the queen- 
dowager of Scotland, 299. Curious reſolution of a ſcholaſtic debate 
there, by the ſub-prior's ſervant, 460. Walter Mill burnt there, v. 2 Jo 
CCC 
90. 
rr 27. Iain de eise 
termed the Congregation of the Lord, 30. 

St Aubin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and the French, iii. 
42. 

2 maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that 

5 day, v. 20 
3 Dennis, Mace and the prince 

of Conde, v. 186. Battle of, between the prince of Orange and ma- 

reſchal Luxembourg, viii. 46. 

4 — taken by the emperor Charles V. iv. 247. 
| „a confederacy of the barons formed there, by cardinal 


* Langon, e thr pines raf dre er of kg John, 


—_—_——— on the felli- 
Ve | 


| comer ee of, cul eo Geri retains 
to Henry VIII. iv. 205. The order diſſolved by parliament, zb. 
s. Qer's, the prince of Orange defeated there by mareſchal Luxembourg, | 
Vil. 27. 
St intin, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency, and the * 
— » under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434 Spe 
Stafford, lord viſcount, is tried 1 vii. 140. Is con- 
demned, 142. Executed, 144. | 
Standard, battle of, i. 357. 
Stanley, lord, faſpected by Richard III. ere 
wm. 294. His fon retained by Richard as a pledge of his fidelity, ib. 
His ambiguous r che battle of Bofworth, ib, De- 
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to th: Spaniards, v. 3 28. 
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Seratton, battle of berween the earl of Stamford, and the ., vi 


17. 
ads, Jack, one of the heads of Tyler's infarretiion. See Taber. 

ic a member of the houſe of commons, introduces a bill for the 
_ amendment of the liturgy, v. 174 Is fammoned before the coancil, 
and prohibired appearing in the houſe, 175. Is reſtored to his fear, 


177. 
Serivul, exrl of. See Strongh 


ie unhappineſs of the princes of that houſe in the 


„pointed out, vi. 580. Reflections on the 
== James, of Ochikees, ins in the defigns of the count D*Aubi 


VI. Seodland from the inacerid of England, v- 23h, 
Is made earl of Arran, 237. ee Arran. 
Subſidies, and Fifteenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying theſe 


mand 


INDEX 


Penetrates almoſt to Paris, 52. NN 
Iackrebs infarretion, 171. Dies, 255. The king's character of him, 
256. 


the marquis of Dorſet created duke of, iv. 36m. For his daugh. 

ters, Jane and Catharine, See Grey. Is appointed to command the army, 

to defend his daughter Jane's pretenſions, 370. The command taken by 

Northumberland, i5. Declares for queen Mary, 372. Is apprehended 

but releaſed, ib. 373. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt Mary, 389. Is 

taken priſoner, ib. Is tried and executed, 393. 

. lord, and lord Chamberlain, is ordered to ſearch the vaults under 
the parliament-houſe, and diſcovers the powder intended to blow up 

; king and parkament, vi. 5. 

—— , ear] of, his married to the earl of Eſſex. vi. 67. See 
Carre and Eſex. Succeds Saliſbury as treaſurer, 71. 

Suits in forma pouperis, firit given to the poor, iii. 398. 

Sunday, ſports ad . — of Janes L vi. 

" puritans diſtinguiſh themſelves by terming it the Sabbath, 211. 

An edict for ſports on, renewed by Charles I. 299. 

Sunderland, earl of, is made ſecretary of (tate, viii. 102. Remarks on his 
conduct 175. Is ſuppoſed to have entered into a correſpondence with 
— a A 
ies, extraordinary, the amouunt of thoſe granted to James 1. by par- 
t. Vi. 172. See Revenue. 

Surienne, Sir Francis, refuſes obedience to Henry V I's order to ſurrender 
Maine to the duke of Anjou, ii. 174. Reduced to capitulate by Du- 
nois, ib. Retires into Britanny, #6. 

Surrey, earl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleaſure, iii. 410. Col- 

les an army. and marches to oppoſe James IV. of Scotland, 438. De- 

— he tend of Flouden, 439. Created duke of Norfolk, h 


29228 

—. D m ante ant of. 

440. Is made admiral of England, and by the emperor Charles V. 

admiral of the Imperial dominions, iv. 40. Commands the Engliſh 
incurſions imo France, 41. Commands in the invaſion of Scotland, 43. 
His character, 261. Is made governor of Boulogne, but afterwards 
OO + qo 
ſation and execution, il. | 

Suſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i 52. 

— — . earl of, i r 
between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, v. 134. Marches 

—— i—— 164. Is ſent with forces to Scotland, to 

check the progreſs of Mary's party, 168. Writes to Scotland in order 
to fruſtrate the treaty entered into by Mary with Elizabeth, 170. 

Swart, Martin, fent with forces by the Ducheſs of Burgunday, to the aſſiſt- 

_ - ance of Lambert Simnel, iii. 328. Defeated and killed at the battle of 
Stoke, 330. 

Sweating fickneſs, firſt appearance i. 314. Appears again, iv. 18. note. 

e England. —— 
Olav ing of Neu 332. Erics of Eitel, a, 

13 


INDEX 


133. Subſequent invaſions by him, 134- 141. Dies at Gainſborough, 
1 | 

* acceſſion of Charles X. by the reſignation of queen Chriſtina, and 
bis ſucceſſes in the north, vii. 246. Peace concluded with Denmark, 
by the mediation of the Engliſh and Dutch, 304. Joins in the triple 
league, 435- Is detached from it by France, 480. 

Swiſs, league with pope Julius II. againſt the French, ii. 416. Drive 
the French out of Milan, and reinſtate Maximilian Sforzan 1a that duchy, 
424. Excel other nations in their infantry, 432. Invade Burgundy, 
435- Deceived ina treaty by Tremouille the governor, 436. Are 
defeared by Francis I. of France, at Marignan, iv. 9. A body of, in 
the ſervice of Francis, deſert in diſguſt, 54. 

Synods, held in England, i. 64, 128, 267, 271, 302, 303, 318, 334, 343s 
358, 362, 391, 397. ü. 17, 57, 192, 285. See Convocation. 


3 . 


AILLIAGES, levied by the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 126 
Tancred, natural bruther to Conſtantia, queen of Naples and Sicily, 

diſpoſſeſſes her of her dominions, ii, 9. His apprehenſions on the arrival 

of the cruſaders Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, who are 
obliged to winter at Meſſina, ib. His inſidious behaviour towards his 
1 
aas II. as part of the dowry with 
the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, vii. 378. Is demoliſhed and aban- 
doned, vii. 156. | 

Taniſtry, in the Iriſh cuſtoms, explained, vi. 59. Is aboliſhed, ib. 

Taxes, how impoſed in the reign of Edward l. ii. 323, Are arbitrarily 

increaſed by Edward III. 491. Never impoſed without conſent of par- 
liament by the houſe of Lancaſter, ti. 123. Oppreſlively raiſed by 
Henry VIII. under the name of loans, iv. 46. Exorbitant levies of, in 
the reign of Edward VI. 322. note. A review of thoſe impoſed during 
the time of the commonwealth, vu. 337. 

Taylor, parſon of Hadley, burnt for hereſy, iv. 412. 

„ brthop of Lincoln violently thurſt out of the parliament houſe for 

refuſing to kneel at the celebration of mals, iv. 379. 

Templars, knights, character of that order, ii. 361. Their cruel treat- 
ment by Philip the Fair of France, 362. The order aboliſhed by pope 
Clement V. 364. 5 | 

Temple, Sir William, reſident at Bruſſels, is ſent to the Hague, to concert 

an oppoſition to the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, vii. 433. His 

' negociations with De Wit, ib. Concludes the triple alliance with the 

States and Sweden, 435. Is ſent plenipotentiary to the treaty at Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 436. Is viſited by De Wit, and the information he brings to 

him, 463. Is recalled from the Hague, 466. His remonſtrance to the 

- king on being appointed ambaſſadcr to the States, viii. 7. Is ſent to the 

| congreſs at Nimeguen, 21. His remonſtrance to the king reſpecting 

an alliance againſt France, 37. 38. Concludes an alliance with the 


INDEX. 


Btates to oblige Louie to comply with the treaty of Nimoguen, 44, 
Adviſes r 
337. His death, ib 

Tenchebray, battle —— Hwy band cute Robert, i. 324. 
T 41 H Vis —— | 
Terouane, beſieged by enry VIII. ti. 434 brought 

them, ih. Capitulates 435. 

Tet a& paſſed, vii. 505. The duke of York ſet aſide by it, 506. A new 
one 1 with N = the _ of —— . 83. 
is dif with ames II. 239. privi vun 
Keb nene ee ; 
Te: *-{bvry, dane of, berween Edward LV. and queen Margaret's army, 


855 250. 
| "5ement between prigee Rupert and De Ruiter, at the mouth of, 


Thames, 47 1.2 be Sax9"s, import of that diſtinction, i. 208. 
Thewrres, ** of ch 1cenciouſneſs of, after the reſtoration vii 334. 
Ho corrected, 235 | 

Th-ft, when firt made capital in England, i. 346. 

Tue bold, archbiſhap of Canterbury, made legate in i. 366. 
Refuſes to anoĩnt Euſtace as king Stephen's heir, 368. Favoured by 
Henry II. on this account, 383. 

The"dore, — Camcehary, — abit ph 6s 
_ of the . 1. 64. 


Way ; 
— Fog Prince, ys. Inſtance ofthe kings gg with hm, 
386. Promoted to Canterbury, ik. Hig aſſumed ſanctiey on this oc - 
— #. His attacks on the earl of Clare, and 1 
88. Oppaſes the ki ia a national ſynod, prevailed 
08 to ſubleribe the conftinayions of Clarendon, 395. EI 
compliance, 396. Sue for ſome lands, and his behaviour thereupon, 


wee He berween hum and the 2 410. ls recoaciled to 
him, 411. Qppoſes enry when affociated with 
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Tongue, Dr. his character, and his 
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402. Is made ambaſſador to Paris, and ſends over int 

e106 bald cents of $6 FRG gn ©: Renews his appli- 
cation to Mary of Scots to ratify the treary of Edi 42: 
Mary's fpirited to hin ol being denied. 
England to Scotland, 43. Is employed by Elizabeth to encourage an 
inſurrection in Scotland againſt Mary, 90. n 
this affair for his own ſecurity, 92. Is ſent ambaſſador to Scotland, on 


the of M 121; The tenor of his commutſſhon, 5. Is 
or nts al x he xvi of te yon ng Janes ur 


Ner- Jahn, earl of Worceſter Ste Worceſter. 


op. king Alfred, i. 97. 
Ta fi Autor bom we power of Hen VI i 10. Makes 
a tranſlation of the ſcriptutes, 131 r 
perfect it, by Tonſtal biſhop of London, 4B. 
Tobacco, when firſt introduced imo England, v. 275. | 
A ni. 119. The arguments for and 
» oecaſioned by the debates between cardinal Pole and biſhop 
: on chat ſubject, iv. 406. The chief cauſe and origia of it, 
vi. 165. 


Tomlinſon, colonel, the ſpeech 


of Charles I. to, at his execntion, vii. 143. 


intelligence concerning 
vin. 63. Is recommended by the Houſe of Commons for church · preſer · 
ment, 132. 
n by parlament to Henry V. for life, N. 
manner to Richard 11. — To Henry VII. 
Henry VILE. i iv. 272. Re- 


293. His character, 356. A bill of attainder againſt him 
—— Conmens, 357. Is reſtored to his fee of 
375 

by the officers of lune during the reign of queen 


Tory, 


INDEX 


the ori in of that name, as a party-diſtinQiori, vi 126. The velwg 
Laer party in oppoſing James II. and their plan for ſenting the governs 
ment on his abdication, 310. 
Toſti, brother to Harold, Aube of Northumberland, his ſubjects rebel 
— rod They juſtify themſclves to Harold, who went to 


e. ib. Retires to Flanders, 
government, 160. His depredations on the 


T delivered up to 1 iv. 14. 
| PROBES: of davucs prlner Mecrice and the nn 376. 


Tours, truce cor eluded there between England and Charles VII. of France, 
ii. 1 

K between Edward IV. and the Lancaſtrians, iii. 218. 

Trade, regulation of, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 222. A board of, 
when erected, vii. 329. See Commerce. 

Tranſtamare, Henry count de, engages Charles king of France to invade 
9 Peter king of Cattle, ü. 475. Becomes poſſeſſed of Caſtile 

the flight of his brother, 476. His foldiers deſert to prince Edward, 
* by Edward, and Peter reſtored, ib. Murders Peter, 
and regains the Mn, 478. See Caftile. 

Tranſubſtantiation, the point of, debated i in convocation, iv. 385. The de- 
bate renewed at Oxford, 16. 

Traquaire, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the tumults in 
Scotland, in oppoſition to the cannons and liturgy, vi. 328. Prorogues 
the Scots parliament, 347. Iacercepes a letter from the malcontents to 
the king of France, 345 

Treaſon, high, the caſes of, limited by law,in the reign of Edward II I. ii. 487. 
The vigorous and contrary ſtatutes againſt, enacted by Henry VIII. 
and his parliaments, iv. 269. A fevere law againſt, paſſed by the lords, 

bur altered by the commons, 355. The ſpecies of, reſtrifted by parlia- 

ment, 379. Statutes of Elizabeth concerning, v. 183. 

reaſurers, an account of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 156. Du- 

ring that of Charles I. vii. 153. 

Trent, the council of, aſſembled, iv. 293. Is transferred to Bologna, 294. 

Trefilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion againſt the validity of Richard IL.'s 

"  commiſhon to Glouceſter's faction, iii. 18. Executed for it, 21. 

Treves, taken from the French by the Imperia alitts, viii. 19. 


Amira, quarrels with Blake in Dover road, vii. 212. 
and de Ruiter defeat Blake, 214. Engages 
LAL 
1 convoy, 215. Engages Blake for two days, and is defeated, 235- 

i an engagment with Monk, 10. 


: ſon of the former, ſuſtains . 


INDEX. 


York, after the death of Opdam, vii. 403. He and De Ruiter 
the duke of Albemarle four days, 410. Is defeated at the mouth of the 
Thames, 412. His commiſſion taken — _ 414. 

Troye, treaty at, between Henry V. and uke of Burgundy, iii. 110. 
Articles of ſpecified, b. Reflections on this treaty, 111. 

Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catherine, widow of Henry V. iii. 118. Taken 
priſoner at the battle of Mortimer's Croſs, and beheaded, 210. Remarks 
on the adminiſtration of the princes of that houſe, vi. 561. 

Tunis, is bombarded by admiral Blake, and the ſhips in the harbour burnt, 
vii. 25 

K 4 his ſucceſſes in Alſace, viii. 10. Prevents Montecuculi 
from paſſing the Rhine, 17. Is killed, /. 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, by a company eſtabliſhed by 
queen Elizabeth, v. 479- 

Turnpikes, the firſt law hor erecting of, when palled, viii. 329. 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads "of the — in oe reign of 
Richard II. aſſemble their adherents on Blackheath, iii. 8. T hos 

a conference with the king in Smithfield, g. Is killed by Walwonth, 
mayor of London, 10. 

Tyrconnel, earlof, his character, and violent oppreſſion of the procellants is 
Ireland, viii. 251. Is made lord-lieutenant, 252. Projects a reverſal 
of the act of ſettlement, 260. | 

Tyrone, earl of, his character, v. 401. Enters into a with 
Spain, and heads an inſurrection of the native [riſh againſt the Engliſh, 
402. Defeats the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, 16. His conference 

and treaty with the earl of Eſſex, 408. Breaks the truce on the return of 
Eſſex to England, 412. Is driven into the moraſſes by lord Mountjoy, 
413. Joins the Spaniards who invade Ireland, 437. Is defeated by 


Mountjoy, 438. Surrenders himſelf to Mouayoy, 445- Is pardoned, 
ib. 


Tyrrel, Sir James, murders Edward V. and the duke of York in the Tower, 
by orders of Richard III. iii. 280. Proves the murders by order of 
Henry VII. on account of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, 360. Executed 

| for another crime, 390. 

— , Waker, accidentally kills William Rufus with an arrow, i. 307. 
Joins the cruſade for penance, ib. 
Tythes, the large pretenſions the Saxon clergy formed under that name, 
a 
Tyrhings, the ſubdiviſion of counties into, by Alfred, for the regular admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, i. 92. 


V. 


ACARIUS reads public leQures in civil law at Oxford, under the 
* protection of Theobald arebitbop of Cab i. 299 
agrants are puniſhed by queen Elizabeth, by martial law, v. 455- 
Valence, biſhop of, maternal uncle to queen „ 
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Vervins, peaceof, between Henry IV. of France and Philip IT. of Spdio; 
| 89. 

Vezchay, the armies of Richard L of England, and Philip of France, intend- 
cell for the cruſade, rendezvous there, li. 7. 
Victor IV. pope ; ſee Alexander III. 
Vidomar, count of Limoges, how be incurred the reſentment of Richard I, 


u. 33. Is beſteged by bim, and all his garriſon hanged, is. Richard 
receives his death wound at the aſſault, 5. 


Vienne, John de, admiral of France, fear by the regency of Charles VI. 
. Returns home diſguſted, 


Vigo, taken and burnt by Sir Francis Drake, v. 330. 

Villains, among the A >» k £38. 

Villenage, the gradual decay of, aas 
302. No remains of, leſt at the time of queen Elizabeth, 304. 

Villiers, George, is introduced to the notice of James |. vi. 76. Is made 
cup-bearer to him, 16. Is made duke of Buckiogham, 79. See Buck- 


ingham. 


Virgil, Polydore, cauſe of his : ipathy to cardinal Wolley, ir. 15. 
Virginia, the firſt ſertlers planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, deſert it, v. 
274. The ſettlements there reſumed and effected, vi. 187. 

Ulſter, a company formeũ in London for colonies in, on its falling 
ro the crown by attainders, vi. 60. An infarre&ion of the Iriſh, and 
maſſacre of the Engliſh there, 436, 437. See Ireland. 

Union of England and Scotland, attempted by king James I. vi. 25. Com- 
miſhoners appointed to treat of it, 55. 


l paſſed, vii. 374: The penaliies of, increaſed, 


verkiies, their revenues granted to Henry VIII. by — but 

_ declined by him, iv. 25 1. 

United Provinces, of the Low Countries, commencement of their affocia- 
tion againlt the dominions of Spain, v. 215. Pacification of Ghent; 
219. Conclude a treaty with queen Eliz 221. Again implore 
the protection of Elizabeth, 269. Conditions of her league with them, 
271. Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinary honours beſtowed 
by Leiceſter, commander of the Englith forces, 273- Are 
with Leiceſter, 277. And jealous of the intentions of „329. 
The earl of Leiceſter recalled, ib. The ment of, l on 
2 Maurice, ib. Conclude a new treaty with Elizabeth, 375. Ano- 

ther, 393. A treaty between James I. and Henry IV. for the ſ 
of, vi. 7. Their freedom acknowledged by Spain; and a truce of twelve 
years concluded, 44. Baniſh Vorſtitis, an Arminian, to grand James, 
$7. Are induced to practiſe ſeverities agaioſt bigots, Obtain of 


James a reſignation of the cautionary towns, 80. . their full 


freedom by this reſtitution, 82.. Renew the war with Spain, and receive 


forces from England, 1 50. Cruelues exerciſed by the Dutch on the 
Eogliſh factors at Amboyna, 185. Their Herring-buſſes attacked by the 
Eogliſh, and a fioe paid for the licenſe of ging 306. Are obliged to 

remove Charles II. aſier the murder of — vil * Dechne the 


propoſed 


Vor. VIII. Na 


- 
* 


Vrrey, colonel, deſerts from the parliament-army to prince Ru 


INDEX. 


taken by the Engliſh, 211. Engagement between Trompe and Blake, 
212. Their apology rejected by the Engliſh commonwealth, 213. 
See Trompe, De Ruiter, &c. Make peace with Cromwell, 236. Review 
of their conduct toward the Englith, 397. Nova Belgia taken from 
them, 399. Order De Ruiter to attack the Engliſh ſettlements, 400. 
Their ſhips ſeized by the Engliſh, 401. War declared agaiaſt them by 
the Engliſh, 402. Treaty of Breda, 419. Triple alliance, 435. Charles 
determines to quarrel with them in virtue of his league with France, 472. 
Their Smyrna fleet attacked by the Engliſh, 478. Wardeclared by E 
land, 479. War declared by France, 480. Their defenceleſs ſtate at 
this time, 482. Sea - ſight at Solebay, 485. Rapid progreſs of Lewis 
XIV. in their territories, 487. General conſternation of the ſtates, 489. 
Sends deputies to beg for peace, 490. The prince of Orange made 
494. Sea-fight at Schoavelt, 506. Another at the mouth of 
the Texel, 508. Ineffectual congreſs at Cologne, 510. Peace with 
England, 513. Their motives of haſtening the treaty of Nimeguen, viii. 
22. Conclude an alliance with Charles to oblige France to peace, 38. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 46. Join with Germany in a league againſt Lewis 
XIV. 278. Concur with the prince of Orange in his intention of aſſiſt- 
ing the Engliſh nation againſt James II. 285. | 
Vorltius, a diſciple of Arminius, baniſhed from the United Provinces, to 
grauty king James I. vi. 57. | 
Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, his character, i. 15, 19 20. Depoſed, 
1 | 


Vortimer, ſucceeds his father Vortigern, i. 20. heh | 
Urban diſputes the papacy with Clement, i. 303. His kind reception of 
— . II. dies of grief at the taking of Paleſtine by Saladin, i. 457- 
* VI. Pope, how elected, iii. 57. 

Urbaniſts and Clementines, ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. 57. 


1 
520. Eſſex's army ſurpriſed, by his intellegence and Hambden killed 
n near Inverneſa, vii. 5 1. Is executed in 


Urſwie, almoner to Henry VII. ſent by him to mediate between France and 


Britanny, ii. 340. The duke of Britanny's anſwer to his propoſals, ib. 
3 342. 
Uſury, how looked on at the commencement of the reignof Richard I. ii. 3. 
Is worſe practiſed after the expulſion of the by Edward I. than by 
them before, ii. 238. Ill-judged laws againſt, by Henry VII. iii. 401. 
Another ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 354. 'The meaning of that word li- 
mited to the taking exorbitant intereſt, and condemned by law, v. 483- 

Utreche is taken by Lewis XIV. vii. 488. 
there for the treaty between Clarles I. 


WAGER 


and the long parkament, vii. 31. 


— 


INDEX: 
w 
AGER of law, the ſource of, i. 222. 8 
Wages of labourers, regulated by a law of Henry VII. iu. 402. 
Remarks on the rates at that time, compared with the preſent, ib. 
Wakefield, battle of, between Margaret and the duke of York, | itt. 209. 
Action there, between Sir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, vi. 594. 


Wakeman, Sir George, the queen's phyſician, is accuſed of an intention to 
poiſon the king, viii. 63. Is acquitted, 113. 


Walcot, lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of Mon- 


mouth's conſpiracy, viii. 188. 
Waleran de Ties, his diſputes with Richard earl of Cornwall, ſon of king 


John, concerning a manor in that county, ii. 158. 
Wales, the ſtate of, and the reſtleſs diſpoſition of its princes, previous to 
the time of Henry III. ii. 196. Prince Lewellyn applies to Henry for 
otection againſt his rebellious ſon Griflin, 16. Griffin delivered up to 
— by his elder brother David, who does homage to Henry, ib. 
Griffin loſes his life in attempting an eſcape from the Tower of London, 
197. His fon Lewellyn ſucceeds, and renews the homage to Henry, 
ib. He confederates with Leiceſter, and in invades England, ib. Is re- 
duced by Edward I. for not rene wing his homage, 241. Lewellyn de- 
feated and killed by Mortimer, 242. His brother and ſucceſſor David 
tried as a traitor and executed, 1b. The Welſh bards all put to death, 
243. The traditional account of its annexation to the crown of Eng- 
land, and giving title to the king's eldeſt fon, ib. The motto of the 
ces of, whence derived, 436. The Welſh remonſtrate againit the taxes 
impoſed by prince Edward, to Cefray his expences in Caſtile, £78. Ap- 
—_ to Charles, king of France, 479. Inſurrection there by Owen Glen- 
dour, ni. 65. United to the Englith government by parliament, iv. 121. 
Farther regulation made to complete the union, 151. 

Wallace, William, his character, it. 299. Becomes a leader of the diſeon- 
tented Scots, ib. His firſt exploits againſt the Engliſh, ib. Chaſes 
Ormelby, the Engliſh juſticiary, to England, 300. Is countenanced by 
Robert Bruce, 1b. Gains a victory over earl Warrenne, 301. Is made 
regent of Scotland, 302. Makes an incurſion into England, ib. Re- 


ſigns his regency, to avoid giving umbrage to the Scots nobles, 303. Is 


routed at Falkirk by Edward, 304. His prudent retreat, ib. His con- 
ference with young Robert Bruce, on the banks of the Carron, 305. 
Gains Bruce over to the Scots intereſt, 306. Is betrayed into the hands 
of Edward, 311. Is executed on Tower-hill, ib. 


Waller, Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. vi. 75. His cha- 


racter as a writer, and as a member of parliament, 527. Forms a par- 
ty without doors againft the violent councils within, ib. Is diſcovered, 
and, with two others condemned by a court martial, 528. Is pardoned, 
on _ pay a fine, 529. His character as a . 345. His death, ib. 
., Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, vi. 514. 
James the earl of Effex, 515. DENG STACY 


IND EX. 


lord Wilmot on Round way-down, 519. Is routed by the King at Cro- 
predy bridge, vii. 16. 
Wallingford, houſe cabal of, againſt Richard Cromwell, vii. 295. 
alpole, Mr a particular examination of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, in 
reference to his Hifforical Doubts, iii. 454- 
Woalfiogham, miniſter to queen Elizabeth, countenances the puritans, v. 
155. When ambaſſador at Paris, is deceived by the plauſible conduct 
of Charles, 204. Is ſent ambaſſador to France, on occaſion of the in- 
tended marriage between Ehzabeth and the duke of Anjou, 242. The 
ſtrange contrariety of inſtructions received by him, ib. Is averſe to the 
French marriage, 244- ls fent ambaſſador to Scotland, to diſcover the 
real character of James, 255. Sends a favourable account of him, ib. 
His vigilance and artifices to detect conſpiracies, 257. Diſcovers Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy, 287. His ſchemes to aquire fall inſight into it, ib. 
Seizes the conſpirators, 289. Juſtifies his — — toward Mary queen 
of Scots, on her trial, 298. His letter to Thirlſtone, the Scots ſecretary, 
relating to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 324. His death and 
arcnbifhop, of R appointed by Richard 
alter, archbi ovtien, is, with others, 1 i I. 
counſellor to Longchamp, ii. 16. Is made chief — Forees 
prince John to an accommodation, 25. Attends queen Eleanor to Ger- 
many to ranſom the king, 28. | 
Waltheof, earl, enters into a conſpiracy againſt William the conqueror, i. 
264. Betrayed by his wife, 265. Conteſſes it to Lanfranc archbiſhop 
| of Canterbury, and after to the king, ib. Executed, 266. | 
Walworth, mayor of London, kills Watt 'Tyler at the head of his adherents 
It. 10. 
Wapentake, what, i. 94. 
War, reflections on the ſtate of, and manner of carrying on, in the early 
times of the Engliſh hiſtory, iii. 103. 165. Civil, favourable to elo- 
quence, vii. 342. | 
Warbeec, Perkin, his parentage, fii. 356. For what ſent for by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, 357. Secreted in Portugal, i5. Sent to Ireland, 
and aſſumes the character of the duke of York, 358. Invited to Paris by 
Charles VIII. i54. Magnificent reception and appointments, ib. Re- 
tires to the ducheſs of Burgundy, on the peace between England and 
France, ib. His intereſt gains ground in England, 359. His fecrets 
by Sir Rabert Chfford 361. His private hiſtory publiſhed by 
Henry VII. 361. Puts to fea with a band of refugees, and eſcapes the 
inares of the Kentiſh men, 365. Makes an ineffectual attempt upon 
Ireland, 370. Received by James IV. of Scotland, and married to Lady 
Catharine Gordon, 371. Attends James in an invaſion of England, and 
- publiſhes a manifeſto, i5. Deſired by James to leave Scotland, on his 
concluding a trace with England, 378. Excluded Flanders, he renres 
to Ireland, 379. Makes a deſcent on Cornwall, ib. Beſieges Exeter 
19. Raiſes the fiege, and his followers diſperſe, 380. His wife taken 
priſoner, and generouſly treated, ib. Flies to a ſanctuary, 381. Per- 
© fuaded to ſurrender, ih. Conducted to London in mock- triumph, ib. 
Makes a confeſſion which is publiſhed, ib. Eſcapes, 382. a” 


2 — 


INDEX 


in the ſtocks, 15. Concerts an eſcape with the earl of Warwic, ib. 
1 ecuted, 383. His impoſture eſtabliſhed by an expreſs examination 
of circumſtances, 455. 
Wardſhips, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the vaſt 
advantages made thereby, ii. 129. The oppreſſive nature of the prero- 
gative, v. 461. The Commons attempt to free the nation from the bur- 


S 24. Emer e wi nn 


fails, 5 

Warkam, archbiſhop of „ and chancellor, choſen to the 
council by Henry V IL. iii. 409- Reſigns his places, and retires, iv. 4. 
His obſervation on cardinal Wolſey, 16. Informs Henry of Wolſey s 
arbitrary conduct, 17. Declares againſt the king's completing his mar- 
as aA Crdene of Rong, 56. 76. Dies, 112. How impoſed on by 

| the ſtory of the Holy Maid of Kent, 135. 

1 Was a the laſt baron who ſubmitred to the proviſions of Oxford, 
ü. 186. Joins prince Edward in ſupport of the royal cauſe againſt the 
earl of Leiceſter, and the turbulent barons, 200. Commands the van at 
the battle of Lewes in conjunction with Edward, 204. Flies beyond ſea 
on the loſs of the battle, 205. His eps. whos ones 
to his eſtate, 238. Defeats the Scots, and takes the caſtle of Dunbar, 
28 1. Is left governor of Scotland, 283. Returns to England on account 
of his health, 298. Collects an army to ſuppreſs Wallace, 300. Is de- 
feated by him, 301. Retreats to England, ib. 1 

. „ 

arfaw, the battle of, gained by Char Sweden, Vil. 247. 
Warwie, Guy earl of, confederates with the earl of Lancaſter againſt Piers 

pays li- 335- Scizes Gavaſton, who is put to death at Warwic- 

| 336. 

| —— earl of, left by Henry V. guardian of his infant fon Henry VII. 

Bi. 116. his charge transferred, by parliament, to the biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, 124. Beſieges Montargis, 137. Obliged to raiſe the ſiege by 

the couut of Dunois, ib. Becomes regent of France, by the reſignation, 
of the duke of York, 167. Dies ib. 

„earl of, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of King-maker, his cha- 

naive, 8, 181. Made governor of Calais, 203. Bnz gs over 2 body 

of ſoldiers from Kr to the king, 

204. Lands again, and is received at London, i5. Defeats and takes 

Henry at Northampton, 205. Defeated by queen Margaret at St. Al- 

mn th 210. His behaviour privious to the battle of Touton, 218. Sent 

by Edward IV. to Paris, to negociate a marriage with the queen of 

France's ſi ter, 228. Returns diſgaſted with Edward's ſecret marriage 

with the lady Elizabeth Gray, i. Makes a party againſt the king, 230. 
Gains Edward*s brother the duke of Clarence over, by giving him his 

daughter, ih. Confuſed accounts of their ſubſequent operations, 234. 
Raiſes men, in conjunction with the duke of Clarence, but deſpairing of 

ſaccefs returns to Calais, 236. Refuſed admittance by the depury-go- 
vernor, ih. Marques, 138. —— — 
with queen Margaret, 238. — NS 
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3. Gains over his brother Montacute, 239. Lands at D | 
240. Amazing increaſe of his army, 241. The king expelled by the 
treachery of Monracute, ih. Reflections on his temporary adminiſtra. 
tion, 248. Defeated and killed a: the battle of Barnet, 249. 

Warwic, Edward Plantagenet earl of, unpriſoned in the Tower by Henry 
VIE. iti. 312. Carried openly through London, to diſcounterance the 

pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, 327. Executed, 353. 

——, Dudley, viſcount Liſle created ear! of, iv. 284. Attends the 
duke of Somerſet in his expedition againſt Scotland, 300. Reſtores the 
advantage to the Engliſh at the battle of Pinkey, 303. Endyavours to 
ſoment the differences between Somerſet and the adwiral. 317. His 
hiſtory and character, ib. Defeats the inſurgents in Norfolk, 334. 

Cabals with Southampton againſt Somerſer, 335. Enters into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him at Ely-houſe, 336. Procures Somerſet to be ſent to 
the Tower, 339. Becomes the chief of the council, a«d drives Scuth- 
ampton away diſguſted, ib. Marries his fon lord Dudley to the lady 
Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerſet, 340. Gardiner, ard other 
2 of their biſhoprics, 344. The libraries of Weſtminſter 
and Oxford purged of Romiſh books, 345. Is created duke of Nor- 
thumber land, 350. See Northumberland. 

w—, earl of, eldeſt fon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes the 
command of Hayre de Grace, for queen Elizabeth, v. 71, 72. Prepares 

to deſend it by order from the queen, 79. Is beſieged, ib. The garriſon 
infected with the plague, 80. Capitulates, il. | | 

Watches, pocket, when firſt introduced into England, v. 434- 

Welles, Sir Robert, heads an infurre&ioa in Lincolnſhire againſt Edward 
IV. iii. 235. Defeated and executed by the king, 236. 

Wentworth, Peter, his ſpiriced ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, in reply 

to aſſertions of the regal prerogative, v. 180. His ſpeech in favour of 
liberty, 225. Is ſummoned before a committee of the huuſc in the ſtar- 

chamber, 227. His firm behaviour before them, ib. Is releafed by 
the queen's favour, 5. Offends the queen again, by reſuming the ſub- 
ject of the ſucceſſon, 364. Is ſent to the Tower, ib. Propoſes queries 
to the Houſe of Commons, for determining the extent of their privileges, 

1 e 

————, Sir Thomas, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles I. vi. 
244. Is created earl of Strafford, 286. See Straford. 

Wild, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, i. 219. 

dhe Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i. 25. Hiſtory 


53- | p: 
Well, Dr. dean of Windſor, ſent by Henry VIII. ambaſſador to James IV. 
of Scotland, to date differences, iii. 425. Adviſes Henry to 

prepare for a war with James, 427. . 1 | 

n effects yy from the diſcovery of, to the Engliſhcrown 
pe vi. 47. The effects on the ſpirit of the people, 48 
Weſtminſter, a ſynod held there, on the * of — and wearing 
long bair, i. 334. Another ſummoned by Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, 
. iv. 183. 


INDEX. | 
ir. 183- Aﬀembly of 6ivines called there, for the regulation of reli 


Vit. 32. 


. earl of, ſuppreſſes the rebellion of the earl of Norringham, 
and archbiſhop of York, and rakes them priſoners, iii. 73. 

—— earl of, joins the earl of Northumberland in raiſing an infor- 
reQion in the North, v. 163. Takes ſhelter in Scotland, 164. 

Weſtphalia, the peace of the Germanic body ſettled by the deny of, vi. 


246. 
Whin, foros an te pce in the reign of Henry ITE ii. 223. 


Whis, — of that name as a party - diſtinction, viii. 126. The plan 

of that party, a, for ledig the goveramemt, on the abdication of James II. | 
12. 

| Whitgifs prevails on queen Elizabeth to eſtabliſh a court of ecclefiaſtical 

commiſſion to proſecute the Puritans, v. 262. 

Whitlocke, his remarks on the cafe of lord Strafford, vi. 406. His account 
of the conduct of Charles I. in the negociation at Oxford, 586. 
His ſpeech in parliament relative to the ſelf-denying ordnance, vii. 

Wiat, Sir Thomas, engages in a conſpiracy againſt queen Mary, on account 
of the Spaniſh match, iv. 388. A body of Norfolk's troops deſert to 
him, 389. Is ſuppreſſed, taken, and executed, 390. 

Wickham, William of, biſhop of Winchelter, made chancellor by Richard 
TL, 2. 24 

Wickliffe, * a ſecular prieſt, his character, iii, 52, His doctrines, 53. 
A bull iflued by pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuſtody, ub. 

Cited before Courtney, biſhop of London, and protected by the duke of 
Lancaſter, ib. A new bull iſſued againſt him, but is protected by the 
people, 54. His addreſs in explaining away his tenets, to avoid convic- 
tion of hereſy. 55. His opinions ſpread both at home and in Germany, 
5b. Dies of a palſy, ib. See Lollards. 
Wildred, king of Kent, hiſtory of his poſterity, i. 39. 
Wilfred, biſhop of Lindisferne in Northumbria, by appalingto Rome a- 
gainſ the deciſion of a an Engliſh ſynod, confirms the pope's ſupremacy, 
k 6a. 

Wilkins, bi the Get promoter of the royal ſociety, viii. 332. 

William I. ſueceſſor to Rollo, duke of Normandy, i improvement of his 

country in his time, i. 139. 

, natnral fon of Robert, duke of Normandy, declared his ſucceſſor 
by his father, i. 170. Makes good his pretenſions at his father's death, 
171. Viſits Edward the Confeſſor, who entertains favourable intentions 
of leaving him the ſucceſſion, 172. Gets Harold in his poſſeſſion, and 

engages him to ſwear a renunciation of his own pretenſions, and to aſſiſt 
Wilkam in his, 174. Sends ambaſſadors to expoſtulare with Harold on 
his breach of faith, 180. Projects an invaſion, 18 1. Situation of Eu- 

rope at that period, 182. His ſucceſsful levies, 183. His addrefs in 

rang ſupplies, 186. Review of his forces, 187. Embarks, 188. 

Labin Suſſex, 189. Waits for Harold at Haſtinge, 191. His addreſs 

do his chieſtains the morning of action, 192. Order of battle, ib: 

| Nn4 Battle 


INDEX. 


of Haſtings, 193. Loſſes in the action, 195. Conſequences of 
battle, 231. Seizes Dover, 233. Receives the ſubmiſhon of of the 
Londoners, 235- 

— crowned x; Weltinilerabey, 236. Gratifies 
out of the treaſure of Harold, and the gifts of his new ſubj 


7. His kind treatment of Edgar — 238. Confirms the li- 
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| ——— — him, 50 5 * Rye ns 
274- reconc to him, 275. C a 
8 made, ib. Account of Dome * 
putation e, b. Waſtes Hampſhire, to'make the new foreſt, 
278. Impriſons biſhop” Odo, 279. gainſt 
France, ib. N 280. Predicts the 


h 


Ro rey ry, ib. His character, 231. 2 
Conqueror defended, 282. family, 284. Inquiry into his ſuppo 
oenuanend wenkere, 300. His vat grants to his clickains in England, 
13. 

Rufus, his acceſſion to the crown of England, 285. His tyran- 
8 Quells an inſurrectien raiſed againſt 2 
. beother, 28g. A 288. Invades Normandy, 15. Makes 
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on it from 
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of Canterbury, 301. 
— 303. Conſiſcates An- 
lit CI 2 — 
2 by Walter Tyrrel, 307. His character, ib. A 
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provinces, 445+ Taken by Ralph . | 
r — re 
. Og OE ONS 20 CR BO OO OS 
ut. 
„ excommunicated by Thomas 3 Becket, i. 388. Ab- 
ſolved by the king's order, 389. 
—— of Poidtiers, his charater of the Englith nobility who attended 
William the Conqueror to Normandy, i. 240. : 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his ſevere pr oſecution in the ſtar-chamber 
by archbiſhop Laud, vi. 309. is inked by ove panes when arch- 
biſhop of York, 464. Calls 2 meeting of his brerkren, and preſents a 
proteſtation to the king and his peers, ib. 


E Willis, Sir Richard, betrays the deſigns of the reyakits, during the youen- | 
torate to Oliver Cromwell, vii. 263. Diſcovers a conſpiracy to the 


protector, 281, Betrays te the long — 
{tore Charles II. 301. 
Willoughby, lord, governor of Paris, unable to maintain it, retires to the 
Bailile, iii. 164. Capitulates, 1b. 
of Broke, lord, ſent by Henry VII. to the aſſiſtance of the 
Ducheſs of Britanny, ii. 345. . 
Returns home, without effecting any thin 5 
. . and nr by Henry VIIL.to 
te pope, whioſe foot he yefuſes to kiſs, iv. 103. 
Winchelſey, Robert de, archbiſhop of Canterbury, procures pope Boniface 
to publiſh a bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to princes 


without the papal conſent, it. 385; His reply to Edward I. — 
of ſupply 


compromiſed by the duke of Bedford, regent of France, jb. Created 
D 
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he lends to the duke of Bedford, 153. Attends the congreſs at Arras, 
161. his diſputes with the duke of Glouceſter, throws the Engi 
| affairs into confuſion, 163. His arguments in favour of releaſing the 
duke of Orleans 167. Atviſes a truce with France, 168. Contrives 
, the ruin of the duke of Glouceſter, 171. Dies, 172. 
Wincheſter, Peter des Roches, biſhop of, is choſen joint protector with Hu- 
bert de — eo the death of the ear! of Pembroke, ii. 
162. His character and anecdotes of him, 161. Succeds Hubert de 
in his offices, and influence over the king, ib. The barons com- 
bine againſt him, ib. His inſolent ſpeech with regard to them, 162. 
His diſmiſſion procured by Edmond the primate, 163. 
Windebank, Sic nel fecreary, her io France, o avid impeachment 


: the long parhament, vi. 37 
TE > Charles II. 228. vii. 


A109. 
Wiadſor- caſtle, when, built, ii. 490. 
Winzer, is fear by queen Elzabeth wits fan tw the aiince of the Pe 
-- teſtant malcontents in Scotland, v. 3 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, — — I. diſcovers to the king 
cc 


n from atm, an account of, iv. 295. Is condemned and 
burnt for hereſy, 297. His prophetic denunciation againſt cardinal 
Beaton, ib. His prophecy, how accompliſhed, 298. 

— — « "07 agnet, ». 77. 

Witches, numbers burnt under that accuſation in Scotland, vii. 186. The 

diſcovery of, ſtudied as a ſcience, ib. 

Wintenagemor, the ancient Saxon council of parliament, particulars re- 

r The commons no part of, 


i 
rern 
» Thomas, his birth, in. 427. How introduced to the notice of 
hs VII. i4. His addreſs in executing a commiſſion from that king 
to Maximilian, ib. Introduced to Henry VIII. by Fox biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 428. Encourages Henry in his pleaſures, ib. The maxims of 
t he inſtils into him, 429. Admitted of the privy council, 
5. His character, 430. Put in poſſeſſion of the biihopric of Tour- 
nay, 437. Created biſhop of Lincoln, 440. Reconciles Henry with 
the duke of Suffolk, who had married his ſiſter the queen dowager of 
France, privately, 445. Is promoted to the ſee of York, iv. 2. Shares 
the revenues of the Italian non-reſident biſhops, ib. His magnificence, 
ib. Is made chancellor, 4. His diſguſts againſt Francis I. of France, 
10. His confidence courted by Bonnivet the French ambaſſador, 13. 
Is induced to perſuade Henry to deliver up Tournay, ih. Is believed to 
have intended the delivery of Calais to the French, 15. Is appointed 
legate in England, ib. His oſtentation, ib. His arbitrary exertions of 
— Character of John Allen, judge of his legantine court, 17. 
n 18. Is inſpired wich the hopes of the 
N 
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papacy by the emperor Charles V. when ia England, 21. Regulateg 
the ceremonial of the interview between Henry and Francis, to which he 
had perſuaded Henry, 22. The emperor's grants to him at his ſecond 
interview with Henry at Gravelines, 25. His enormous revenues, i. 
His negociations for peace between the emperor and Francis, ineffeftaal, 
26. Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance with Henry, the empe- 
zor and the pope, againſt Francis, ib. Procures the condemnation of the 
duke of Buckingham, 27. Intimidates the convocation inte the gram 
of a moiety ot ecclefiaſtical revenues, 46. His endeavours to procure 
the required grants from the commons, 47. His arbit behaviour to 
the citizens of London, 451. Obtains of Clement VII. the legarive 
commiſicn for life, 48. His reſentment againit the emperor, on mithag 
the papacy, ih. Erects two colleges, with other eccleſiaſtical regulations, 
9. Receives a preſent covertly from Louiſe regent of France, on the 
| concluſion of her treaty with Henry, 61. Adviſes the king to exerthis 
prerogative in Jevying taxes, ib. Become odious for his bad counſels 
and oppreiive conduct, 63. Builds the palace of Hampton- court, and 
preſents it to the king, 64. Goes over to France, and makes a treaty 
with Vrancis, 71. Is appointed by the pope to try the king's marriage, 
jointly with Cardinal Campegoio, 85. The trial opened, 87. Abrupt- 
ly prorogucd by Campeggio, 90. The great ſeal taken from him, 92. 
Is ordered to depart from York palace, and his moveables there conſiſ- 
cated by the king, ih. His want of fortitude on his difprace, 93. Is pro- 
ſecured in the itar-chamber, 94. The peers exhibit a long charge againſt 
him, 4. Is warmly defended by Thomas Cromwell, in the Houſe of 
Commons, 4. Is proſecuted on the ſtatute of proviſors, 16. Is pardon- 
ed by the king, 9z. Is arreited by the earl of Northumberland for high 
treaton, 104. His dying reqvelt to the conſtable of the Tower, ib. His 
death, and a review or his conduct, 105. Uled no ſeverities againſi tte 
reformers, 31. | 
Wolves, how exterminated from England, i. 126. 
Woedrille, ford, auplics unſucceſsfully ro Henry VII. for liberty to raiſe 
men do aſliſt the duke of Britanny, lit. 342. Raiſes a few privately, #5. 
Roured and fun by the French, ib. 
Wool, a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, ii. 238. Op- 
preſſive exrortions practiſed by him on the traders in, 258. Duties laid 
on, by parliament, 401. The great trade in, at che time of Edward III. 
495. The ſtaple of, where fixed in this reign, 498. The price of, du- 
ring the reign of James I. vi. 176. Laws relating to, in this reign, 181. 
Woollen manufacture, roxcd by parliament, iv. 32 1. note. 
—= cloths, {tate of the Engliſh manufacture of, in the reign of James 
I. vi. 181. The art of dying when introduced into England, viii. 329. 
Women, a body of, petition the long parliament, vi. 475. A mob of, rout 
a ſynod at Perth, vii. 5 29. 4 | 
Worceſter, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 157. Charles II. routed 
there, by Cromwell, vii. 196. | | 
— —, John Tibetot, earl of, his character, iii. 244. Taken and 
execnted by the Lancaſtrians, ib. 
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Worton, 
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Wotton, Dr, is one of queen Elizabeth's ambaſſadorꝰs at the treatyof Cateau 

Cambreſis, v. 17. Signs the treaty of Edinburgh with Cecil, on the part 
of Elizabeth, 36. Is ſent ambaſſador again to Scotland, 277. His cha- 
recter, ib. Is forced to fly from Scotland on account of his political 
ſchemes, 279. 

Wounds, the legal for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 220. 

Wrecks, rr 467. 

Wriocheſly, is made chancellor of Eagland, iv. 257. His cruelty in tor- 
turing Anne Aſeue for hereſy, 258. Perſuades Henry to impeach queen 
Catharine Par for hereſy, 259. Comes to convey the queen to the 
Tower, andis abuſed by Henry, 260. Is appointed one of the regency, 

during the of Edward VI. 281. Is created earl of Southamp- 
ton, 284. See Southampton. 

Writs to parliament, the antient eſtabliſhment of ſummoning barons by, ii. 

Wrinen, Engliſh, a review of thoſe during rhe reign of Charles I. and the 
ſucceeding commonwealth, vii. 343. 

ve dne of his dramatic Writings, Vil. 336. 


v 


ELVERTON, his free ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, on Elza- 
| beth's invaſion of their privileges, v. 175. 

| rg CFR. being choſen frecker of the Houle 
of Commons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 523. 

Yeomen of the guard, firſt inſtitution of, iii. 314. 

Vork, city of, its ſize at the time of the Norman conqueſt, i. 210. l : 
250. The Norman garriſon put to the ſword, ih. A court of juſtice 
erected there, by Henry VIII. iv. 175. The chapter lands of that fee, 
ſeized by Henry VIII. 221. A great council of peers ſummoned there 
by Charles I. vi. 359. Is beſieged by the parliamentary army, but re- 
lieved by prince Rupert, vii. 10. Is obliged to ſurrender after the battle 
of Marſton-muir, 14. 

— 2nd Lancaſter, the parties of, hew difinguitied, i ini. 217. 

——, New; fee Neu- Torl. 

— archbiſhop of, executed for rebellion by Henry IV, iii. 74- 

——, duke of, uncle to Richard 77.'-ft guardian of the realm during Ri- 
chard's abſence in Ireland, iii. 30. Raiſes forces aganlt Henry duke of 
Lancafter, but eſpouſes his party, #5. 

, Richard duke of, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, appointed ſucceſſor 

to the duke of Bedford as regent of France, iii. 163. Finds the Engliſh 

affairs in France in a declining way, 164. Refigns his government to 
the earl of Warwic, 167. Reſumes it on the earl's death, ib. Coucludes 
a truce with the duke of Burgandy,ib. His pretenſions to the crown of 


* His character, ib. His pretenſions how regarded, 182. 


Driven 


INDEX. 


Driven to the aſſertion of his claim, 191. Motives which retarded ha- 
ving recourſe to arms, 194. Raiſes an army, demanding a reformation 
of goverament, 197. Is followed into Kent by the king, and retires, 
after a parley, ib. Created lieutenant of the kingdom, with a power to 
hold parliaments, 199. Made protector by the parliament daring pleaſure, 
1b. His moderation, and in what reſpect hurtful, ib. Levies arms 
againſt the king, and battle of St Alban's, 200. A formal reconciliation 
among the partizans of York and Lancaſter, 202. Retreats to Ireland, 
204. Returns and opens his pretenſions to parliament, 205. His right 
of ſucceſſion and prefeat adminiſtration, acknowledged, 206. Defeated 
and killed by queen Margaret at Wakefield, 209. His fon the earl of 
Rutland murdered by lord Clifford, ib. For his ſon Edward, fee Edward 
duke of York. infra. | 
ork, Edward duke of, defeats the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer's Croſs, 
tit. 210. Enters London, and procures a popular election to the crown, 
212. See Edward IV. | 
——, James duke of, ſecond fon of Charles I. ſerves in the French and 
Auſtrian armies during his brother's exile, vii. 278. A preſent voted 
him by pariiament on his brother's reſtoration, 328. Takes command of 
the fleet which carried his brother over to England, as lord high admiral, 
329. Seduces the daughter of lord Clarendon, 361. Marries her, i5. Be- 
comes a zealous Catholic, 389. His morives for deſiring a Dutch war, 
398. Commands a fleet, and defeats Opdam the Dutch admiral, 403. 
His behaviour in this engagement juſtified, ib. His ducheſs dies a Ca- 
tholic, and he now openly profeſſes the fame religion, 472. Is, with the 
French fleet attacked by de Ruiter at Solbay, 485. Is fer aſide by the 
eclt act, 506. Maintains an intimate correſpondence with the king of 
France, viii. 6. His daughter the lady Mary married to the prince of 
Orange, 35. Obtains an exception from the new teſt act, 84. Retires 
to Bruſſels, 96. Bill of exclution paſſed againit him by the commons, 
105. Returns, and retires to Scotland, 122. The earl of Shaſtſburyx 
eſents him to the grand jury of Middleſex as a Popiſh recuſant, 127. 
he excluſion bill refumed, 134. Arguments urged for and againſt his 
excluſion from the ſucceihon, 135. Holds a parliament in Scotland, 
166. Returns to England, 271. His cruel adminiſtration there, 2b. 
Sues Pilkington ſheriff of London for defamanien, 178. His dwghter 
the lady Anne married to prince George of Denmark, 204. Is reſtored 
to the office of lord high admiral, 205. His acceſſion to the crowh, 
215. See James II. 


| Yorkſhire, inſurrection there, iv Edward IV's time, iti. 233. Defeated 


by the lord Montacute, ib. Joined by leaders of diſtinction, 5. Defeated 
again at Banbury, i. Mutual executions, 1. No particulars to be 
found how it was quelled, 234. 
Ypres, taken by Lewis XIV. viii. 40. wind 
Vvrce, battle of, between Henry IV. of France, and the generals of the 
Catholic league, v. 358. 
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UYLESTEIN, his commiſſion to England, and the conſequences of 
it, viii. 283. Is ſent by the prince of Orange to forbid king James 
retui ning to London, 303. 


FINIS. 


